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Rogate, qua ad pacem sunt, Ferusalem : et abundantia dil'gentibus te.—Ps. cxxi. 
. I, 


OLD with its sorrow, weary with the load 

Of angry strife and murderous thought of wrong 

It hath with such sad patience borne so long, 
The year draws near the judgment-seat of God. 
Signed at its birth with Heaven’s holiest name, 

Blessed with the chrism of self-sacrifice, 

It brought men gifts of more than royal price; 
Asked in return a pure and generous fame ; 
Life’s book it opened at a clean white page— 

Whereon fell not the shadow of a stain— 

Set in man’s hand a consecrated pen 
Whose script should be the future’s heritage. 
Lo! we have written; shall we dare to see 
The closed book opened in eternity ? 


II, 


Jesu, Redemptor ! at thy feet we kneel, 
Who burn the tapers round the dying year; 
Rest we beseech for him that lieth here, 
And on the blotted page thy mercy’s seal. 
Through this dark night we wait with hope the day, 
Ready the handmaid of thy grace to greet 
Who hear the rhythm of her strong, young feet— 
The fair New Year, advancing swift this way. 
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Jesus, most patient, does thy morning break ? 
Shall she we wait for, with thy Spirit’s breath 
Stir to new life a world that slumbereth ? 

Shall last year’s thorns to fleecy blossom wake ? 

Cometh thy kingdom? Shall thy will be done, 

And Calvary’s shade be lost in ‘Thabor’s sun ? 


iil. 


To thee we look, O Jesus, our true light! 
With eyes, tear-dimmed, that, straining, gaze along 
The future’s ways the past o’ershades with wrong’; 
That dread the glitter of this earthly night, 
Where every star is rivet of a cross. 
Still in the light of Child-blessed Bethlehem 


We feel the portent of Jerusalem, 
We hear the echoes of sad Rama’s loss. 
In thee we trust, and in her, crucified, 

Our holy mother Rome, thy spouse divine, 
In whose dear face eternal light doth shine, 
In whose maimed hands thy perfect gifts abide. 
In thee we rest, who know the future thine ; 

Shape thou our deeds unto thy will divine. 





CHRISTIANITY AS AN HISTORICAL RELIGION.* 


Tue doctrine of natural develop- 
ment or evolution may be appre- 
hended and presented in theoreti- 
cal form under two diverse phases 
oraspects. One of these resembles 
the old scholastic theory of the 
eduction of forms from the poten- 
tiality of matter. The indetermi- 
nate something which is almost no- 
thing takes on all kinds of specific 
determinations, which chase away 
and supplant one another, each one 
vanishing into nothingness like a 
melody when the harp-strings cease 
to vibrate. The animal soul, the 
highest of these determining prin- 

* The Beginnings of Christianity. With a 
View of the State of the Roman World at the Birth 
of Christ. By George P. Fisher, D.D., 


of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College, etc. New 
é ork: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 1877. 


ciples, is only one of the evanes- 
cent forms, depending for existence 
on the body it animates, becoming 
extinct, like a sound or the trace ot 
a bird in the air, as soon as death 
takes place. So, in the theory of 
pure natural evolution, history, 
polity, ethics, theology, science, 
educe themselves from the poten- 
tial, determinable substratum of 
humanity, without efficient or final 
causes, in evanescent forms; and 
their animating spirit is no more 
than an anima belluina. 

The other theory may be like- 
wise illustrated from the same phi- 
losophy, comparing it with the doc- 
trine of the rational soul, imme- 
diately created, self-subsisting, en- 
tering into composition with body 
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but not immersed in it; like a 
swimmer in water, with head and 
shoulders above the surface; ani- 
mating matter, but dominating over 
it and subordinating it to serve by 
its development and life the higher 
end of the spirit, which reaches be- 
yond the temporal and sensible 
toward infinity and eternity. Thus 
all human development—though it 
is nature which is developed, though 
natural processes subserve its evo- 
lution, and its history is the history 
of human events, acts, thoughts, 
polities, religions—is informed and 
dominated by a superhuman, a di- 
vine spirit, power, action, for a 
supra-mundane end. 

The true philosophy of history 
is constructed on this theory— 
meaning by theory what Aristotle 
and the Greeks meant, not a vis- 
ionary conjecture, but an_ intel- 
lectual speculation by which the 
mind has true vision of intelli- 
gible realities, as it has of sensi- 
ble objects by ocular vision. ‘This 
true philosophy of history is partly 
identified with theology, or the 
science of God and all that which 
is divine ; not only in so far as theo- 
logy is the highest part of rational 
philosophy, but also inasmuch as it 
transcends reason. ‘The knowledge 
of God and that which is divine 
transcending natural intelligence 
and reason, is the revelation of God 
in and through the Word, who “ en- 
lighteneth every man coming into 
this world,” and consequently casts 
light on everything pertaining to 
humanity. ‘The creation, destina- 
tion, fall, redemption and glorifica- 
tion-of humanity in and through 
the Word, “who was made flesh 
and dwelt among us,” is the object 
of Christian theology, to which the 
immediate object of history is sub- 
ordinate. The Incarnate Son of 
God is the central figure in human 
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history, its circumference is drawn 
around this centre, and all its di- 
ameters pass through it. 

A number of great historians 
have perceived this truth. and 
made universal history render up 
its testimony, which is sometimes 
latent and sometimes patent, to 
Christ and to his divine work of 
human regeneration. Leo, for in- 
stance, having first convinced him- 
self of the truth of divine revela- 
tion by the study of history, made 
his entire work on the universal 
history of mankind a splendid and 
irrefutable demonstration of Chris- 
tianity. The course of time and 
events before Christ is a prepara- 
tion for hiscoming. The one great 
event in human history is the di- 
vine Epiphany, the visible manifes- 
tation of God in the Person of the 
Word through his assumed human 
nature, in which he was conceived 
and born of the Virgin, lived 
among men, died, and rose again to 
an immortal and glorious life, for 
the fulfilment of the divine purpose 
in creation and the consummation 
of the destiny of mankind. The 
course of time and events after 
Christ is the successive fulfilment 
of this divine purpose, to be com- 
pleted in the final consummation 
at the end of the present order of 
the world. 

In the six centuries immediately 
preceding Christ the preparation 
and convergence of events become 
more distinct and manifest; the 
features of human evolution are 
more marked; the progress and 
tendency of the universal move- 
ment are apparently accelerated in 
the direction of the commen point 
of convergence; all human affairs, 
the objects of history, seem to rise 
out of its dim horizon, looming up 
in increasing magnitude, like the 
great ships of a squadron hasten- 
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ing from all points of the com- 
pass over a broad sea to their ren- 
dezvous. Before this period the 
expanse of time is to our eye al- 
most like the waste solitudes of 
ocean. Confucius collected some 
remnants of Chinese historical doc- 
uments going back to the ninth 
century B.c. Some imperfect re- 
cords of Hindoo antiquity have 
been brought to light in modern 
researches. Hieroglyphic and cu- 
neiform inscriptions, like traces of 
a caravan on the sand, present to 
the curious modern eye vestiges of 
a remote past. Berosus wrote in 
the reign of Seleucus Nicator, Ma- 
netho in that of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, Herodotus four centuries and 
a half before Christ. Varro, the 
most learned of the Romans, dates 
the beginning of authentic Roman 
history from the first Olympiad, B.c. 
776. Authentic written history 
does not go back as far as Solomon, 
except as we find it in the sacred 
writings of the Old Testament. 
These priceless documents are the 
family records of the house of Naza- 
reth, the genealogy of Jesus Christ, 
the history of his predecessors and 
precursors ; of inchoate Christian- 
ity, of the prophecy and providence, 
the promises and laws, the typical 
rites and preliminary covenants, 
the elementary revelations and the 
other preludes, by which, in divers 
places, times, and manners, the 
Word of God prepared the way for 
his coming upon earth to fulfil all 
prophecy and accomplish. the ex- 
pectation of all nations. 

About five centuries and a half 
before Christ the prophet Daniel 
made his celebrated prediction of 
the great period of seventy weeks— 
i.¢., four hundred and ninety years 
—from the rebuilding of the temple 
and city of Jerusalem to the Mes- 
sias. This period is marked as the 
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one of immediate expectation and 
preparation. As the time of the 
great Prophet drew near the suc- 
cession of the minor prophets in 
Judea ceased. The Jewish people 
became less exclusively isolated, 
and came into relations with other 
nations which were quite new and 
marked with a transitional tenden- 
cy. The Greek Scriptures of the 
second canon, like the writings of 
St. Paul in the New Testament, are 
more like the classic works of other 
nations than those of the first 
canon, which are marked with the 
peculiar Hebrew characteristics. 
A diffusion of the Jews, of their 
books and ideas; a general disse- 
mination of the Greek language and 
literature, a world-wide unifica- 
tion of civilized, and in part of 
barbarous peoples under the Ro- 
man polity ; a remarkable advance- 
ment of the human mind in the 
great works of philosophy, poetry, 
literature, art, and every species of 
civilization ; are the principal se- 
cond and concurrent causes direct- 
ed by divine Providence to fulfil a 
purpose, analogous to the mission 
of St. John the Baptist, among the 
nations predestined to a Christian 
vocation. 

There is nothing in this view 
which favors rationalism. Grace 
supposes nature, and God is the 
author of both. Natural and su- 
pernatural providence are distinct 
but not separate. Rational science 
and revealed doctrine are portions 
of the universal truth which has its 
measure in the divine intelligence 
and its primal origin in the divine 
essence. It is, moreover, charac- 
teristic of the divine operation to 
act on the rule of parsimony in the 
use of means. Where second causes 
are sufficient the first cause does 
not immediately intervene and su- 
persede their action ; where natural 
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forces are sufficient they are not 
supplanted by those which are su- 
pernatural. What a long period 
elapsed before the earliest of the 
inspired books was written! How 
few have been the prophets, how 
comparatively few and rare mira- 
cles of the first order! In the be- 
ginning, religion, the church, the 
whole spiritual order,. was identi- 
fied with the common social and 
civil order. The special interven- 
tion of God in the calling of Abra- 
ham, the legation of Moses, the 
entire Jewish system, was a reno- 
vation of the more ancient and 
universal dispensation, confined 
within the limits of one nation, 
protected by special legislation, 
sanctioned by miracles, manifested 
in revelations through inspired men 
and prophets. As the time draws 
near when the church and religion 
were to become once more and 
finally Catholic, the supernatural 
providence of God over the Jewish 
people becomes less extraordinary, 
and his natural providence over 
the other nations more conspicu- 
ous. The great Prophet himself, 
the Messias, the Son of God in 
human form, performs miracles and 
appeals to them, as it were, with 
reserve and reluctance, hides his 
wisdom and power from men, re- 
fuses to exert his dominion over 
men and nature in defence of his 
own life, discloses himself after his 
resurrection to a few only, and de- 
parts, so to speak, éacognito from 
the earth to return to his heavenly 
abode with the Father. The gift 
of inspiration, by virtue of which 
the written documents of revela- 
tion are completed, is imparted to 
a small number only; their writings 
fill but a small compass ; within fifty 
years from the opening of the New 
Testament canon by the first Gos- 
pel it is closed by the last book of 
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the last of the apostles, St. John. 
No new David, or Isaias, or Daniel, 
or Paul, or John is henceforth to 
appear in the church. All this 
shows the purpose of God not to 
oppress the human by the divine 
in the deification of humanity, not 
to supersede the natural by the 
supernatural, or to supplant the 
activity of the human intelligence 
and will by an overbearing divine 
power. The Spirit of God brooded 
over the face of chaos in the be- 
ginning, gradually bringing it into 
form and order, and the same Spi- 
rit has been waving his wings * 
over the waters of human history 
during the entire period of the ex- 
plication of God’s creative act in 
time and space through human ac- 
tions and events. Where creative 
power is required—7.e., where it is 
the will of God to give being to a 
term educed from non-existence 
and from no pre-existing subject— 
God acts alone and immediately 
as first cause with no concurrent 
cause. He has created and con- 
tinues to create all simple sub- 
stances. Where supernatural pow- 
er is required to bring from creat- 
ed substances certain results which 
presuppose a new form of being in 
them above their intrinsic substan- 
tial actuality, or some other aug- 
mentation of their natural force by 
an immediate divine act, God in- 
tervenes directly as the efficient 
cause of the effect produced. He 
is the author of second causes and 
principles, of the first germs of eve- 
lution, of generative powers, of all 
origin, and of all that is called 
in the German language Urwesen. 
He preserves everything, concurs 
with everything, directs everything 
toward proximate, remote, and final 


* Mr. Leeser, a late eminent Jewish scholar and 
minister of a synagogue in Philadelphia, translated 
the original text of Gen. i. 11 : ‘* The Spirit of God 
was waving over the face of the waters.” 
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ends, bringing the creation which 
proceeded from him as first cause 
back to himself as final cause. And 
therefore, whenever there is a suf- 
ficient reason, he intervenes direct- 
ly to overrule the order of second 
causes and the natural laws he has 
himself established. The especial 
reason for this is to prevent the 
thwarting of the legitimate action 
of beings endowed with con-creative 
power, through the illegitimate in- 
terference of other beings endowed 
with the same power. _ All spiritual 
beings have this con-creative power 
by virtue of intelligence and free- 
will. They may fail to exercise it 
when they should; they may be 
hindered from exercising it by 
equal or superior force. ‘The or- 
der of moral probation requires 
that great freedom of movement 
should be allowed to these forces 
in voluntary efforts and in conflicts. 
But the final cause of this proba- 
tion also exacts that the predeter- 
mined plans of God shall be infal- 
libly executed, and that he shall 
overrule the wills both of men and 
angels for the fulfilment of his own 
sovereign will. 

The natural and the superna- 
tural are, therefore, not separate, 
much less disconnected, least of 
all hostile, in the order of divine 
providence, although they are dis- 
tinct and placed in logical opposi- 
tion to one another. Sacred and 
secular history, religion and civili- 
zation, theology and science, the 
eternal and temporal interests of 
mankind, cannot be separated from 
each other and relegated to mu- 
tually distant or hostile kingdoms, 
like the kingdoms of light and 
darkness in the system of the Ma- 
nicheans. Any view which con- 
siders mankind as separated into 
two divisions of the elect and the 
reprobate by an antecedent de- 
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cree, is false. The doctrine that 
the nature of man has become to- 
tally depraved, and that his entire 
rational and _ physical activity 
develops only sin which tends 
fatally to perdition, is utterly un- 
christian as well as unphilosophi- 
cal. It is only from this doctrine 
that we could deduce a theory by 
which the society of the elect would 
be considered as a_ separated, 
isolated tribe, a small invisible 
church, without any real relation 
through a spiritual bond with the 
mass of mankind. ‘The Catholic 
doctrine is expressed by the author 
of the Book of Wisdom in these 
beautiful words: “God created all 
things that they might be: and he 
made the nations of the earth fo1 
health: and there is no poison of 
destruction in them, nor kingdom 
of hell upon the earth. For justice 
is perpetual and immortal.” * 

The true philosophy of Chris- 
tianity must, therefore, take into 
view the providence of God over 
the Gentiles, their history, philoso- 
phy, polity, and civilization, in order 
to appreciate the period of prepa- 
ration for the Messias who was the 
expected of the nations. ‘The phi- 
losophy of history, also, must take 
into view the whole cycle of spe- 
cial acts of divine providence re- 
corded in the books of the Old 
Testament, and fulfilled between 
the epochs of the calling of Abra- 
ham and the appearance of the 
Messias in the history of the pecu- 
liar people of God. Mr. Formby. 
with his peculiar originality and 
vigor of thought, has brought out 
into more striking relief than any 
other author we know of the idea 
common to several excellent mo- 
dern writers respecting the posi- 
tion of the two cities, Jerusalem 


* Wisdom i. 14 15. 
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and Rome, in the historical order 
of divine Providence. They are, 
as it were, the two great citadels of 
God, the two great capitals of the 
universal kingdom of Christ. Dur- 
ing the thousand years immediately 
before the Incarnation the city of 
David, the seat of the royal ances- 
tors of Jesus Christ our Lord, was 
the citadel of all the highest inte- 
rests of humanity. All the hopes, 
the whole fut@re destiny, of man- 
kind were in David's royal line, 
the sweet psalmist, the prophet, 
the king of Israel. For seven cen- 
turies God was preparing Rome, 
first the ally, then the arbiter, and 
finally the conqueror of Judea, to 
take the place of Jerusalem, and by 
its world-wide polity to serve as a 
medium for the promulgation and 
extension of the divine religion 
throughout the whole earth. 

The true philosophy of history 
sets aside all theories which are ex- 
clusive on the one side or on the 
other—those which exclude the or- 
dinary providence of God over all 
mankind under the natural law, 
and those which exclude his extra- 
ordinary providence over the church 
under the supernatural law—and 
includes both under one synthesis. 
The one exclusive view proceeds 
from an @ priori theological princi- 
ple resulting in a conclusion with 
which a logical induction from 
facts cannot be reconciled, and 
therefore denies or misrepresents 
the facts. ‘The other proceeds 
from an @ priori metaphysical prin- 
ciple with a similar result. The 
one is a_ pseudo-supernaturalism, 
the other a pseudo-naturalism. The 
first pretends to be the genuine 
spiritual religion, or pure Chris- 
tianity ; the second professes to be 
the genuine rational philosophy, or 
pure science. Both are counter- 
feits of the truth. The best cor- 
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rective of these theoretical tenden- 
cies is to be found in the correct 
knowledge and exposition of his- 
tory. Lacordaire has well said: 
“On ne britle pas les faits.” Facts 
are incombustible ; they cannot be 
made to evaporate in the gaseous 
elements of transcendental meta- 
physics, or vanish in clouds of 
smoke from the pipes of German 
neologists. Each of these make 
their gas or blow their clouds from 
products of their own imagination 
adroitly substituted for facts. Facts 
resist with an invincible inertia 
every combination with false theo- 
ries of supernatural religion. In 
all branches of science pure rea- 
soning and the investigation of 
facts must go together in harmony 
and mutually complete each other. 
Even in divine revelation God is 
careful to present facts with their 
evidence in connection with doc- 
trine, and a large portion of the 
Bible is made up of historical re- 
cords. The divine legation of 
Moses and the divine mission of 
Jesus Christ are great historical 
facts, and they are in synthetical 
connection with all the great events 
and epochs of human universal his- 
tory. In this concurrence and har- 
mony we find the most evident and 
tangible proof and corroboration 
in the order of natural reason of 
the truth revealed by God in Jesus 
Christ, which is the object of di- 
vine faith, and the soul of the com- 
plete substance of Christianity. 
Jesus Christ came on the earth 
at the very juncture of the ages, at 
the moment for crystallization, at 
the epoch of crisis in human affairs, 
when Judaism, Grecian culture, and 
Roman jurisprudence combined 
with Roman valor, were ready to 
blend in a new combination ; when 
the three strands spun by no blind 
fate, but by all-seeing Providence, 
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were ready to be intertwined: the 
pure tradition of the patriarchs, the 
philosophy of the heathen sages, 
the organic polity of the imperial 
legislators—an electric cable to 
bind the earth and transmit the 
new movement of divine impulse. 
The Jews preserved and handed 
down the pure doctrine of mono- 
theism, the promise of redemption, 
and the moral law—the germ of re- 
vealed doctrine and ethics, which, 
in the state of development, is the 
faith and law of Christianity. The 
Greeks furnished the 
human culture in philosophy, poet- 
ry, and art, of which the Christian 
religion availed itself, as of a pre- 
cious vase in which to detain its 
subtle and sublime essence—an 
ideal atmosphere for the communi- 
cation of its influence to the minds 
and imaginations of men in all ages 
and countries. Rome opened the 
way for diffusion and unification. 
Immobility in tradition, mobility 
in intelligence, motive power in or- 
ganization, are the characters of 
Jewish, Greek, and Roman civiliza- 
tion, which were united in Chris- 
tianity under a higher and control- 
ling vital force. 

‘They were each and all temporary 
and insufficient, subject to a law of 
internal decay, evanescent in their 
nature, and about vanishing when 
Jesus Christ came on the earth. 
That he came just in time to su- 
persede them and to begin the uni- 
versal regeneration of mankind; 
that he really did so without any 
purely human and natural means 
which were sufficient causes of the 
effects produced; is a proof that 
the God whose providence rules the 
world sent him to fulfil this mis- 
sion, and that his work was a di- 
vine operation. God’s hand alone 
could spin and twine the threads 
of human destiny and make Time’s 


intellectual 
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noiseless, incessant shuttle weave 
the woof and web into the succes- 
sive figures of historical embroi- 
dery. 

The miracles and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, historically proved as 
certain, indubitable facts, authenti- 
cate his divine mission; they stamp 
a divine seal on his credentials as 
the Messias promised from the be- 
ginning of the world. This divine 
legation gives divif€e authority to 
lis word and precepts. Whatever 
he teaches in the name of God is a 
divine revelation, and whatever he 
commands is a divine law. The 
authentic record of these miracles, 
the record of what Jesus said and 
did; the authentic account of 
his teaching respecting his own 
person, plan, doctrine, and law— 
that is, of the principles and the 
foundation of the Christian reli- 
gion—is historical; it is an authen- 
tic testimony respecting facts. ‘The 
authentic record of the actual 
founding of Christianity on the 
principles and plan of the Master, 
by the disciples to whom he en- 
trusted the work of carrying his 
design into effect, is historical. 
This divine design necessarily em- 
bracing all that is contained in the 
idea of a continuity and develop- 
ment of divine providence over hu- 
man affairs and destinies from the 
beginning to the end of the world, 
its actual carrying out through suc- 
cessive ages becomes matter of his- 
tory for the time present in respect 
to times past. Its principles of con- 
tinuity and development, in con- 
nection with the order of provi- 
dence anterior to Christ, and with 
the progress of its movement from 
the apostolic age through the ages 
following, are to be sought for in 
its history, not to the exclusion 
of reasoning from abstract prin- 
ciples, but in connection with 
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it. The historical documents ot 
the New ‘Testament, considered 
merely as credible testimony and 
apart from their inspiration, are 
of paramount importance in respect 
to the inquiry into the nature of 
the genuine, authentic Christianity 
promulgated and established as a 
world-religion by its Founder and 
his apostles. After these come all 
other documents containing histo- 
ricai record or indirect evidence 
respecting the earliest age of the 
Christian religion. In this aspect 
the study of dogmas of faith, of 
laws and rites, of the spirit and the 
organization of Christianity, is di- 
rected toward an historical term. 
The object of the inquiry is to as- 
certain what is Christianity, what 
was its legitimate development, 
where is to be found through all 
ages the real continuation, uninter- 
rupted succession, perpetual life, 
and progressive expansion which 
connote the identity of its essence 
and its specific unity in all its dis- 
tinct moments, as it proceeds from 
its beginning towards its end. Al- 
though its intrinsic truth and au- 
thority are established simultane- 
ously with the exposition of its his- 
torical character, the argument is 
nevertheless distinct, in respect to 
its conclusive force in this direc- 
tion, from the pure manifestation of 
the real essence and nature of the 
religion. The question as to its 
essential constituents and their logi- 
cal connection is logically distinct 
from the question as to its mate- 
rial truth, although they are 
metaphysically one by an insepa- 
rable composition. Christ, mani- 
festing himself in history, is a re- 
velation of the infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness of God in his 
divine works, which transcend the 
reach of all created and dependent 
forces. It is the Eternal Word 
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speaking efficiently, as when he said: 
“Let there be light: and there 
was light.” If we can only see all 
objects by this light, through a 
pure medium, we cannot fail to be 
enlightened by the knowledge of 
the truth. 

The able work of Dr. Fisher, the 
title of which is prefixed to this ar- 
ticle, and which was briefly noticed 
in our last number, is based on the 
idea we have set forth in these pre- 
liminary remarks, although we do 
not profess to have given an expo- 
sition of the learned author’s pre- 
cise thesis, or ascribe to him a view 
identical in all particulars with the 
one we have presented. We will em- 
ploy his own language for this pur- 
pose, of showing his own individual 
conception of the historical environ- 
ment of Christianity, and the con- 
clusions to which investigation and 
reflection on the great facts and 
events connected with its begin- 
nings have led him. 


‘*Christianity is an historical religion. 
It is made up of events, or, to say the 
least, springs out of events which, how- 
ever peculiar in their origin, form a part 
of the history of mankind. . . . The Apos- 
tle Paul refers to the birth of Christ as 
having occurred ‘when the fulness of 
time was come’ (Gal. iv. 4). 

“His thought evidently is not only that 
a certain measure of time must run out, 
but that a train of historical events and 
changes must occur which have the com- 
ing of Christ for their proper sequence. 
Of the nature of these antecedents in the 
previous course of history he speaks 
when he has occasion to discuss the rela- 
tion of the Mosaic dispensation to the 
Christian, and to point out the aims of 
Providence in regard to the Gentile na- 
tions. It was formerly a mistake of both 
orthodox and rationalist to look upon 
Christianity too exclusively as a system 
of doctrine addressed to the understand- 
ing. Revelation has been thought of as 
a communication written on high and 
let down from the skies—delivered to 
men as the Sibylline books were said to 
have been conveyed to Tarquin. Or it 
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has been considered, like the philosoph- 
ical system of Plato, a creation of the 
human intellect, busying itself with the 
problems of human life and destiny ; the 
tacit assumption in either case being 
that Christianity is merely a body of 
doctrine. The truth is that revelationis 
at the core historical. It is embraced in 
a series of transactions in which men 
act and participate, but which are refer- 
able manifestly to an extraordinary agen- 
cy of God, who thus discloses or reveals 
himself. The supernatural element does 
not exclude the natural ; miracle is not 
magic. Over and above teaching there 
are laws, institutions, providential guid- 
ance, deliverance, and judgment. Here 
is the ground-work of revelation. For 
the interpretation of this extraordinary 
and exceptional line of historical phe- 
nomena prophets and apostles are raised 
up—men inspired to lift the veil and ex- 
plain the dealings of Heaven with men. 
Here is the doctrinal or theoretical 
side of revelation. These individuals 
behold with an open eye the significance 
of the events of which they are witness- 
es or participants. The facts of secular 
history require to be illuminated by phi- 
losophy. Analogous to this office is 
the authoritative exposition and com- 
ment which we find in the Scripture 
along with the historical record. The 
doctrinal element is not a thing in- 
dependent, purely theoretic, discon- 
nected from the realities of life and his- 
tory. These lie at the foundation ; on 
them everything of a didactic nature is 
based. This fact will be impressively 
obvious to one who will compare the 
Bible, as to plan and structure, with the 
Koran. 

“The character of revelation is less 
likely to be misconceived when the de- 
sign of revelation is kept in view. The 
end is not to satisfy the curiosity of those 
who ‘seek after wisdom,’ by the solu- 
tion of metaphysical problems. The 
good offered is not science, but salva- 
tion. The final cause of revelation is the 
recovery of mento communion with God— 
that is, totrue religion. Whatever know- 
ledge.is communicated is tributary to 
this end. 

“* Hence the grand aim, under the Old 
Dispensation and the New, was not the 
production of a book, but the training of 
a people. Toraise up and train up a 
nation that should become a fit instru- 
ment for the moral regeneration of man- 
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kind was the aim of the old system... . 
Under the new or Christian system the 
object was not less the training of a peo- 
ple; not, however, with any limitations 
of race. The fount of the system was to 
be a community of men who should be 
‘the light of the world,’ and ‘the salt of 
the earth... .’ 

“The grand idea of the kingdom of 
God is the connecting thread that runs 
through the entire course of divine reve- 
lation. We behold a kingdom planted 
in the remote past, and carried forward 
to its ripe development, by a series of 
transactions in which the agency of God 
mingles in an altogether peculiar way in 
the current of human affairs, There is 
a manifestation of God in act and deed. 
Verbal teaching is the commentary at. 
tached to the historic fact, ensuring to 
the latter its true meaning.” 


This is sound and Christian pli- 
losophy, admirably expressed and 
containing many fruitful germs of 
thought. What we have quoted 
may suffice to show that the his- 
torical nature of Christianity is the 
fundamental idea of Dr. Fisher's 
argument in the work under re- 
view. 

He recognizes also a law of his- 
torical and continuous development 
through all time in Christianity as 
resulting from its vital force, which 
differs from the previous historical 
stage in this: that “in the giving 
of revelation, at each successiv 
stage, and especially at the con- 
summation, there was an increment 
of its contents,” whereas “this is 
not true of Christianity since the 
apostolic age.” The touchstone 
and test of normal development, in 
the sense to which the signification 
of the term is restricted when it ‘is 
used of the post-apostolic age, is 
that “it springs out of the primi- 
tive seed "—namely, the deposit of 
revealed truth contained in the 
teaching of Christ and the apostles 
in its state of ultimate complete- 
ness. 

The historical method of deter- 
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mining the real origin and nature 
of. Christianity is contrasted with 
the method which is purely @ priori 
and exclusively metaphysical in the 
following passage : 


“The historical basis of Christianity 
marks the distinction between Christian 
theology and metaphysical philosophy. 
The starting-point of the philosopher is 
the intuitions of the mind; on them as a 
foundation, with the aid of logic, he 
builds up his system. His only postu- 
lates are the data of consciousness. In 
Christian theology, on the contrary, we 
begin with facts recorded in history, and 
explore, with the aid of inspired au- 
thors, their rationale, To reverse this 
course, and seek to evolve the Christian 
religion out of consciousness, to trans- 
mute its contents into a speculative sys- 
tem, after the manner of the pantheistic 
thinkers in Germany, is not less futile 
than would be the pretence to construct 
American history with no reference to 
the Puritan emigration, the Revolution- 
ary war, or the Southern Rebellion. The 
distinctive essence of Christianity eva- 
porates in an effort, like that undertaken 
by Schelling in his earlier system, and 
by Hegel, to identify it with a process of 
thought.” * 


Farther on in his argument Dr. 
Fisher shows how this perverse 
employment of the 2 priori method 
has produced the sceptical theories 
of the Tiibingen school of criti- 
cism : 


“ As regards the credibility of the Gos- 
pel history, it ought to be clearly under- 
stood that the modern attack by Baur, 
Strauss, Zeller, and others is founded 
upon an d friori assumption. It is taken 
for granted beforehand that whatever is 
supernatural is unhistorical. The testi- 
mony into which a miracle enters is 
stamped at once as incredible. Chris- 
tianity, it was assumed, was an evolu- 
tion of thought upon the natural plane. 
At a later day Strauss fell into a mate- 
rialistic way of thinking, which rendered 
him, if possible, more deaf to all the 
evidence which, if admitted, implies the 
supernatural. From the point of view 
taken in the sceptical school, therefore, 
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the New Testament histories, so far as 
they relate to the wonderful works of 
Christ, and his resurrection and mani- 
festation to his disciples after his death, 
must be discredited. But their princi- 
ple, or prejudice, carries the negative 
critics farther. It must affect their judg- 
ment as to the authorship of the narra- 
tives which record the miracles. It is 
rendered difficult to believe, if not quite 
improbable, that these histories emanate 
from apostles, eye-witnesses of the tife 
of Jesus. The myths, or the consciously- 
invented stories, the product of a theolo- 
gical ‘ tendency’ in the primitive church, 
cannot well be ascribed to the immediate 
followers of Christ. The fact that the 
New Testament histories contain ac- 
counts of miracles also tends to weaken 
and vitiate their general authority, in 
the estimation of the sceptical school. 
That is to say, the credulity of the Gos- 
pel writers, or their willingness to de- 
ceive, as evinced in the supernatural 
elements embraced in their books, makes 
them less entitled to trust in their re- 
cord of ordinary events into which the 
miracle does not enter... . 

“Connected with the unscientific as- 
sumption first noticed, other assumptions 
were adopted by the Tiibingen school 
which are equally unsound. It was as- 
sumed that Christianity is an evolution 
of thought according to the scheme of 
the Hegelian logic, where it is held as a 
law that a doctrine in an undeveloped 
form must divaricate into two opposites, 
to be recombined afterwards in a higher 
unity. Thus, it was assumed that Pau- 
linism, and the sharply-defined Judaizing 
system attributed to Peter, were the an- 
tagonistic types of opinion which sprang 
out of the seed of doctrine planted by 
Christ, and which were reunited in the 
old Catholic theology, the evangelical 
legalism of the fathers of the second 
century.” * 


This statement is supplemented 
by another succinct and pregnant 
passage containing the elements of 
an argument of great comprehen- 
sion and irrefragable conclusive- 
ness. After affirming that “the 
mythical theory is wrecked upon a 
variety of difficulties which it can- 
not evade or surmount ”’—a state- 


* Pp. 393-395. 
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ment which has much more force, 
taken in connection with the entire 
context of thorough critical rea- 
soning, than it can show as a mere 
isolated quotation—the learned pro- 
fessor proceeds : 


“What is the rationalistic theory of 
the origin of the Christian religion? It 
is that Jesus, a carpenter of Nazareth, 
with no prestige derived from birth or 
social standing, taught in Galilee for 
about a year—for to this period the class 
of whom we speak would limit his pub- 
lic work. From these brief labors, made 
up wholly of verbal instruction, came 
that profound impression of his super- 
human dignity which was made indeli- 
bly upon his disciples, and which his 
crucifixion as acriminal did not weaken, 
and that transforming power which went 
forth upon them, and, in ever-increasing 
measure, upon all subsequent genera- 
tions. The Apostolic Church, the con- 
version of Paul, and his Epistles, the 
narratives of the four Gospels, with all 
that they contain, and Christianity, as it 
appears in the history of mankind, all 
spring from that one year of mere teach- 
ing! The effect is utterly disproportion- 
ate to the cause assigned.” * 


We must take notice that the 
author, with a competent know- 
ledge of the theories and argu- 
ments of the German Biblical cri- 
tics, has carefully refuted them, 
and presented solid proofs of the 
genuineness and authenticity of 
the historical books of the New 
Testament, before arriving at this 
part of his argument. He is sum- 
ming up his plea after an exami- 
nation and discussion of evidence. 
His reasoning is not, therefore, 
based on mere hypothesis, but is 
the conclusion of a well-sustained 
thesis, with all the weight derived 
from his precedent proofs. And 
he is therefore logically entitled to 
make the demand that Christianity 
shall be estimated by the historical 
measure, according to the full 


* Pp. 464, 465. 
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value of its miraculous facts and 
supernatural qualities, to the exclu- 
sion of any hypothesis which pre- 
tends to be rational but is really 
only fantastic, and therefore un- 
philosophical as well as unchris- 
tian. 


“It is much more consistent with a 
sound philosophy, instead of taking re. 
fuge in an unreasonable denial of facts 
historically established, to seek to com- 
prehend them. At the outset the no- 
tion should be banished that miracles 
are repugnant to nature ; that the super- 
natural is anti-natural. There is one 
system ; and supernatural agency, how- 
ever it may modify the course of nature, 
does no violence to the universal order. 
For there is no such unbending rigidity 
in the course of nature that it cannot be 
modified by the interposition of volun- 
tary agency. A steamship, cutting its 
way through the billows in the teeth of 
wind and tide, moves by the force of ma- 
chinery which is contrived and directed 
by the human will.* The volitions of 
man produce an effect which nature, in- 
dependently of this spiritual force, could 
never occasion. Now, of the limits of 
the possible control of matter by the pow- 
er of spirit, any more than of the essence 
and origin of matter itself, we cannot 
speak. It is a presumptuous affirmation 
that there is no beinginthe universe 
who can infinitely outdo the power of 
man, vast as it is, in this direction.” + 


In this brief and sententious 
manner, with afew heavy and well- 
directed strokes of sound reason, 
the author effectually demolishes 
all the brittle ware of transcenden- 
tal nonsense which calls itself ration- 
alism. We are reminded of a sen- 
tence we once heard uttered by 
that singular genius, Henry Giles, in 
a railway carriage, respecting a mat- 
ter quite different: “ Such theories 
are shattered like rotten glass by a 
single thump of common sense.” 

We find no reason for quoting 


* We should prefer to say contrived by the hu- 
man intelligence, constructed and directed by the 
human will, 

+ P. 465. 
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anything from Dr. Fisher’s exposi- 
tion of the historical preparation 
for Christianity in the propzdeu- 
tic system of Judaism. For the 
present we will only refer to the 
notice which he takes of the dis- 
persion of the Hebrews over the 
world at the epoch of the birth of 
Christ, adopting the language of 
Mommsen, which designates Juda- 
ism as “an effective leaven of cos- 
mopolitanism ” working in the same 
direction with the imperial Roman 
polity toward a blending of nation- 
alities in the more general solida- 
rity “the nationality of which was 
really nothing but humanity.” Of 
the providential office of Greece 
and Rome in connection with that 
of Judea he thus speaks : 


“ These were three nations of antiqui- 
ty, each of which was entrusted with a 
grand providential office in reference to 
Christianity. The Greeks, whatever 
they may have learned from Babylon, 
Egypt, and Tyre, excelled all other 
races in a self-expanding power of intel- 
lect—in ‘the power of lighting their own 
fire.’ They are the masters in science, 
literature, and art. Plato, speaking of 
his own countrymen, made ‘the love of 
knowledge’ the special characteristic of 
‘our part of the world,’ as the love of 
money was attributed with equal truth 
to the Phoenicians and Egyptians. The 
robust character of the Romans, and 
their sense of right, qualified them to 
tule, and to originate and transmit their 
great system of law and their method of 
political organization. Virgil lets An- 
chises define the function of the Roman 
people in his addressto AEneas, a visitor 
to the abodes of the dead : 


‘** Others, I know, more tenderly may beat the 
breathing brass, 

And better from the marble block bring living 
looks to pass ; 

Others may better plead the cause, may compass 
heaven’s face, 

And mark it out, and tell the stars their rising and 
their place ; 

But thou, O Roman! look to it the folks of earth to 


E Sway ; 

For this shall be thine handicraft: peace on the 
world to lay, 

To spare the weak, to mar the proud by constant 
weight of war.’ 
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“Greece and Rome had each its own 
place to fill ; but true religion—the spirit 


in which man should live—comes from 
the Hebrews.” * 


Dr. Fisher places the relation of 
sympathy or affinity between the 
mythological religion and Chris- 
tianity in three things: first, in the 
stimulus and scope given to subjec- 
tive religious sentiments; second, 
in the impulse towards “a _ goal 
hidden from sight,” the object of 
“an unfulfilled demand in the reli- 
gious nature”’ of men seeking after 
God, whom they, in the language of 
St. Paul on Mars’ Hill, at Athens, 
“ignorantly worshipped ”; third, in 
a growing “monotheistic ten- 
dency.” ¢ 

The topic of the relation of 
Greek philosophy to Christianity 
is handled by the learned author 
in a very judicious and discrimi- 
nating manner, although we are 
disposed to take a considerably dif- 
ferent view ofthe philosophy of Aris- 
totle as compared with Platonism. 
We are pleased to observe his high 
estimate of the writings of Cicero. 
The chapter on this topic is thus 
introduced : 


‘* The Greek philosophy was a prepara- 
tion for Christianity in three ways: it 
dissipated, or tended to dissipate, the 
superstitions of polytheism ; it awaken- 
ed a sense of need which philosophy of 
itself failed to meet ; and it so educated 
the intellect and conscience as to render 
the Gospel apprehensible and, in many 
cases, congenial to the mind. It did 
more than remove obstacles out of the 
way ; its work was positive as well as 
negative : it originated ideas and habits 
of thought which had more or less direct 
affinity with the religion of the Gospel, 
and which found in this religion their 
proper counterpart. The prophetic ele- 
ment of the Greek philosophy lay in the 
‘glimpses of truth which it could not fully 
discern, and in the obscure and uncon- 
scious pursuit of a good which it could 
not definitely grasp.” $ 


* P. 66. + Pp. 137-139. t P. 140. 
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In treating of “ the close relation 
of the Roman Empire to Christian- 
ity’ Prof. Fisher notices the ex- 
tension of Roman citizenship, the 
cosmopolitan polity of Cesar, the 
unifying influence of Roman juris- 
prudence, the assimilation of man- 
kind in language and culture by 
the spread of the Romano-Hellenic 
civilization and the Greek and 
Latin languages, travel and inter- 
course, commerce and a general 
mingling of mankind from various 
causes, the mingling of religions, 
and the resuscitation of the idea 
of a common humanity. Without 
overlooking the external agency of 
Rome in paving the way for Chris- 
tianity, the author more distinctly ac- 
centuates another kind of influence : 


“The effect of the consolidation of so 
large a part of mankind in one political 
body, in breaking up local and tribal 
narrowness, and in awakening what 
may be termed a cosmopolitan feeling, 
is in the highest degree interesting. 
The Roman dominion was the means of 
a mental and moral preparation for the 
Gospel; and this incidental effect is 
worthy of special note. The kingdom of 
Christ proposed the unification of man- 
kind through a spiritual bond. What- 
ever tended to melt down the prejudices 
of nation, and clan, and creed, and in- 
stil in the room of them more liberal 
sentiments, opened a path for the Gos- 
pel. Now, we find that under the politi- 
cal system established by Rome a va- 
riety of agencies co-operated to effect 
such a result. Powerful forces were at 
work whose effect was not limited to 
the creation of outward advantages for 
the dissemination of the religion of 
Christ, but tended to produce a more or 
less genial soil for its reception. We 
have, then, to embrace in one view the 
influence of the Roman Empire in both 
of these relations, in shaping outward 
circumstances, and in favoring a mental 
habit, which were propitious to the intro- 
duction of the new faith.” * 


What the author proposes in the 
last clause of this quotation he ful- 


* P. 42. 
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fils in a very satisfactory manner in 
one of the most splendid chapters 
of his work. 

The outline of the historical basis 
of Christianity having been drawn, 
and the principles of the sound 
historical construction of a true 
and logical theory or philosophy of 
the Christian religion established, 
the outline of the actual founda- 
tions, and the first course of the 
great structure itself, determining 
its plan of architecture, next de- 
mands ourconsideration. In plain- 
er language, the actual “ beginnings 
of Christianity ” in the apostolic age, 
the earliest history of the religion 
of Christ, in respect to all its consti- 
tutive principles, presents itself for 
examination. What is Christianity 
in its essence, nature, integrity of 
organic constitution, its proper at- 
tributes; with a due distinction of 
its substance from its accidents, of 
its genuine and normal germs of 
future development from every- 
thing of a parasitic nature or in 
any way abnormal? This is the 
great question to be studied in the 
authentic records of the antiquities 
of Christianity, with all the light 
and aid which can be obtained from 
every source accessible to research. 

The long-continued, widely-ex- 
tended preparations of divine Provi- 
dence for the great event of the 
coming of the Messids of the Jews 
and Gentiles, the immensity of the 
ground prepared to be the theatre 
of the future Christian history, the 
vast and mighty instrumentalities 
made ready to serve the fulfilment 
of the plan of Jesus and of the 
apostolic mission, all point toward 
something proportionate in gran- 
deur to the grandeur of the inchoate 
order which preceded. ‘The an- 
ticipation of Christ in history de- 
mands a corresponding realization 
of his actual presence and opera- 
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tion in the “ fulness of time,” the 
age of the completion and consum- 
mation of human destinies on the 
earth. Moreover, the stupendous 
miracles, especially the crowning 
one of the Resurrection, which are 
among the first facts and events of 
historical Christianity, logically and 
rationally require that an ideal of 
Christianity shall be presented 
which justifies such an outlay of 
supernatural power, and the posi- 
tion of causes containing such infi- 
nite potential force. ‘The end of 
all previous human history being 
found in the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, the new beginning of all 
human history must be likewise 
found there. If the normal, legiti- 
mate development in later ages is 
tested by its origination from the 
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primitive seed planted in the apos- 
tolic age, the nature and qualities 
of that seed must be correctly as- 
certained. If we would recognize 
the true genius of Christianity in 
its real manifestations from the 
days of the apostles to our own, and 
discriminate it from simulated ap- 
paritions, we must know what this 
genius really is, or the original 
error will falsify all subsequent 
processes of judgment and reason- 
ing, like an ambiguous middle in a 
syllogism. 

But we have proceeded as far as 
our limits will permit in the present 
article, and must postpone the con- 
sideration of what was actual Chris- 
tianity in the apostolic age, and of 
the learned author’s theory on the 
subject, to a future opportunity. 


TO THE WITCH-HAZEL. 


‘** Last of their floral sisterhood, 
The hazel’s yellow blossoms shine, 
The tawny gold of Afric’s mind !”’ 


J. G. Wuittier. 


No mocking dream art thou of summer sun, 
No fading shadow of the autumn’s gold; 
Thy sunset stars their yellow light unfold 
As some pale planet, when the day is done, 
Giveth unfailing promise of the night 
With its blessed hours of rest, its sparkling fields— 
The glittering harvest that the darkness yields 
Of unknown worlds far reaching out of sight. 
In the year’s twilight thy pale blossoms shine 
With faithful promise of the winter’s night— 
The broad, white fields with nameless stars a-light, 
The crystal glitter far outshining thine. 
In the late daylight that about thee lies, 
How soft thy radiance to sun-weary eyes! 
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The brave arbutus fair foretold the spring 

With gleam auroral of the coming slow 

Of perfect summer’s full life’s noon-day glow, 
With undimmed sunshine, earth illumining. 

Thy stars, wan hazel, break amid the blaze 

Of gold and scarlet wherewith burn the hills— 

As when the pomp of royal burial fills 
The clouded skies that mourn the dying days. 
The gold grows spent, ashen the scarlet fires, 

The night too near for any song of bird; 

"Mid voice of streams and rustling leaves, foot-stirred, 
The grieving summer’s last earth-prayer expires. 
Brighter thy glow as golden pomp grows sere, 

O pale-hued Hesper of the westering year! 


Ill. 


No dreary harbinger art thou of woe, 
Of barren days, and warm life lost in death: 
On heav’n-kissed peaks is born the icy breath 
Whose touch unfolds the flowers of the snow. 
Spring’s buds, close-folded, lie along the bare 
And shivering boughs where calls the wild-voiced wind, 


And fine the leafless tracery is lined 
On blue undimmed as summer heavens wear. 
Hearts glow the warmer for the bitter wind, 

Stars are but brighter for the frosty night, 

Of ea¥th despoiled love climbeth holy height, 
New, blossoming paths her feet, untiring, find. 
Thought of thy promise shining in dim skies 
Fills darkest hour with lights of Paradise. 


IV. 


Among thy boughs almost the sound I hear 
Of Christmas bells breaking on wintry gloom ; 
Foretelling so, the glimmer of thy bloom 
The kindliest feast of all the saint-crowned year. 
O happy year! that for its twilight crown 
Wears the dim radiance of thy peaceful stars, 
Hears song of angels, where no harsh note jars, 
Filling the woods whence latest bird hath flown. 
O waiting bloom! bud forth thy prophecies, 
Thine earnest of a life fore’er renewed, 
Thy light in darkness, with fair hope imbued, 
Thy-golden gift of love’s amenities. 
O conjurer’s wand! thy jewelled staff bend low, 
Show the bright waters living ‘neath the snow. 
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THE WOLF-TOWER. 


A BRETON CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


I. 


Lone ago in Brittany, under 
the government of St. Gildas the 
Wise, seventh abbot of Ruiz, there 
lived a young tenant of the abbey 
who was blind in the right eye 
and lame in the left leg. His name 
was Sylvestre Ker, and his mother, 
Josserande Ker, was the widow of 
Martin Ker, in his lifetime the 
keeper of the great door of the 
Convent of Ruiz. 

The mother and son lived in 
a tower, the ruins of which are 
still seen at the foot of Mont Saint- 
Michel de la Trinité, in the grove 
of chestnut-trees that belongs to 
Jean Maréchal, the mayor's ne- 
phew. These ruins are now called 
the Wolf-Tower, and the Breton 
peasants shudder as they pass 
through the chestnut-grove ; for at 
midnight around the Wolf-’Tower, 
and close to the first circle of 
great stones erected by the Druids 
at Carnac, are seen the phantoms 
of a young man and a young girl— 
Pol Bihan and Matheline du Coat- 
Dor. 

The young girl is of graceful 
figure, with long, floating hair, but 
without a face; and the young 
man is tall and robust, but the 
sleeves of his coat hang limp and 
empty, for he is without arms. 
Round and round the circle they 
pass in opposite directions, and, 
strange to tell, as the legend adds, 
they never meet, nor do they ever 
speak to each other. 

Once a year, on Christmas night, 
instead of walking they run; and 
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all the Christians who cross the 
heath to go to the midnight Mass 
hear from afar the young girl cry: 
“ Wolf Sylvestre Ker, give me back 
my beauty!” and the deep voice 
of the young man adds: “ Wolf 
Sylvestre Ker, give me back my 


”? 


strength ! 
Il. 


And this has lasted for thirteen 
hundred years; therefore you may 
well think there is a story connect- 
ed with it. 

When Martin Ker, the husband 
of Dame Josserande, died, their son 
Sylvestre was only seven years old. 
The widow was obliged to give up 
the guardianship of the great door 
to a man-at-arms, and retire to the 
tower, which was her inheritance ; 
but little Sylvestre Ker had per- 
mission to follow the studies in the 
convent school. The boy showed 
natural ability, but he studied lit- 
tle, except in the class of chemis- 
try, taught by an old monk named 
Thaél, who was said to have dis- 
covered the secret of making gold 
out of lead by adding to it a cer- 
tain substance which no one but 
himself knew; for certainly, if the 
fact had been communicated, all the 
lead in the country would have 
been quickly turned into gold. 
As for Thaél himself, he had been 
careful not to profit by his secret,. 
for Gildas the: Wise had once said 
to him: “ Thaél, Thaél, God does 
not wish you to change the work 
of his hands. Lead is lead, and 
gold is gold. There is enough 
gold, and not too much lead. 
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Leave God's works alone; if not, 
Satan will be your master.” 

Most assuredly such precepts 
would not be well received by mo- 
dern industry ; but St. Gildas knew 
what he said, and Thaél died of 
extreme old age before he had 
changed the least particle of lead 
into gold. This, however, was not 
from want of will, which was prov- 
ed after his death, as the rumor 
spread about that Thaél did not 
‘ altogether desert his laboratory, 
but at times returned to his be- 
loved labors. Many a time in the 
lonely hours of the night the fish- 
ermen, in their barks, watched the 
glimmer of the light in his former 
cell; and Gildas the Wise, having 
been warned of the fact, arose one 
night before Lauds, and with quiet 
steps crossed the corridors, think- 
ing to surprise his late brother, 
and perhaps ask of him some de- 
tails of the other side of the dread- 
ed door which separates life from 
death. 

When he reached the cell he 
listened and heard Thaél’s great 
bellows puffing and blowing, al- 
though no one had yet been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. Gildas 
suddenly opened the door with his 
master-key, and saw before him 
little Sylvestre Ker actively em- 
ployed in relighting Thaél’s fur- 
naces. 

St. Gildas was not a man to give 
way to sudden wrath; he took the 
child by the ear, drew him outside, 
and said to him gently: ° 

“Ker, my little Ker, I know 
what you are attempting and what 
tempts you to make the effort; but 
God does not wish it, nor I either, 
my little Ker.” 

“TI do it,” replied the boy, “ be- 
cause my dear mother is so poor.” 

“Your mother is what she is; 
she has what God gives her. Lead 
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is lead, and gold is gold. If you 
go against the will of God, Satan 
will be your master.” 

Little Ker returned to the tower 
crestfallen, and never again slipped 
into the cell of the dead Thaél; but 
when he was eighteen years old a 
modest inheritance was left him, 
and he bought materials for dis- 
solving metals and distilling the 
juice of plants. He gave out that 
his aim was to learn the art of heal- 
ing; for that great purpose he read 
great books which treated of medi- 
cal science and many other things 
besides. 

He was then a youth of fine ap- 
pearance, with a noble, frank face, 
neither one-eyed nor lame, and led 
a retired life with his mother, who 
ardently loved her only son. No 
one visited them in the tower, 
except the laughing Matheline, the 
heiress of the tenant of Coat-Dor 
and god-daughter of Josserande; 
and Pol Bihan, son of the successor 
of Martin Ker as armed keeper of 
the great door. 

Both Pol and Matheline often 
conversed together, and upon what 
subject, do you think? Always of 
Sylvestre Ker. Was it because 
they loved him? No. What 
Matheline loved most was her own 
fair self, and Pol Bihan’s best 
friend was named Pol Bihan. Ma- 
theline passed long hours before 
her little mirror of polished stecl, 
which faithfully reflected her laugh- 
ing mouth, full of pearls; and Pol 
was proud of his great strength, 
for he was the best wrestler in the 
Carnac country. When they spoke 
of Sylvestre Ker it was to say: 
“What if some fine morning he 
should find the secret of the 
fairy-stone that is the mother of 
gold!” 

And each one mentally added : 

“T must continue to be friendly 
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with him, for if he becomes wealthy 
he will enrich me.” 

Josserande also knew that her 
beloved son sought after the fairy- 
stone, and even had mentioned it 
to Gildas the Wise, who shook his 
venerable head and said: 

“What God wills will be. Be 
careful that your son wears a mask 
over his face when he seeks the 
cursed thing; for what escapes from 
the crucible is Satan’s breath, and 
the breath of Satan causes blind- 
ness.” 

Josserande, meditating upon 
these words, went to kneel before 
the cross of St. Cado, which is in 
front of the seventh stone of Czsar’s 
camp—the one that a little child 
can move by touching it with his 
finger, but that twelve horses, har- 
nessed to twelve oxen, cannot stir 
from its solid foundation. Thus 


prostrate, she prayed: “O Lord 
Jesus! thou who hast mercy for 


mothers on account of the Holy 
Virgin Mary, thy mother, watch 
well over my little Sylvestre, and 
take from his head this thought of 
making gold. Nevertheless, if it 
is thy will that he should be rich, 
thou art the master of all things, 
my sweet Saviour!” 

And as she rose she murmured: 
“What a beautiful boy he would 
be with a cloak of fine cloth and 
a hood bordered with fur, if he 
only had means to buy them!” 


Il. 


It came to pass that as all these 
young people, Pol Bihan, Mathe- 
line, and Sylvestre Ker, gained a 
year each time that twelve months 
rolled by, they reached the age to 
think of marriage; and Josserande 
one morning proceeded to the 
dwelling of the farmer of Coat-Dor 
to ask the hand of Matheline for 
her son, Sylvestre Ker; at which 
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proposal Matheline opened her 
rosy mouth so wide, to laugh the 
louder, that far back she showed 
two pearls which had never before 
been seen. 

When her father asked her if the 
offer suited her she replied: “ Yes, 
father and godmother, provided 
that Sylvestre Ker gives me a 
gown of cloth of silver embroider- 
ed with rubies, like that of the Lady 
of Lannelar, and that Pol Bihan 
may be our groomsman.” 

Pol, who was there, also laughed 
and said: “I will assuredly be 
groomsman to my friend Sylvestre 
Ker, if he consents to give mea 
velvet mantle striped with gold, 
like that of the castellan of Gavre, 
the Lord of Carnac.” 

Whereupon Josserande returned 
to the tower and said to her son: 
“ Ker, my darling, I advise you to 
choose another friend and another 
bride; for those two are not wor- 
thy of your love.” 

But the young man began to 
sigh and groan, and answered: 
“No friendship or love will I ever 
know, except for Pol, my dear com- 
rade, and Matheline, your god- 
daughter, my beautiful play-fel- 
low.” 

And Josserande having told him 
of the two new pearls that Mathe- 
line had shown in the back of her 
mouth, nothing would do but he 
must hurry to Coat-Dor to try and 
see them also. 

On the road from the tower to the 
farm of Coat-Dor is the Point of 
Hinnic, where the grass is salt, 
which makes the cows and rams 
very fierce while they are grazing. 
As Sylvestre Ker walked down the 
path at the end of which is the 
Cross of St. Cado, he saw on the 
summit of the promontory Pol and 
Matheline strolling along, talking 
and laughing; so he thought: 
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“T need not go far to see Mathe- 
line’s.two pearls.’ 

And, in fact, the girl’s merry 
laughter could be heard below, for 
it always burst forth if Pol did but 
open his lips; when, lo and be- 
hold! a huge old ram which had 
been browsing on the salt grass 
tossed back his two horns, and, 
fuming at the nostrils, bleated as 
loud as the stags cry when chased, 
and rushed in the direction of 
Matheline’s voice; for, as every one 
knows, the rams become furious if 
laughter is heard in their mea- 
dow. 

He ran quickly, but Sylvestre 
Ker ran still faster, and arrived the 
first by the girl, so that he received 
the shock of the ram’s butting 
while protecting her with his body. 
The injury was not very great, only 
his right eye was touched by the 
curved end of one of the horns 
when the ram raised his head, and 
thus Sylvestre Ker became one- 
eyed. 

The ram, prevented from slaugh- 
tering Matheline, dashed after Pol 
Bihan, who fled; reached him 
just at the end of the cliff, and 
pushed him into the sea, that beat 
sgainst the rocks fifty feet below. 

Well content with his work, the 
ram walked off, and the story says 
he laughed behind his woolly beard. 
But Matheline wept bitterly and 
cried : 

“Ker, my handsome Ker, save 
Bihan, your sweet friend, from 
death, and I pledge my faith I will 
be your wife without any condi- 
tion.” 

At.the same time, amid the roar- 
ing of the waves, was heard the 
imploring voice of Pol Bihan cry- 
ing: 

“Sylvestre, O Sylvestre Ker! 
my only friend, I cannot swim. 
Come quickly and save me from 
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dying without confession, and all 
you may ask of me you shall have, 
were it the dearest treasure of my 
heart.” 

Sylvestre Ker asked : 

“Will you be my groomsman ?” 

And Bihan replied : 

“Yes, yes, and I will give you 
a hundred crowns. And all 
that your mother may ask of me 
she shall have. But hasten, has- 
ten, dear friend, or the waves will 
carry me off.” 

Sylvestre Ker’s blood was pour- 
ing from the wound in his eye, and 
his sight was dimmed; but he was 
generous of heart, and boldly leap- 
ed from the top of the promontory. 
As he fell his left leg was jammed 
against a jutting rock and broke, 
so there he was, lame as well as one- 
eyed; nevertheless, he dragged 
Bihan to the shore and asked : 

“When shall the wedding be?” 

As Matheline hesitated in her 
answer—for Sylvestre’s brave deeds 
were too recent to be forgotten— 
Pol Bihan came to her assistance 
and gaily cried: 

“You must wait, Sylvestre, my 
saviour, until your leg and eye are 
healed.” 

“ Still longer,” added Matheline 
(and now Sylvestre Ker saw the two 
new pearls, for in her laughter she 
opened her mouth from ear to ear)— 
“still longer, as limping, one-eyed 
men are not to my taste—no, no!” 

“But,” cried Sylvestre Ker, “it 
is for your sakes that I am one- 
eyed and lame.” 

“ That is true,” said Bihan. 

“That is true,” also repeated 
Matheline; for she always spoke 
as he did. 

“Ker, my friend Ker,” resumed 
Bihan, “wait until to-morrow, and 
we will make you happy.” 

And off they went, Matheline and 
he, arm-in-arm, leaving Sylvestre 
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to go hobbling along to the tower, 
alone with his sad thoughts. 

Would you believe it? Trudg- 
ing wearily home, he consoled him- 
self by thinking that he had seen two 
new pearls behind the smile. You 
may, perhaps, think you have never 
met such a fool. Undeceive your- 
self: it isthe same with all the men, 
who only look for laughing girls 
with teeth like pearls. 

3ut the sorrowful one was Jos- 
serande, the widow, when she saw 
her son with only one eye and one 
sound leg. 

“Where did all this happen ?” she 
asked with tears. 

And as Sylvestre Ker gently an- 
swered, “ I have seen them, mother; 
they are very beautiful,” Josserande 
divined that he spoke of her god- 
daughter's two pearls, and cried: 

“ By all that is holy, he has also 
lost his mind !” 

Then, seizing her staff, she went 
to the Abbey of Ruiz, to consult 
St. Gildas as to what could be done 
in this unfortunate case; and the 
wise man replied : 

“You should not have spoken of 
the two pearls; your son would 
have remained at home. But now 
that the evil is done, nothing will 
happen to him contrary to God’s 
holy will. At high tide the sea 
comes foaming over the sands, yet 
see how quietly it retires. What 
is Sylvestre Ker doing now ?” 

“He is lighting his furnaces,” 
replied Josserande. 

The wise man paused to reflect, 
and after a little while said : 

“In the first place, you must 
pray devoutly to the Lord our God, 
and afterward look well before 
you to know where to put your 
feet. The weak buy the strong, 
the unhappy the happy; did you 
know that, my good woman? Your 
son will persevere in search of the 
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fairy-stone that changes lead into 
gold, to pay for Pol’s wicked friend- 
ship and for the pearls behind the 
dangerous smiles of that Matheline. 
Since God permits it, all is right. 
Yet see that your son is well pro- 
tected against the smoke of his 
crucible, for it is the very breath 
of Satan; and make him promise 
to go to the midnight Mass.” 

For it was near the glorious 
Feast of Christmas. 


IV. 


Josserande had no difficulty in 
making Sylvestre Ker promise to 
go to the midnight Mass, for he 
was a good Christian; and she 
bought for him an iron armer to 
put on when he worked around his 
crucibles, so as to preserve him 
from Satan's breath. 

And it happened that, late and 
early, Pol Bihan now came to the 
tower, bringing with him the 
laughing Matheline; for it was 
rumored around that at last Syl- 
vestre Ker would soon find the 
fairy-stone and become a wealthy 
man. It was not only two new 
pearls that Matheline showed at the 
corners of her rosy mouth, but a 
brilliant row, that shone, and chat- 
tered, and laughed, from her lips 
down to her throat; for Pol Bihan 
had said to her: 

“Laugh as much as you can; for 
smiles attract fools, as the turning- 
mirror catches larks.” 

We have spoken of Matheline’s 
lips, of her throat, and of her 
smile, but not of her heart; of 
that we can only say the place 
where it should have been was 
nearly empty; so she replied to 
Bihan : 

“ As much as you will. I can af- 
ford to laugh to be rich; and when 
the fool shall have given me all the 
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gold of the earth, all the pleasures 
of the world, I will be happy, happy. 
. . . I will have them all for my- 
self, for myself alone, and I will 
enjoy them.” 

Pol Bihan clasped his hands in 
admiration, so lovely and wise was 
she for her age; but he thought: 
“TI am wiser still than you, my 
beauty : we will share between us 
what the fool will give—one half 
for me, and the other also; the 
rest for you. Let the water run 
under the bridge.” 

The day before Christmas they 
came together to the tower—Ma- 
theline carrying a basket of chest- 
nuts, Pol a large jug, full of sweet 
cider—to make merry with the god- 
mother. They roasted the chest- 
nuts in the ashes, and heated the 
cider before the fire, adding to it 
fermented honey, wine, sprigs of 
rosemary, and marjoram leaves; 


and so delicious was the perfume 


of the beverage that even Dame 
Josserande longed for a taste. 

On the way Pol had advised 
Matheline adroitly to question 
Sylvestre Ker, to know when he 
would at last find the fairy-stone. 
Sylvestre Ker neither ate chest- 
nuts nor drank wine, so absorbed 
was he in the contemplation of 
Matheline’s bewitching smiles; 
and she said to him: 

“Tell me, my handsome, lame, 
and one-eyed bridegroom, will I 
soon be the wife of a wealthy 
man ?” 

Sylvestre Ker, whose eye shot 
forth a lurid flame, replied : 

“You would have been as rich 
as you are beautiful to-morrow, 
without fail, if I had not promised 
my dear mother to accompany her 
to the midnight Mass _ to-night. 
The favorable hour falls just at 
the first stroke of Matins.” 

“ To-day ?” 
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“Between to-day and to-mor- 
row.” 

“ And can it not be put off?” 

“Yes, it can be put off for seven 
years.” 

Dame Josserande heard nothing, 
as Pol was relating an interesting 
story, so as to distract her atten- 
tion; but while talking he listened 
with all his ears. 

Matheline laughed no longer, 
and thought: 

“Sevenyears! Can I wait seven 
years?” ‘Then she continued : 

“ Beautiful bridegroom, how do 
you know that the psopitious mo- 
ment falls precisely at the hour of 
Matins? Who told you so?” 

“The stars,” replied Sylvestre 
Ker. “At midnight Mars and 
Saturn will arrive in diametrical 
opposition ; Venus will seek Vesta; 
Mercury will disappear in the sun ; 
and the planet without a name, 
that the deceased Thaél divined by 
calculation, I saw last night, steer- 
ing its unknown route through 
space to come in conjunction with 
Jupiter. Ah! if 1 only dared dis- 
obey my dear mother.” 

He was interrupted by a distant 
vibration of the bells of Plouhar- 
nel, which rang out the first signal 
of the midnight Mass. Josserande 
instantly left her wheel. 

“Tt would be asin to spin one 
thread more,” saidshe. “ Come, my 
son Sylvestre, put on your Sunday 
clothes, and let us be off for the 
parish church, if you please.” 

Sylvestre wished to rise, for 
never yet had he disobeyed his 
mother; but Matheline, seated at 
his side, detained him and mur- 
mured in silvery tones: 

“My handsome friend, you have 
plenty of time.” 

Pol, on his side, said to Dame 
Josserande : 

“Get your staff, neighbor, and 
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start at once, so as to take your 
time. Your god-daughter Mathe- 
line will accompany you; and I 
will follow with my friend Sylves- 
tre, for fear some accident might 
happen to him with his lame leg 
and sightless eye.” 

As he proposed, so was it done; 
for Josserande suspected nothing, 
knowing that her son had promis- 
ed, and that he would not break 
his word. As they were leaving, 
Pol whispered to Matheline: 

“ Amuse the good woman well, 
for the fool must remain here.” 

And thegirl replied : 

“Try and see tlre caldron in 
which our fortune is cooking. 
You will tell me how it is done.” 

Off the two women started; a 
large, kind mother’s heart, full of 
tender love, and a sparrow’s little 
gizzard, narrow and dry, without 
enough room in it for one pure 
tear. 


For a moment Sylvestre Ker 
stood on the threshold of the open 


door to watch them depart. On 
the gleaming white snow their two 
shadows fell; the one bent and al- 
ready tottering, the other erect, 
flexible, and each step seemed a 
bound. The young lover sighed. 
Behind him Pol Bihan in a low 
voice said: 

“Ker, my comrade, I know 
what you are thinking about, and 
you are right to think so; this 
must come to an end. She is as 
impatient as you are, for her love 
equals yours; for both of you it is 
too long to wait.” 

Sylvestre Ker turned pale with 
joy. 

“Do you speak truth ?” he stam- 
mered. “ Am I fortunate enough to 
be loved by her?” 

“Yes, on my faith!” replied Pol 
Bihan, “she loves you too well for 
her own peace. When a girl 
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laughs too much, it is to keep from 
weeping—that’s the real truth.” 


Vv. 


Well might they call. him “ the 
fool,” poor Sylvestre Ker! Not 
that he had less brains than an- 
other man—on the contrary, he 
was now very learned—but love 
crazes him who places his affec- 
tions on an unworthy object. Syl- 
vestre Ker’s little finger was worth 
two dozen Pol Bihans and fifty 
Mathelines; in spite of which Ma- 
theline and Pol Bihan were perfect- 
ly just in their contempt, for he 
who ascends the highest falls the 
lowest. 

When Sylvestre had re-entered 
the tower Pol commenced to sigh 
heavily and said: 

“What a pity! 
great pity!” 

“ What is a pity?” asked Sylves- 
tre Ker. | 

“It is a pity to miss such a rare 
opportunity.” 

Sylvestre Ker exclaimed : 

“What opportunity? So. you 
were listening to my conversation 
with Matheline ?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Pol. “I al- 
ways have an ear open to hear 
what concerns you, my true friend. 
Seven years! Shall I tell you what 
Ithink? You would only have 
twelve months to wait to go with 
your mother to another Christmas 
Mass.” 

“T have promised,” 
vestre. 

“ That is nothing; if your mother 
loves you truly, she will forgive 
you.” 

“Tf she loves me!” cried Sylves- 
tre Ker. “Oh! yes, she loves me 
with her whole heart.” 

Some chestnuts still remained, 
and Bihan shelled one while he 
said : 


What a great, 


said Syl- 
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“Certainly, certainly, mothers 
always love their children; but 
Matheline is not your mother. 
You are one-eyed, you are lame, 
and you have sold your little patri- 
mony to buy your furnaces. Noth- 
ing remains of it. Where is the 
girl who can wait seven years? 
Nearly the half of her age! .. 
If I were in your place I would 
not throw away my luck as you are 
about to do, but at the hour of 
Matins I would work for my hap- 
piness.” 

Sylvestre Ker was standing be- 
fore the fireplace. He listened, 
his eyes bent down, with a frown 
upon his brow. 

“You have spoken well,” at last 
he said ; “my dear mother will for- 
give me. I shall remain, and will 
work at the hour of Matins.” 

“You have decided for the 
best!” cried Bihan. .““ Rest easy; I 
will be with you in case .of danger. 
Open the door of your laboratory. 
We will work together ; I will cling 
to you like your shadow !” 

Sylvestre Ker did not move, but 
looked fixedly upon the floor, and 
then, as if thinking aloud, mur- 
mured : 

“Tt will be the first time that I 
have ever caused my dear mother 
sorrow !” 

He opened a door, but not that 
of the laboratory, pushed Pol Bihan 
outside, and said : 

“ The danger is for myself alone ; 
the gold will be for all. Goto the 
Christmas Mass in my place; say 
to Matheline that she will be rich, 
and to my dear mother that she 
shall have a happy old age, since 
she will live and die with her fortu- 
nate son.” 


VI. 


When Sylvestre Ker was alone 
he listened to the noise of the 
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waves dashing upon the beach, and 
the sighing of the wind among the 
great oaks—two mournful sounds. 
And he looked at the empty seats 
of Matheline, the madness of his 
heart ; and of his dear mother, Jos- 
serande, the holy tenderness of all 
his life. Little by little had he 
seen the black hair of the widow 
become gray, then white, around 
her sunken temples. That night 
memory carried him back even to 
his cradle, over which had bent the 
sweet, noble face of her who had 
always spoken to him of God. 

But whence came tose golden 
ringlets that ‘mingled with Josse- 
rande’s black hair, and which shone 
in the sunlight above his mother’s 
snowy locks? and that laugh, ah! 
that silvery laugh of youth, which 
prevented Sylvestre Ker from hear- 
ing in his pious recollections the 
calm, grave voice of his mother. 
Whence did it come? 

Seven years! Pol had said, 
“Where is the girl who can wait 
seven years?” and these words 
floated in the air. Never had the 
son of Martin Ker heard such 
strange voices amid the roaring of 
the ocean, nor inthe rushing winds 
of the forest of the Druids. 

Suddenly the tower also com- 
menced to speak, not only through 
the cracks of the old windows 
when the mournful wind sighed, 
but with a confusion of sounds 
that resembled the busy whispering 
of a crowd, that penetrated through 
the closed doors of the laboratory, 
under which a bright light stream- 
ed. 

Sylvestre Ker opened the door, 
fearing to see all in a blaze, but 
there was no fire; the light that 
had streamed under the door came 
from the round, red eye of his fur- 
nace, and happened to strike the 
stone of the threshold. No one 
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was in the laboratory,; still the 
noises, similar to the chattering 
of an audience awaiting a prom- 
ised spectacle, did not cease. The 
air was full of speaking things; 
the spirits could be felt swarming 
around, as closely packed as the 
wheat in the barn or the sand on 
the sea-shore. 

And, although not seen, they 
spoke all kinds of phantom-words, 
which were heard right and 
left, before and behind, above and 
below, and which penetrated 
through the pores of the skin like 
quicksilver pasging through a cloth. 
They said : 

“The Magi have started, my 
friend.” 

“My friend, the Star shines in 
the East.” 

“ My friend, my friend, the little 
King Jesus is born in the manger, 
upon the straw.” 

“Sylvestre Ker will surely go 
with the shepherds.” 

“Not at all; Sylvestre Ker will 
not go.” 

“Good Christian he was.” 

“Good Christian he is no lon- 
ger.” 

“ He has forgotten the name of 
Joseph, the chaste spouse.” 

“And the name of Mary, the 
ever Virgin Mother.” 

“No, no, no !” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” 

“He will go!” 

“He will not go!” 

“He will go, since he promised 
Dame Josserande.” 

“He will not go, since Matheline 
told him to stay.” 

“My friend, my friend, to-night 
Sylvestre Ker will find the golden 
secret.” 

“ To-night, my friend, my friend, 
he will win the heart of the one he 
loves.” 


And the invisible spirits, thus 
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disputing, sported through the air, 
mounting, descending, whirling 
around like atoms of dust in a-sun- 
beam, from the flag-stones of the 
floor to the rafters of the roof. 

Inside the furnace, in the cruci- 
ble, some other thing responded, 
but it could not be well heard, as 
the crucible had been hermetically 
sealed. 

“Go out from here, you wicked 
crowd,” said Sylvestre Ker, sweep- 
ing around with a broom of holly- 
branches. “What are you doing 
here? Go outside, cursed spirits, 
damned souls—go, go !” 

From all the corners of the room 
came laughter; Matheline seemed 
everywhere. 

Suddenly there was profound si- 
lence, and the wind from the sea 
brought the sound of the bells of 
Plouharnel, ringing the second 
peal for the midnight Mass. 

“ My friend, what are they say- 
ing?” 

“They say Christmas, my friend— 
Christmas, Christmas, Christmas!” 

“Not at all! They say, Gold, 
gold, gold!” 

“ You lie, my friend!” 

“ My friend, you lie!” 

And the other voices, those that 
were grumbling in the interior of 
the furnace, swelled and puffed. 
The fire, that no person was blow- 
ing, kept up by itself, hot as the 
soul of a forge should be. The 
crucible became red, and the stones 
of the furnace were dyed a deep 
scarlet. 

In vain did Sylvestre Ker sweep 
with his holly broom; between the 
branches, covered with sharp leaves, 
the spirits passed—nothing could 
catch them; and the heat was so 
great the boy was bathed in per- 
spiration. 

After the bells had finished their 
second peal he said: “ I am stifling. 
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I will open the window to let out 
the heat as well as this herd of evil 
spirits.” 

But as soon as he opened the 
window the whole country com- 
menced to laugh under its white 
mantle of snow—barren heath, 
ploughed land, Druid stones, even 
to the enormous oaks of the forest, 
with their glistening summits, that 
shook their frosty branches, saying : 
“Sylvestre Ker will go! Sylvestre 
Ker will not go!” 

Not a spirit from within flew out, 
while all the outside spirits enter- 
ed, muttering, chattering, laughing : 
“Yes, yes, yes, yes! No, no, no, 
no!” And I believe they fought. 


At the same time the sound of a 
cavalcade advancing was heard on 
the flinty road that passed before the 
tower; and Sylvestre Ker recogniz- 
ed the long procession of the monks 
of Ruiz, led by the grand abbot, 
Gildas the Wise, arrayed in cope 


and mitre, with his crosier in his 
hand, going to the Mass of Plou- 
harnel, as the convent-chapel was 
being rebuilt. 

When the head of the cavalcade 
approached the tower the grand 
abbot cried out : 

“My armed guards, sound your 
horns to awaken Dame Josserande’s 
son !” 

And instantly there was a blast 
from the’ horns, which rang out 
until Gildas the Wise exclaimed : 

“ Be silent, for there is my tenant 
wide awake at his window.” 

When all was still-the grand 
abbot raised his crosier and said: 

“My tenant, the first hour of 
Christmas approaches, the glorious 
Feast of the Nativity. Extinguish 
your furnaces and hasten to Mass, 
for you have barely time.” 

And on he passed, while those 
in the procession, as they saluted 
Ker, repeated : 
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“Sylvestre Ker, you have barely 
time; make haste !” 

The voices of the air kept gib- 
bering: “He willgo! He wi!l not 
go!” and the wind whistled in bit- 
ter sarcasm. 

Sylvestre Ker closed his window. 
He sat down, his head clasped by 
his trembling hands. His heart 
was rent by two forces that dragged 
him, one to the right, the other to 
the left: his mother’s prayer and 
Matheline’s laughter. 

He was no miser; he did not 
covet gold for the sake of gold, but 
that he might buy the row of pearls 
and smiles that hung from the lips 
of Matheline. . 

“Christmas!” cried a voice in 
the air. 

“ Christmas, 
mas!” 
voices. 

Sylvestre Ker suddenly opened 
his eyes, and saw that the furnace 
was fiery red from top to bottom, 
and that the crucible was surround- 
ed with rays so dazzling he could 
not even look at it. Something 
was boiling inside that sounded 
like the roaring of a tempest. 

“ Mother! O my dear mother!” 
cried the terrified man, “I am 
coming. I'llrun... .” 

But thousands of little voiccs 
stung his ears with the words: 

“Too late, too late, too late! It 
is too late!” 

Alas! alas! the wind from the 
sea brought the third peal of the 
bells of Plouharnel, and they also 
said to him: “ ‘Too late!” 


Christmas, - Christ- 
repeated all the other 


Vil. 


As the sound of the bells died 
away the last drop of water fell 
from the clepsydra and marked 
the hour of midnight. Then the 
furnace opened and showed the 
glowing crucible, which burst with 
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a terrible noise, and threw out a 
gigantic flame that reached the 
sky through the torn roof. Sylves- 
tre Ker, enveloped by the fire, fell 
prostrate on the ground, suffocated 
in the burning smoke. 

The silence of death followed. 
Suddenly an awful voice said to 
him: “Arise.” And he arose. 

On the spot where had stood the 
furnace, of which not a vestige re- 
mained, was standing a man, or 
rather a colossus; and Sylvestre 
Ker needed but a glance to recog- 
nize in himthe demon. His body 
appeared to be of iron, red-hot and 
transparent; for in his veins could 
be seen the liquid gold, flowing 
into, and then in turn retreating 
from, his heart, black as an extin- 
guished coal. 

The creature, who was both fear- 
ful and beautiful to behold, extend- 
ed his hand toward the side of the 
tower nearest the sea, and in the 
thick wall a large breach was made. 

“ Look,” said Satan. 

Sylvestre Ker obeyed. He saw, 
as though distance were annihilat- 
ed, the interior of the humble 
church of Plouharnel where the 
faithful were assembled. The offi- 
ciating priest had just ascended 
the altar, brilliant with the Christ- 
mas candles, and there was great 
pomp and splendor; for the many 
monks of Gildas the Wise were 
assisting the poor clergy of the 
parish. 

In a corner, under the shadow of 
acolumn, knelt Dame Josserande 
in fervent prayer, but often did the 
dear woman turn toward the door 
to watch for the coming of her 
son. 

Not far from her was Matheline 
du Coat-Dor, bravely attired and 
very beautiful, but lavishing the 
pearls of her smiles upon all who 
sought them, forgetting no one but 
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God; and close to Matheline Pol 
Bihan squared his broad shoulders. 

Then, even as Satan had given 
to Sylvestre Ker’s sight the power 
of piercing the walls, so did he per- 
mit him to look into the depth of 
hearts. 

In his mother’s heart he saw 
himself asin a mirror. It was full 
of him. Good Josserande prayed 
for him; she united Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph, the holy family, whose 
feast is Christmas, in the pious 
prayer which fell from her lips; 
and ever and ever said her heart to 
God: “ My son, my son, my son!” 

In the heart of Pol Sylvestre 
Ker saw pride of strength and 
gross cupidity; in the spot where 
should have been the heart of Ma- 
theline he saw Matheline, and no- 
thing but Matheline, in adoration 
before Matheline. 

“T have seen enough,” said Syl- 
vestre Ker. 

“Then,” replied Satan, “ listen!” 

And immediately the sacred mu- 
sic resounded in the ears of the 
young tenant of the tower, as plain- 
ly as though he were in the church 
of Plouharnel. They were singing 
the Sanctus: “ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Hosts! The heavens 
and the earth are full of thy glory. 
Hosanna in the highest! Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. Hosanna in the high- 
est!” 

Dame Josserande repeated the 
words with the others, but the re- 
frain of. her heart continued: “O 
Jesus, Infinite Goodness ! may he be 
happy. Deliver him from all evil 
and from all sin. I have only him 
to love. . . . Holy, holy, holy, give 
me all the suffering, and keep for 
him all the happiness!” 

Can you believe it? Even while 
piously inhaling the perfume of this 
celestial hymn the young tenant 
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wished to know what Matheline 
was saying to God. Everything 
speaks to God—the wild beasts in 
the forest, the birds in the air, even 
the plants, whose roots are in the 
ground. 

But miserable girls who sell the 
pearls of their smiles are lower than 
the animals and vegetables. No- 
thing is beneath them, Pol Bihan 
excepted. Instead of speaking to 
God, Pol Bihan and Matheline 
whispered together, and Sylvestre 
Ker heard them as distinctly as if 
he had been between them. 

“How much will the fool give 
me ?” asked Matheline. 

“The idiot will give you all,” 
replied Pol. 

“And must I really squint with 
that one-eyed creature, and limp 
with the lame wretch ?” 

Sylvestre Ker felt his heart die 
away within him. 

Meanwhile, Josserande prayed: 
“O ever Virgin Mother! pray 
for my dear child. As Jesus is 
your adorable heart, Sylvestre Ker 
is my poor heart... .” 

“ Never mind,” continued Bihan, 
“it is worth while limping and 
squinting for a time to win all the 
money in the world.” 

“That is true; 
long ?” 

Sylvestre Ker held his breath to 
hear the better. 

“ As long as you please,” answer- 
ed Pol Bihan. 

There was a pause, after which 
the gay Matheline resumed in a 
lower tone : 

“But ... they say after a mur- 
der one can never laugh, and I wish 
to laugh always... .” 

“Will I not be there?” replied 
Bihan. “Some time or other the 
idiot will certainly seek a quarrel 
with me, and I will crack his 
bones by only squeezing him in 
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my arms; you can count upon my 
strength.” 

“J have heard enough,” said 
Sylvestre Ker to Satan. 

“ And do you still love this Bi- 
han ?” 

“No, I despise him.” 

“And Matheline—do you love 
her yet ?” 

“Yes, oh! yes, . 
hate her!” 

“T see,” said Satan, “that you 
are a coward and wicked like all 
men. Since you have heard and. 
seen enough at a distance, listen, 
and look at your feet... .” 

The wall closed with a loud crash 
of the stones as they came together, 
and Sylvestre Ker saw that he was 
surrounded by an enormous heap 
of gold-pieces, as high as his waist, 
which gently floated, singing the 
symphony of riches. All around 
him was gold, and through the gap 
in the roof the shower of gold fell 
and fell and fell. 

“Am I the master of all this ?” 
asked Sylvestre Ker. 

“Yes,” replied Satan ; “you have 
compelled me, who am gold, to 
come forth from my caverns; you 
are therefore the master of gold, 
provided you purchase it at the 
price of your soul. You canno! 
have both God and gold. You 
must choose one or the other.” 

“TI have chosen,” said Sylvestre 
Ker. “I keep my soul.” 

“You have firmly decided ?” 

“ Trrevocably.” 

“Once, twice, . . . reflect! You 
have just acknowledged that you 
still love the laughing Matheline.” 

“ And that I hate her; .. . yes, 

. itis so, . . . but in eternity | 
wish to be with my dear mother 
Josserande.”’ 

“Were there no mothers,” grow!- 
ed Satan, “I could play my game 
much better in the world !” 


owe «a. I 
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And he added : 

“For the third time, . 
judged !” 

The heap of gold became as tur- 
bulent as the water of a cascade, 
and leaped and sang; the millions 
of little sonorous coins clashed 
against each other, then all was 
silent and they vanished. The 
room appeared as black as a place 
where there had been a great fire ; 
nothing could be seen but the lurid 
gleam of Satan’s iron body. 

Then said Sylvestre Ker: 

“ Since all is ended, retire !”’ 


. ad- 
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But the demon did not stir. 

“Do you think, then,” he asked, 
“that you have brought me hither 
for nothing? There is the law. 
You are not altogether my slave, 
since you have kept your soul; but 
as you have freely called me, and I 
have come, you are my vassal. I 


The 


have a half-claim over you. 
little children know that; I am as- 
tonished at your ignorance. . . 

From midnight to three o’clock in 
the morning ‘you belong to me, in 
the form of an animal, restless, rov- 
ing, complaining, without help from 


God. This is what you owe to 
your strong friend and beautiful 
bride. Let us settle the affair be- 
fore I depart. What animal do 
you wish to be—roaring lion, bel- 
lowing ox, bleating sheep, crowing 
cock? If you become a dog you 
can crouch at Matheline’s feet, and 
Bihan can lead you by a leash to 
hunt in the woods. . . .” 

“I wish,” cried Sylvester Ker, 
whose anger burst forth at these 
words—“I wish to be a wolf, to 
devour them both !” 

“So be it,” said Satan; “ wolf 
you shall be three hours of the 
night during your mortal life. . . . 
Leap, wolf!” 
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And the wolf Sylvestre Ker leap- 
ed, and with one dash shattered 
the casement of the window as he 
cleared it with a bound. Through 
the aperture in the roof Satan es- 
caped, and, spreading a pair of im- 
mense wings, rapidly disappeared 
in an opposite direction from the 
steeple of Plouharnel, whose chimes 
were ringing at the Elevation. 


1X. 


I do not know if you have ever 
seen a Breton village come forth 
after the midnight Mass. It isa 
joyous sight, but a brief one, as all 
are in a hurry to return home, 
where the midnight meal awaits 
them—a frugal feast, but eaten 
with such cheerful hearts. The 
people, for a moment massed in 
the cemetery, exchange hospitable 
invitations, kind wishes, and friend- 
ly jokes; then divide into little 
caravans, which hurry along the 
roads, laughing, talking, singing. 
If it is a clear, cold night, the click- 
ing of their wooden shoes may be 
heard for some time; but if it is 
damp weather the sound is stifled, 
and after a few moments the faint 
echo of an “adieu” or Christmas 
greeting is all that can be heard 
around the church as the beadle 
closes it. 

In the midst of all this cheerful- 
ness Josserande alone returned 
with a sad heart; for through 
the whole Mass she had in vain 
watched for her beloved son. She 
walked fifty paces behind the caval- 
cade of the monks of Ruiz, and 
dared not approach the Grand-Ab- 
bot Gildas, for fear of being ques- 
tioned about her boy. On her 
right was Matheline du Coat-Dor, 
on her left Bihan—both eager 
to console her; for they thought 
that by that time Sylvestre Ker 
must have learned the wonderful 
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secret which would secure him un- 
told wealth, and to possess the 
son they should cling to the mo- 
ther; therefore there were pro- 
mises and caresses, and “ will you 
have this, or will you have that ?” 

“Dear godmother, I shall al- 
ways be with you,” said Matheline, 
“to comfort and rejoice your old 
age; for your son is my heart.” 

Pol Bihan continued : 

“T will never marry, but always 
remain with my friend, Sylvestre 
Ker, whom I love more than my- 
self. And nothing must worry 
you; if he is weak I am strong, 
and I will work for two.” 

To pretend that Dame Josse- 
rande paid much attention to all 
these words would be false; for 
her son possessed her whole soul, 
and she thought: 

“ This the first time he has ever 
disobeyed and deceived me. The 
demon of avarice has entered into 
him. Why does he want so much 
money? Can all the riches of the 
world pay for one of the tears that 
the ingratitude of a beloved son 
draws from his mother’s eyes ?” 

Suddenly her thoughts were ar- 
rested, for the sound of a trumpet 
was heard in the still night. 

“It is the convent-horn,’ 
Matheline. 

“ And it sounds the wolf-alarm !” 
added Pol. 

“What harm can the wolf do,” 
asked Josserande, “ toa well-mount- 
ed troop like the cavalry of Gildas 
the Wise? And, besides, cannot 
the holy abbot with a single word 
put to flight a hundred wolves?” 

They had arrived at the heath 
of Carnac, where are the two 
thousand seven hundred and twen- 
ty-nine Druid stones, and the 
monks had already passed the 
round point where nothing grows, 
neither grass nor heath, and which 
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resembles an enormous caldron— 
a caldron wherein to make oaten 
porridge—or rather a race-course, 
to exercise horses. 

On one side might be seen the 
town, dark and gloomy; on the 
other, as far as the eye couldreach, 
rows of rugged obelisks, half-black, 
half-white, owing to the snow, 
which threw into bold relief each 
jagged outline. Josserande, Mathe- 
line, and Pol Bihan had just turned 
from the sunken road which branch- 
es toward Plouharnel; and the 
moon played hide-and-go-seek be- 
hind a flock of little clouds that 
flitted over the sky like lambs. 

Then astrange thing happened. 
The cavalcade of monks was seen 
to retreat from the entrance of the 
avenues to the middle of the circle, 
while the horn sounded the signal 
of distress, and loud cries were 
heard of “ Wolf! wolf! wolf!” 

At the same time could be dis- 
tinguished the clashing of arms, 
the stamping of horses, and all the 
noise of a ferocious struggle, above 
which rose the majestic tones of 
Gildas the Wise, as he said with 
calmness : 

“Wolf, wicked wolf, I forbid you 
to touch God’s servants!” 

But it seemed that the wicked 
wolf was in no hurry to obey, for 
the cavalcade plunged hither and 
thither, as though shaken by con- 
vulsion; and the moon having 
come forth from the clouds, there 
was seen an enormous beast strug- 
gling with the staffs of the monks, 
the halberds of the armed guard, 
the pitchforks and spears of the 
peasants, who had hastened from 
all directions at the trumpet-call 
from Ruiz. 

The animal received many 
wounds, but it was fated not to 
die. Again and again it charged 
upon the crowd, rushed up and 
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down, round and round, biting, 
tearing with its great teeth so fear- 
fully that a large circle was made 
around the grand abbot, who 
was finally left alone in face of the 
wolf. 

For a wolf it was. 

And the grand abbot having 
touched it with his crosier, the 
wolf crouched at his feet, panting, 
trembling, and bloody. Gildas the 
Wise bent over it, looked at it at- 
tentively, then said : 

“Nothing happens contrary to 
God’s holy will. Wheére is Dame 
Josserande ?” 

“T am here,” replied a mournful 
voice full of tears, “and I dread a 
great misfortune.” 

She also was alone; for Mathe- 
line and Pol Bihan, seized with 
terror, had rushed across the fields 
at the first alarm and abandoned 
their precious charge. The grand 
abbot called Josserande and said: 

“Woman, do not despair. 
Above you is the Infinite Goodness, 
who holds in his hands the heavens 
and the whole earth. Meanwhile, 
protect your wolf; we must return 
to the monastery to gain from sleep 
strength to serve the Lord our 
God!” 

And he resumed his course, fol- 
lowed by his escort. 

The wolf did not move; his 
tongue lay on the snow, which was 
reddened by his blood. Josserande 
knelt beside him and prayed fer- 
vently. For whom? For her be- 
loved son. Did she already know 
that the wolf was Sylvestre Ker? 
Certainly; such a thing could 
scarcely be divined, but under 
what form cannot a mother discov- 
er her darling child ? 

She defended the wolf against 
the peasants, who had returned to 
strike him with their pitchforks 
and pikes, as they believed him 
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dead. ‘The two last who came were 
Pol Bihan and Matheline. Pol Bi- 
han kicked him on the head and 
said, “Take that, you fool!” and 
Matheline threw stones at him and 
cried : “Idiot, take that, and that, 
and that!” 

They had hoped for all the gold 
in the world, and this dead beast 
could give them nothing more. 

After a while two ragged beggars 
passed by and assisted Josserande 
in carrying the wolf into the tower. 
Where is charity most often found? 
Among the poor, who are the fig- 
ures of Jesus Christ. 


xX. 


Day dawned. A man slept in 
the bed of Sylvestre Ker, where 
widow Josserande had laid a wolf. 
The room still bore the marks of a 
fire, and snow fell through the hole 
in the roof. The young tenant's 
face was disfigured with blows, and 
his hair, stiffened with blood, hung 
in heavy locks. In his feverish 
sleep he talked, and the name 
that escaped his lips was Mathe- 
line’s. At his bedside the mother 
watched and prayed. 

When Sylvestre Ker awoke he 
wept, for the thought of his con- 
demnation returned, but the re- 
membrance of Pol and Matheline 
dried the tears in his burning eyes. 

“Tt was for those two,” said he, 
“that I forgot God and my mother. 
I still feel my friend’s heel upon 
my forehead, and even to the bot- 
tom of my heart the shock of the 
stones thrown at me by my be- 
trothed !” 

“ Dearest,” murmured Josse- 
rande, “ dearer to me than ever, I 
know nothing; tell me all.” 

Sylvestre Ker obeyed; and when 
he had finished Josserande kissed 
him, took up her staff, and proceed- 
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ed toward the convent of Ruiz to 
ask, according to her custom, aid 
and counsel from Gildas the Wise. 
On her way men, women, and chil- 
dren looked curiously at her, for 
throughout the country it was al- 
ready known that she was the 
mother of a wolf. Even behind 
the hedge which enclosed the 
abbey orchard Matheline and Pol 
were hidden to see her pass; and 
she heard Pol say: “Will you 
come to-night to see the wolf run 
round ?” 

“Without fail,” replied Mathe- 
line; and the sting of her laughter 
pierced Josserande like a poison- 
ous thorn. 

The grand abbot received her, 
surrounded by great books and 
dusty manuscripts. When she 


wished to explain her son’s case 
he stopped her and said: 

“Widow of Martin Ker, poor, 
good woman, since the beginning 


of the world Satan, the demon of 
gold and pride, has worked many 
such wickednesses. Do you re- 
member the deceased brother, 
Thaél, who is a saint for having 
resisted the desire of making gold— 
he who had the power to do it?” 

“Yes,” answered Josserande ; 
“and would to heaven my Sylves- 
tre had imitated him!” 

“Very well,” replied Gildas the 
Wise, “ instead of sleeping I passed 
the rest of the night with St. Thaél, 
seeking a means to save your son, 
Sylvestre Ker.” 

“And have you found it, fa- 
ther?” 

The grand abbot neither an- 
swered yes nor no, but he began to 
turn over a very thick manuscript 
filled with pictures; and while 
turning the leaves he said: “ Life 
springs from death, according to 
the divine word; death seizes the 
living according to the pagan law 
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of Rome ; and it is nearly the same 
thing in the order of miserable 
temporal ambition, whose inheri- 
tance is a strength, a life, shot 
forth from acoffin. This is a book 
of the defunct Thaél’s, which treats 
of the question of maladies caused 
by the breath of gold—a deadly 
poison... . Woman, would you 
have the courage to strike your 
wolf a blow on his head powerful 
enough to break the skull ?” 

At these words Josserande fell 
her full length upon the tiles, as if 
she had been stabbed to the heart ; 
but in the very depth of her agony— 
for she thought herself dying—she 
replied: 

“If you should order me to do 
it, I would.” 

“You have this great confidence 
in me, poor woman ?” cried Gildas, 
much moved. 

“You are a man of God,” an- 
swered Josserande, “and I have 
faith in God.” 

Gildas the Wise prostrated him- 
self on the ground and struck his 
breast, knowing that he had felt a 
movement of pride. ‘Then, stand- 
ing up, he raised Josserande, and 
kissed the hem of her robe, saying : 

“Woman, I adore in you the 
most holy faith. Prepare your axe, 
and sharpen it!” 


XI, 


In Brittany, when this legend is 
repeated, the relater here adds a 
current proverb of the province: 
“ Christians, there is nothing great- 
er than Faith, that is the mother of 
Hope, and thus the grandmother 
of Holy Love, that carries one 
above to the Paradise of God.” 

In the days of Gildas the Wise 
intense silence always reigned 
at night through the dense oak 
forests of the Armorican country. 
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One of the most lonely places was 
Cesar’s camp, the name given to 
the huge masses of stone that en- 
cumbered the barren heath; and it 
was the common opinion that the 
pagan giants supposed to be buried 
under them rose from their graves 
at midnight, and roamed up and 
down the long avenues, watching 
for the late passers-by to twist 
their necks. 

This night, however-—the night 
after Christmas—many persons 
could be seen about eleven o’clock 
on the heath before the stones of 
Carnac, all around the Great Basin 
or circle, whose irregular outline 
was clearly visible by moonlight. 

The enclosure was entirely 
empty. Outside no one was seen, 
it is true; but many could be 
heard gabbling in the shadow of 
the high rocks, under the shelter of 
the stumps of oaks, even in the 
tufts of thorny brambles; and all 
this assemblage watched for some- 
thing, and that something was the 
wolf, Sylvestre Ker. 

They had come from Plouharnel, 
and also from Lannelar, from Car- 
nac, from Kercado, even from the 
old town of Crach, beyond La Trin- 
ité, 

Who had brought together all 
these people, young and old, men 
and women? , ‘The legend does not 
say, but very probably Matheline 
had strewn around the cruel pearls 
of her laughter, and Pol Bihan 
had not been slow to relate what 
he had seen after the midnight 
Mass. 

By some means or other the en- 
tire country around for five or six 
leagues knew that the son of Mar- 
tin Ker, the tenant of the abbey, 
had become a man-wolf, and that 
he was doomed to expiate his 
crime in the spot haunted by the 
phantoms—the Great Basin of the 
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Pagans, between the tower and the 
Druid stones. 

Many of the watchers had never 
seen a man-wolf, and there reigned 
in the crowd, scattered in invisi- 
ble groups, a fever of curiosity, ter- 
ror, and impatience; the minutes 
lengthened as they passed, and it 
seemed as though midnight, stop- 
ped on the way, would never 
come. 

‘There were at that time no 
clocks in the neighborhood to. 
mark the hour, but the matin-bell 
of the convent of Ruiz gave notice 
that the wished-for moment had 
arrived. 

While waiting there was busy 
conversation: they spoke of the 
man-wolf, of phantoms, and also of 
betrothals, for the rumor was 
spread that the bans of Matheline- 
du Coat-Dor, the promised bride- 
of Sylvestre Ker, with the strong 
Pol Bihan, who had never found a 
rival in the wrestling-field, would 
be published on the following Sun-. 
day; and I leave you to imagine 
how Matheline’s laughter ran in 
pearly cascades when congratulat- 
ed on her approaching marriage. 

By the road which led up to the 
tower a shadow slowly descended ;. 
it was not the wolf, but a poor wo- 
man in mourning, whose head was 
bent upon her breast, and who 
held in her hand an object that 
shone like a mirror, and the bril- 
liant surface of which reflected the 
moonbeams. 

“Tt is Josserande Ker!” was 
whispered around the circle, be- 
hind the rocks, in the brambles,. 
and under the stumps of the oaks. 

“'Tis the widow of the armed 
keeper of the great door!” 

“’Tis the mother of the wolf,. 
Sylvestre Ker!” 

“She also has come to see... . 

“ But what has she in her hand ?’”” 


* 
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Twenty voices asked this ques- 
tion. Matheline, who had good 
eyes, and such beautiful ones, re- 
plied : 

“Tt looks like an axe. . . . Hap- 
py am I to be rid of those two, the 
mother and son! With them I 
could never laugh.” 

But there were two or three 
good souls who said in low tones : 

“Poor widow! her heart must 
be full of sorrow.” 

“But what does she want with 
that axe ?” 

“Tt is to defend her wolf,” again 
replied Matheline, who carried a 
pitchfork. 

Pol Bihan held an enormous hol- 
ly stick which resembled a club. 
Every one was armed either with 
threshing flails or rakes or hoes; 
some even bore scythes, carried 
upright; for they had not only 
come to look on, but to make an 
end of the man-wolf. 

Again was heard the chime of 
the Matin-bells of the convent of 
Ruiz, and immediately a smother- 
ed cry ran from group to group: 

“Wolf! wolf! wolf!” 

Josserande heard it, for she 
paused in her descent and cast an 
anxious look around; but, seeing 
no one, she raised her eyes to hea- 
ven and clasped her hands over 
the handle of her axe. 
| The wolf, in the meantime, with 
fuming nostrils and eyes which 
looked like burning coals, leaped 
over the stones of the enclosure 
and began to run around the circle. 

“ See, see!” said Pol Bihan, “he 
mo longer limps.” 

And Matheline, dazzled by the 
red light from his eyes, added: “ It 
seems he is no longer one-eyed !”” 

Pol brandished his club and 
continued : 

» >“ What are we waiting for? 


“2 %pot attack him ?” 


Why 


AF 
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“Go you first,” said the men. 

“TI caught cold the other day, 
and my leg is stiff, which keeps me 
from running,” answered Pol. 

“Then I will go first!” cried 
Matheline, raising her pitch-fork. 
“I will soon show how I hate the 
wretch !” 

Dame Josserande heard her and 
sighed : 

“Girl, whom I blessed in bap- 
tism, may God keep me from curs- 
ing you now !” 

This Matheline, whose pearls 
were worth nothing, was no cow- 
ard; for she carried out her words, 
and marched straight up to the 
wolf, while Bihan stayed behind and 
cried : 

“Go, go, my friends; don’t be 
afraid! Ah! but for my stiff leg I 
would soon finish the wolf, for I 
am the strongest and bravest.” 

Round and round the circle 
galloped the wolf as quickly as a 
hunted stag; his eyes darted fire, 
his tongue was hanging from his 
mouth. Josserande, seeing the dan- 
ger that threatened him, wept and 
cried out: 

“QO Bretons! is there among 
you all not one kind soul to defend 
the widow’s son in the hour when 
he bitterly expiates his sin ?” 

“ Let us alone, godmother,” bold- 
ly replied Matheline. 

And from afar Pol Bihan added : 

“ Don’t listen to the old woman ; 
go!” 

But another voice was heard in 
answer to Dame Josserande’s ap- 
peal, and it said : 

“ As last night, we are here !” 

Standing in front of Matheline, 
and barring the passage, were two 
ragged beggars with their wallets, 
leaning upon their staffs. Josse- 
rande recognized the two poor men 
who had so charitably aided her 
the night before; and one of them, 
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who had 
beard, said : 

“Christians, my brethren, why 
do you interfere in this? God re- 
wards and punishes. This poor 
man-wolf is not a damned soul, but 
one expiating a greatcrime. Leave 
justice to God, if you do not wish 
some great misfortune to happen 
to you.” 

And Josserande, who was kneel- 
ing down, said imploringly : 

“ Listen, listen to the saint!” 

But from behind Pol Bihan cried 
out : 

“Since when have beggars been 
allowed to preach sermons? Ah! 
if it were not for my stiffleg... . 
Kill him, killhim! . . . wolf! wolf! 
wolf!” 

“Wolf! wolf!” repeated Mathe- 
line, who tried to drive off the old 
beggar with her pitch-fork. 

But the fork broke like glass in 
her hands, as it touched the poor 
man’s tatters, and at the same time 
twenty voices cried: 

“ The wolf! the wolf! Where has 
the wolf gone ?” 

Soon was seen where the wolf 
had gone. A black mass dashed 
through the crowd, and Pol Bihan 
uttered a horrible cry : 

“Help! help! Matheline !” 

You have often heard the noise 
made by a dog when crunching a 
bone. This was the noise they 
heard, but louder, as though 
there were many dogs crunching 
many bones. Anda strange voice, 
like the growling of a wolf, said : 

“The strength of a man is a 
dainty morsel for a wolf to eat. 
Bihan, traitor, leat your strength !” 

The black mass again bounded 
through the terrified crowd, his 
bloody tongue hanging from_his 
mouth, his eyes darting fire. 

This time it was from Matheline 
that a scream still more horrible 


snow-white hair and 
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than that of Pol’s was heard; and 
again there was the noise of an- 
other terrible feast, and the voice 
of the wild beast, which had al- 
ready spoken, growled: 

“The pearls of a smile make a 
dainty morsel for a wolf to eat. 
Matheline, serpent that stung my 
heart, seek for your beauty. I 
have eaten it!” 


XIII. 


The white-haired beggar had 
endeavored to protect Matheline 
against the wolf, but he was very 
old, and his limbs would not move 
as quickly as his heart. He only 
succeeded in throwing down the 
wolf. It fell at Josserande’s feet 
and licked her knees, uttering dole- 
ful moans. But the people, who 
had come thither for entertainment, 
were not well pleased with what 
had happened. There was now 
abundance of light, as men with 
torches had arrived from the abbey 
in search of their holy saint, Gil- 
das the Wise, whose cell had been 
found empty at the hour of Com- 
pline. 

The glare from the _ torches 
shone upon two hideous wounds 
made by the wolf, who had devour- 
ed Matheline’s beauty and Pol’s 
strength—that is to say, the face of 
the one and the arms of the other: 
flesh and bones. It was frightful 
to behold. The women wept while 
looking at the repulsive, bleeding 
mass which had been Matheline’s 
smiling face; the men sought in 
the double bloody gaps some traces 
of Pol’s arms, for the powerful 
muscles, the glory of the athletic 
games; and every heart was filled 
with wrath. 

The legend says that the tenant 
of Coat-Dor, Matheline’s poor fa- 
ther, knelt beside his daughter and 
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felt around in the blood for the 
scattered pearls, which were now as 
red as holly-berries. 

“ Alas!” said he, “of these dead 
stained things, which when living 
were so beautiful, which were ad- 
mired and envied and loved, I 
was so proud and happy.” 

Alas! indeed, alas! Perhaps it 
was not the girl's fault that her 
heart was no larger than a little 
bird’s; and yet for this defect was 
not Matheline most cruelly pun- 
ished ? 

“Death to the wolf! death to 
the wolf! death to the wolf!” 

From all sides was this cry hear¢, 
and brandishing pitchforks, cudgels, 
ploughshares, and mallets, came 
rushing the people toward the 
wolf, who still lay panting, with 
open jaws and pendent tongue, at 
the feet of Dame Josserande. 
Around them the torch-bearers 
formed a circle: not to throw light 
upon the wolf and Dame Josse- 
rande, but to render homage to the 
white-haired beggar, in whom, as 
though the scales had suddenly 
fallen from their eyes, every one 
recognized the Grand-Abbot of 
Ruiz, Gildas the Wise. 

The grand abbot raised his 
hand, and the armed crowd's eager 
advance was checked, as if their 
feet had been nailed to the ground. 
Calmly he surveyed them, blessed 
them, and said: 

“ Christians, the wolf did wrong 
to punish, for chastisement belongs 
to God alone; therefore the wolf’s 
fault should not be punished by 
you. In whom resides the power 
of God? In the holy authority 
of fathers and mothers. So here 
is my penitent Josserande, who 
will rightfully judge the wolf and 
punish him, since she is his 
mother.” 

When Gildas the Wise ceased 
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speaking you could have heard a 
mouse run across the heath. Each 
one thought to himself: “So the 
wolf is really Sylvestre Ker.” But 
not a word was uttered, and all 
looked at Dame Josserande’s axe, 
which glistened in the moonlight. 

Josserande made the sign of the 
cross—ah! poor mother, very slow- 
ly, for her heart sank within her— 
and she murmured : 

“My beloved one, my beloved 
one, whom I have borne in my 
arms and nourished with my milk 
—ah! me, can the Lord God in- 
flict this cruel martyrdom upon 
me ?” 

No one replied, not even Gildas 
the Wise, who silently adjured the 
All-Powerful, and recalled to him 
the sacrifice of Abraham. 

Josserande raised her axe, but 
she had the misfortune to look at 
the wolf, who fixed his eyes, full of 
tears, upon her, and the axe fell from 
her hands. 

It was the wolf who picked it up, 
and when he gave it back to her he 
said: “I weep for you, my moth- 
er.” 

“Strike!” cried the crowd, for 
what remained of Pol and Ma- 
theline uttered terrible groans. 
“Strike! strike!” 

While Josserande again seized 
her axe the grand abbot had time 
to say: 

“Do not complain, you two un- 
happy ones, for your suffering here 
below changes your hell into pur- 
gatory.” 

Three times Josserande raised 
the axe, three times she let it 
fall without striking ; but at last 
she said in a hoarse tone that 
sounded like a death-rattle: “I 
have great faith in the good 
God!” and then, says the legend, 
she struck boldly, for the wolf's 
head split in two halves. 
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XIV. 


A sudden wind extinguished the 
torches, and some one prevented 
Dame Josserande from falling, as 
she sank fainting to the ground, by 
supporting her in his arms. By 
the light of the halo which shone 
around the blessed head of Gildas 
the Wise, the good people saw that 
this somebody was the young ten- 
ant, Sylvestre Ker, no longer lame 
nor one-eyed, but with two straight 
legs and two perfect eyes. 

At the same time there were 
heard voices in the clouds chant- 
ing the Ze Deum. Why? Be- 
cause heaven and earth quivered 
with emotion at witnessing this su- 
preme act of faith soaring from 
the depth of anguish in a mother’s 
heart. 


XV. 


This is the legend that for many 


centuries has been related at Christ- 
mas time on the shores of the Pe- 
tite- Mer, which in the Breton tongue 
is called Armor bihan, the Celtic 
name of Brittany. 

If you ask what moral these good 
people draw from this strange story, 
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I will answer that it contains a bas- 
ketful. Pol and Matheline, con- 
demned to walk around the Basin 
of the Pagans until the end of time, 
one without arms, the other with- 
out a face, offer a severe lesson to 
those fellows who are too proud of 
their broad shoulders and brute 
force, and gossiping flirts of girls 
with smiling faces and wicked 
hearts; the case of Sylvestre Ker 
teaches young men not to listen to 
the demon of money; the blow of 
Josserande’s axe shows the miracu- 
lous power of faith; the part of 
Gildas the Wise proves that it is 
well to consult the saints. 

Still further, that you may bind 
together these diverse morals in 
one, here is a proverb which is 
current in the province: “ Never 
stoop to pick up the pearls of 
a smile.” After this ask me no 
more. 

As to the authenticity of the 
story, I have already said that the 
chestnut-grove belongs to the may- 
or’s nephew, which is one guaranty ; 
and I will add that the spot is call- 
ed Sylvestreker, and that the ruins, 
hung with moss, have no other 
name than “The Wolf-Tower !" 
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MR. FROUDE ON THE DECLINE OF PROTESTANTISM.* 


We have seen what Mr. Froude 
thinks of the “ Revival of Roman- 
ism.” Let us now see what he has 
to say on a subject nearer his 
heart—the decline of Protestan- 
tism. 

He has much to say; and, to 
use an ordinary phrase, he makes 
no bones about saying it. At the 
outset we would dispose of what 
seems a fair objection. If, it may 
be urged, you make Mr. Froude 
so very untrustworthy a witness 
against Catholics and the Catholic 
Church, why should he not be 
equally untrustworthy when as- 
sailing Protestantism ? 

The objection is more plausible 
than real. Mr. Froude is a. pro- 
fessed Protestant. In the cause of 
Protestantism he is earnest even to 
aggressiveness, He believes in and 
loves it with all his heart and soul, 
as really as he disbelieves in and 
detests Catholicity. He can say 
nothing that is too good of the early 
Protestant Reformers and of their 
“Reform.” He doubts about 
nothing, apologizes for nothing, 
attempts to palliate nothing either 
in the Reformers or their Reform. 
He sees nothing in either to apolo- 
gize for or to palliate. He can 
only regret that, so far as Protes- 
tant belief and work and workers 
go, the nineteenth century is not as 
the sixteenth. He is altogether on 
his own ground here; and we sub- 
mit that the testimony of such a 
man in such a matter is of value, 
the more so when it is confirmed 
to-day by concurrent Protestant 
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testimony on all sides. The only 
difference between Mr. Froude and 
the great mass of non-Catholic 
writers on this subject is that he is 
more frank than they, and lays his 
finger unshrinkingly on very tender 
Protestant spots. 

Of the actual state of Protestan- 
tism he has little that is good or 
hopeful to say, with one notable 
exception—North Germany—which 
will be considered later on. Pro- 
testantism to-day Mr. Froude finds 
weak-kneed as well as weak-head- 
ed. It has not that aggressive 
strength of the early teachers and 
preachers of Reform. The modern 
teachers have lost that pronounced 
faith in themselves and in their 
doctrines, that burning zeal, that 
fierce hatred of Catholicity, of 
falsehood, and of sham, that Mr. 
Froude is pleased to discover in 
the early Reformers. 

“Religion speaks with command,” 
he says very rightly. It “lays 
down a set of doctrines, and says, 
* Believe these at your soul’s peril.’ 
A certain peremptoriness being 
thus of the essence of the thing, 
those religious teachers will always 
command most confidence who 
dare most to speak in positive 
tones.” All of which is, of course, 
most true. 

Speaking “in positive tones,” 
however, does not necessarily im- 
ply a divine mission, or even an 
erroneous sense of a divine mission. 
It may be bluster; it may be cal- 
culated lying; it may be the mis- 
taken enthusiasm of a weak intel- 
lect and fervid imagination. To 
be real it must stand the severest 
tests. Of a man who asserts his 
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mission from heaven as a teacher 
of religion something more than 
his own word is demanded, how- 
ever positive that word may be. 
In the preaching and the teaching 
of the truth there is in all ages 
a unity of voice, a community of 
feeling and of purpose, a singleness 
of eye, of aim, of method, a union 
of heart and of soul, that is unmis- 
takable and carries conviction 
with it. There is no change in it; 
no fleck or flaw. What is new 
agrees with what is old; is gene- 
rally a consequence flowing out of 
the old. It preaches only one God 
and one law from the beginning. 
It never contradicts itself; it never 
narrows or broadens its moral lines 
to suit the convenience or the 
whim of persons or of nationalities. 
It never compromises with human- 
ity. It enlightens the intellect 
while appealing to the heart of 
man. It makes no divisions be- 
tween men or nations; no special 
code for this or for that. It is aw- 
ful in its inflexibility ; majestic in 
its calm; eternal in its vigilance ; 
“the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” This is living Truth; 
this is God’s; and he who speaks 
the word of God is known by these 
signs. 

Mr. Froude is at a loss to find 
this spirit naw abroad in the world. 
The nearest approach to it he finds, 
oddly enough for him, in the Ca- 
tholic Church. But, of course, that 
is owing to some devilish ingenuity 
of which the Catholic Church alone 
has the secret. As for Protestants, 
“it is no secret,” he says, “ that of 
late years Protestant divines have 
spoken with less boldness, with 
less clearness and confidence, than 
their predecessors of the last gene- 
ration.” “They are not to be 
blamed for it,” he adds, and we 
quite agree with him. “ Their in- 
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tellectual position has grown in 
many ways perplexed. Science and 
historical criticism have shaken po- 
sitions which used to be thought 
unassailable” (p. 99). We point- 
ed out one of those “ positions ”— 
the Protestant Reformation in Eng- 
land—but that is not in the contem- 
plation of Mr. Froude. To him, 
even if to him alone, that position 
still stands, “ unassailable.” 


“Doctrines once thought to carry 
their own evidence with them in their 
inherent fitness for man’s needs have 
become, for some reason or other, less 
conclusively obvious. The state of 
mind to which they were addressed has 
been altered—altered in some way either 
for the worse or for the better. And 
where the evangelical theology retains 
its hold, it is rather as something which 
it is unbecoming to doubt than as a 
body of living truth which penetrates 
and vitalizes the heart ” (p. 99). 


It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Froude does not specify these 
“doctrines.” He fails to do so in 
any place, and in such matters, as 
indeed in all, there is nothing like 
accuracy in order to arrive at a 
clear understanding of what is 
wrong. Some of them, however, 
may be easily guessed at. In these 
days it would be hard to discover 
what precise “doctrines” “ evan- 
gelical” or any but Catholic theo- 
logians do hold, if hard pushed and 
driven to make an explicit state- 
ment of what they do and what 
they do not believe. The expres- 
sion “evangelical theology” may 
help to enlighten us as to Mr. 
Froude’smeaning. Thatwe take to 
mean a theology based on the Bible 
as the first, final, and only guide to 
man’s knowledge of God and all 
implied in that knowledge. ‘This 
view of his meaning is confirmed by 
another passage (p. 100), wherein, 
contrasting the doctrinal position 
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of the Catholic and Protestant, he 
says : 


“Tt” (the Catholic Church) “ stands 
precisely on the same foundation on 
which the Protestant religion stands— 
on the truth of the Gospel history. Be- 
fore we can believe the Gospel history 
we must appeal to the consciousness of 
God's existence, which is written on the 
hearts of us all.” 


There is a mistake here which 
will be obvious to any instructed 
reader. ‘here is no more reason 
“to appeal to the consciousness of 
God’s existence” for the truth of 
“the Gospel history” than for the 
truth of any other history. Asa 
history, history it is and no more, 
to be judged as to its accuracy 
on the known laws of historical 
criticism. It contains a written 
record of events, and stands or 
falls on the truth of what it re- 
cords, just as does Mr. Froude’s 
own, history. If it can be shown 
that it is false, there is an end of 
it; false it is, and no man is bound 
to believe it, The foundation of 
Protestantism, as Mr. Froude very 
rightly says, stands “on the truth 
of the Gospel history ”’—that is, on 
the Bible, and the Bible alone. 
Christ, however, did not build his 
church on the Bible, but on Peter, 
the chief of the apostles: “I say to 
thee, Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” ‘hose are very plain, 
strong, and unmistakable words; 
and in their comprehension lies 
a fundamental difference between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Out of this difference comes a 
singular effect, more noticeable in 
these than in former days. Ca- 
‘tholics reverence the Bible more 
really because more truly than do 
Protestants. Over-reverence is ir- 
reverence. They never made the 
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mistake of accepting the Bible as 
the foundation of Christ’s church, 
any more than in human affairs we 
should take a history of a common- 
wealth, with the digest of its laws, 
the sayings of some of its wise 
men, their documents to their con- 
temporaries and to posterity, as 
the commonwealth itself. Protes- 
tants withdrew from the body ot 
the church, which may have had, 
and had, sore spots and diseased 
members; they took up the writ- 
ten record and said: Here are the 
laws; here are the words of Christ ; 
here are the sayings of the fathers ; 
here is truth; here let us build our 
church anew—each one judging 
for himself as to what the church 
was and ought to be. Difficulties 
that were essential to such a posi- 
tion and that are obvious at sight 
arose at once and continued all the 
way down, until at last, in these 
days of all others, there sprang up 
in the very bosom of Protestantism 
a school of assailants of the Bible 
itself. This is the school of mo- 
dern scientists, which rejects reve- 
lation, rejects God, rejects the 
truth of the Bible history, rejects 
Christ—rejects, in a word, every- 
thing, save what approves itself to 
it by so-called positive testimony. 
Hence arises the perplexity of the 
“intellectual position” of Protes- 
tant divines, which Mr. Froude 
notices. The very foundation of 
their creed is questioned, and ques- 
tioned at every inch. So, until 
everything is satisfactorily cleared 
up and the “scientists” absolutely 
refuted, Protestantism is in a state 
of dissolution. It has no foun- 
dation on which to stand, while 
Catholics have their living church, 
to which they adhered steadfastly 
from the very beginning, which ex- 
isted, and was called into being, en- 
tirely independent of the Bible, 
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and which would have been what 
it is had the Bible never been writ- 
ten at all. So that, per impossibile, 
even were the Bible shown to be 
false, it would not affect the fun- 
damental Catholic position. Of 
course we do not intimate for a 
moment that the Bible is false, and 
that the scientists can prove any- 
thing against it. We only bring 
forward this instance of an essen- 
tial difference between Catholics 
and Protestants, and the effect of it 
on their minds, as showing the rea- 
son why Catholics take the criticism 
of the new school of inquirers very 
calmly, while the result of this criti- 
cism on Protestants is disastrous. 
Catholics are just as steadfast in 
their belief as they ever were; Pro- 
testants are daily becoming less 
and less so. Inquiry, or “ criti- 
cism,” as it is called, while it 
strengthens, if possible, Catholicity, 
destroys Protestantism. Truth can 
stand all things. ‘Science and his- 
torical criticism ave shaken posi- 
tions which used to be thought 
unassailable” by Protestants, who 
find themselves in the false position 
of being compelled to question or 
reject as false what their fathers 
pinned their faith to—Germany al- 
ways excepted, according to Mr. 
Froude. It is a hard thing indeed 
to preach and teach as divine truth 
a doctrine, or by our very profes- 
sion to subscribe to a doctrine, 
which in our heart we doubt about 
or disbelieve. This is a moral 
phenomenon which Protestantism 
presents to us every day, and in 
no one of its infinite branches more 
conspicuously than in the Anglican. 
If men are preaching what they 
disbelieve or are in grave doubt 
about, it is simply natural that 
“where truth ” (or what was taken 
for truth) “was once flashed out 
like lightning, and attended with 
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oratorical thunders, it is now ut- 
tered with comparative feebleness.”’ 


“The most honest, perhaps, are the 
most uncomfortable and most hesitating, 
while those who speak most boldly are 
often affecting a confidence which in 
their hearts they do not feel” (p. 99). 
“From some cause, it seems they " (Pro- 
testant preachers) ‘‘ dare not speak, they 
dare not think, like their fathers. Too 
many of them condescend to borrow the 
weapons of their adversaries. Zey are 
not looking for what is true; they are look- 
ing for arguments to defend positions which 
they know to be indefensible. Their ser- 
mons are sometimes sophistical, some- 
times cold and mechanical, sometimes 
honestly diffident. Any way, they are 
without warmth and cannot give what 
they do not possess” (p. 100). 


This is a very heavy indictment ; 
we leave to others to judge of its 
truth. It is a mistake, however, to 
draw the line at “their fathers.” 
These men are what their fathers 
have made them. The character- 
istics that mark the present teach- 
ers of Protestantism run down the 
whole line of the Protestant tradi- 
tion. Incoherency and inconsis- 
tency, not to use harsher terms, 
necessarily stamped Protestantism 
from the first.* These character- 
istics are only more apparent to- 
day because the constant fire of 
criticism has exposed and brought 
them more prominently into view. 

The practical results of teaching 
what is necessarily and inherently 
contradictory scarcely need to be 
pointed ont. “The Protestant,”’ 
says Mr. Froude, “ finding three 
centuries ago that the institution 

* We cannot, in the space of an article of this 
kind, give chapter and verse for every statement we 
may make. Limits forbid this. In saying that in- 
coherency and inconsistency mark the Protestant 
tradition throughout, we are aware that we make a 
very large and very grave assertion. To those who 
feel inclined to doubt its truth we would recom- 
mend as the readiest and fullest confirmation of it 
the very able series of articles on the Protestant 
tradition which appeared last year in the London 


Tablet—a series that, enlarged and carried further, 
we should like to see published in book-form. 
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called the Church was teaching 
falsehood, refused to pin his faith 
upon the Church’s sleeve thence- 
forward. He has relied on his own 
judgment, and times come when he 
is perplexed.” ‘I'he whole story is 
told here. It was too late in the 
day to find that “the Church was 
teaching falsehood.” The Chris- 
tian Church can err or it cannot 
err. There is room for no via me- 
dia here. If it can err, it could 
have erred just as easily in the 
first century as in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth. If it could err at all 
there is no necessary reason to sup- 
pose that it ever was right; there 
is no belief to be placed in the 
promise of Christ; there is no be- 
lief to be placed in Christ himself 
more than in any other man. And 
again, if it could err, who was 
right, and who was going to set it 
right? The church being aban- 
doned as a teacher of ‘falsehood, 


there is no hope of escape from 
constant perplexity to the Chris- 
tian mind; for the Bible itself, being 
left to private judgment, is of course 
open to any interpretation that pri- 
vate judgment may be pleased to 


extract from it. And this in itself 
is destruction, quite apart from the 
assaults of hostile criticism. To 
make the church at all, or at any 
time, or by any possibility a teacher 
of falsehood is to strike the divinity 
from it and convert it into a human 
institution of the most monstrous 
assumptions and absurd preten- 
sions. 

This is Protestantism, which 
never had any spiritual life in it- 
self. It was from the beginning, 
as it still is, a convenient and very 
powerful political agent, as was 
Mahometanism. Mr. Froude says 
very truly, what all men are com- 
ing to say, that “there is no real 
alternative between the Catholic 
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Church and atheism” (p. 100), 
which leaves Mr. Froude and his 
fellow-Protestants in a pleasant po- 
sition. 

In the general perplexity of the 
Protestant mind “the Romanist,” 
as Mr. Froude graciously puts it, 
“ has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“ His church stands as a visible thing, 
which appears [appeals?] to the imagina- 
tion as well as the reason. The vexed 
soul, weary of its doubts, and too impa- 
tient to wait till it pleases God to clear 
away the clouds, demands a certainty on 
which it can repose—never to ask a ques- 
tion more. By an effort of will which, 
while claiming the name of faith, is in 
reality a want of faith, it seizes the Ca- 
tholic system as a whole. Foregoing 
the use of the natural reason for ever- 
more, it accepts the word of a spiritual 
director as an answer to every difficulty, 
and finds, as it supposes, the peace 
for which it longed, as the body which is 
drugged with opium ceases to feel 
pain” (p. 101). 


Such is Mr. Froude’s picture of 
conversion to the Catholic faith. 
A man is drugged into Catholicity, 
and remains drugged to the end of 
the chapter. Whenever a gleam of 
his lost reason returns he hurries 
to the confessional box ; his “ spir- 
itual director ” administers another 
dose, and the drowsy patient slum- 
bers away again content. We do 
not pretend to Mr. Froude’s singu- 
lar gift of prescience which enables 
him to read so readily the hearts of 
thousands of men and women who 
to all the world save Mr. Froude 
are intellectually and morally 
strong. He has traced their secret 
emotions and followed them up 
even into the confessional box. He 
has seen the opiate administered 
and satisfied himself of the process. 
To ordinary persons the conversion 
of a man to the Catholic faith is 
the’ result of a long and most pain- 
ful struggle which only the strong- 
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est conviction of right can bring 
about. Leaving him there, depriv- 
ed of “ the use of the natural reason 
for evermore,” let us see what be- 
comes of those who retain the use 
of their natural reason and all the 
noble gifts and faculties that ac- 
company it. Protestants alone 
see clearly the roads to heaven 
and hell, according to Mr. Froude; 
which road do they take ? 

We have seen the position of 
their preachers. Were we not de- 
prived of “our natural reason for 
evermore,” we should describe that 
position as most pitiable, where it 
is not dishonest and intellectual- 
ly immoral. The God of Protes- 
tantism, if we believe its expound- 
ers, is truly a strange being. He 
teaches everything, or he teaches 
nothing, with equal facility and 
pleasing variety. He teaches that 
there are three persons in one God; 
he teaches no such doctrine. He 
teaches that Christ is truly God 
and truly man; he is rather doubt- 
ful about the matter. He teaches 
the eternity of punishment; he 
teaches no such monstrous doc- 
trine. He commands that all men 
be baptized in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, if they would enter 
the kingdom of heaven; he does 
not know of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. His views 
of baptism and its necessity are ra- 
ther mixed. ‘There is no baptism 
unless a man is wholly immersed. 
It is just as good a baptism if a 
man’s feet be immersed. It is 
equally good if water be poured on 
aman’s head. A man is just as 
fit for the kingdom of heaven, and 
just as good a Christian, if he be 
not baptized at all. God teaches 
that the Blessed Sacrament is really 
and truly the body and blood of 
Christ, and to be adored. He 
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teaches that it is only a figure of 
Christ, and that to adore it is to 
commit the sin of idolatry. He 
teaches that man has free-will; he 
teaches that man has not free-will, 
and that all he can do is worthless, 
heaven or hell being portioned out 
for him from all eternity quite apart 
from his own endeavor. He teach- 
es that good works as well as faith 
in him are necessary for salvation ; 
he teaches that faith alone is neces- 
sary, and that provided a man be- 
lieve right he may do wrong. And 
so on ad infinitum down to the 
grossest and most abhorrent ten- 
ets. 

But this is Protestantism, or reli- 
ance on one’s “own judgment.” 
One’s own judgment is very apt to 
favor one’s own self. One’s own 
judgment makes a god of self, and 
right and wrong matters of whim, 
appetite, and inclination. Let us 
see its outcome as pictured by Mr. 
Froude. 

In section iv. of his study he 
considers the “ Causes of Weakness 
in Modern Protestant Churches.” 
The words “ modern” and “church- 
es” are themselves contradictory 
of unity and of a church built on 
Christ. He sets out by drawing 
a glowing picture of what the early 
“Reformers” did and what they 
were, which we may let pass as not 
immediately bearing on our present 
purpose. “ After the middle of the 
seventeenth century,” he says (p. 
111), “ Protestantism ceased to be 
aggressive.” 


. . . “As it became established it 
adapted itself to the world, laid aside its 
harshness, confined itself more and more 
to the enforcement of particular doc- 
trines, and abandoned, at first tacitly and 
afterward deliberately, the pretence to 
interfere with private life or practical 
business.” 


Is this true? Did Protestant- 
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ism cease to be aggressive after the 
middle of the seventeenth century ? 
We have already said that Mr. 
Froude was generally the best refu- 
tation of Mr. Froude. He shall 
be his own judge. 

Did Protestantism cease to be 
aggressive in Ireland, for instance, 
after the middle of the seventeenth 
century? We might bring many 
unimpeachable witnesses on the 
stand to prove our point. Mr. 
Froude will suffice for us, and we 
quote him at some length because 
his words here set forth in the 
strongest contrast what Protestant- 
ism can do to degrade a people, 
and what Catholicity can do to lift 
a people out of the slough of deg- 
radation. Herein we see the spi- 
rits of both in deadly conflict, and 
the lesson of the struggle is a les- 
son for to-day, when the same 
spirits are locked again in strife. 

Writing not of the middle of the 
seventeenth, but of the beginning 
of the eighteenth, century (1709), 
Mr. Froude thus describes the se- 
cond Act against Popery in Ire- 
land : 


“ The code of law which was designed 
to transfer the entire soil of Ireland to 
members of the Established Church, and 
reduce the Catholics to landless depen- 
dents, was finally completed... . By 
the new act every settlement, every 
lease on lives, every conveyance made 
by a Catholic owner since 1704. by which 
any Protestant or Protestants had been 
injured,* was declared void, and the 
loop-holes were closed by which the act 
of that year had been evaded. To de- 
feat Protestant heirs, Catholics had con- 
cealed the true value of their property. 
Children were now enabled to compel 
their fathers to produce their title-deeds 
and make a clear confession. Catholic 


* Mr. Froude probably means the children of 
Catholic parents, who were encouraged by the 
state to apostatize, and thereby enter into the pos- 
session of their family estates ; as otherwise there 
was no legal possibility of a Protestant being injur- 
ed by a Catholic. 
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gentlemen had pretended conversion to 
qualify themselves for being magistrates 
and sheriffs, for being admitted to the 
bar, or for holding a seat in Parliament, 
while their children were being bred up 
secretly in the old faith. The education 
of their families was made a test of sin- 
cerity, and those whose sons were not 
brought up as churchmen remained 
under the disabilities. 

“Nor, if words could hinder it, were 
the acts directed against the priests to be 
any more trifled with. Fifty pounds re- 
ward was now offered for the conviction 
of any Catholic archbishop, bishop, or 
vicar-general ; twenty pounds reward for 
the conviction of friar, Jesuit, or unregis- 
tered parish priest. ... . It was now made 
penal for a priest to officiate anywhere 
except in the parish church for which he 
was registcred, and the last rivet was 
driven into the chain by the compulsory 
imposition of the Abjuration Oath, 
which every priest was made to swear 
at his registration. As if this was not 
enough, any two magistrates received 
power to summon any or every Irish 
subject above the age of sixteen, to offer 
him the oath, and to commit him to pri- 
son if he refused it. They might also, if 
he was a Catholic, ask him where he 
last heard Mass, and by whom it was 
celebrated. If the priest officiating was 
found to have been unregistered he was 
liable to be transported. 

‘A fatal clause was added that any 
Protestant whatever who discovered and 
was able to prove before a Protestant 
jury the existence of any purchase or 
lease of which a Catholic was to have se- 
cretly the advantage, should himself be 
put in possession of the property which 
was the subject of the fraud” (pp. 332- 
334).* 


Even Mr. Froude cannot help 
remarking on this last clause that 
“the evasion of a law so contrived 
that every unscrupulous scoundrel 
in Ireland was its self-constituted 
guardian became impossible ”; and 
he adds with gratifying frankness : 
“ That it was unjust in itself never 
occurred as a passing emotion to 


* The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. Vol. 
I, London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1872. 
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any Protestant in the two king- 
doms, not even to Swift, who speaks 
approvingly of what he deems must 
be the inevitable result.” 

Writing still of the Penal Laws, 
he says that “the practice of the 
courts” in regard to them “was a 
very school of lying and a disci- 
pline of evasion. No laws could 
have been invented, perhaps, more 
ingeniously demoralizing ” (p. 374). 

Writing of a period still later in 
the eighteenth century, after the 
Protestant emigration and the ruin 
of Irish trade and industry had been 
brought about by English legisla- 
tion, he thus describes the condition 
of the Irish peasant class, who com- 
posed the bulk of the population : 


“ The tenants were forbidden in their 
leases to break or plough the soil. The 
people, no longer employed, were driven 
away into holes and corners, and eked 
out a wretched subsistence by potato 
gardens, or by keeping starving cattle 
of their own on the neglected bogs. 
Their numbers increased, for they mar- 
ried early, and they were no longer lia- 
ble, as in the old times, to be killed off 
like dogs in forays. They grew up in 
compulsory idleness, encouraged once 
more in their inherited dislike of labor, 
and enured to wretchedness and hun- 
ger; and, on every failure of the potato 
crop, hundreds of thousands were starv- 


Horrible as such a picture is, it 
is but a faint sketch of the reality. 
All readers of Irish history know 
it, and no student of English legis- 
lation should forget or pass over 
that dark chapter in England's his- 
tory. Our own readers have seen 
the whole system vividly sketched 
in these pages recently in the series 
of papers on “ English Rule in Ire- 
land.” . What, in human nature and 
human possibilities, was to become 
of a people thus submitted to so 
long and unbending and systema- 
tic a course of degradation? They 
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had nothing left but their faith, 
and the eternal truth of the prom- 
ise that this is the victory which 
overcometh the world; and that 
our faith shall make us free was 
never more gloriously and won- 
drously made manifest than in the 
case of the Irish people. 

Ignorance was made compulsory 
by this Protestant government. 
The statute law of Ireland forbade 
Catholics to open schools or to 
teach in them. The Irish people, 
of all peoples, have ever had a 
craving for knowledge. What was 
left to them to do? 


“The Catholics,” says Mr. Froude, 
“* with the same steady courage and un- 
remitting zeal with which they had main- 
tained and multiplied the number of 
their priests, had established open 
schools in places like Killarney, where 
the law was a dead-ietter. In the more 
accessible counties, where open defiance 
was dangerous, they extemporized class 
teachers under ruined walls or in the 
dry ditches by the roadside, where rag- 
ged urchins, in the midst of their pover- 
ty, learnt English and the elements of 
arithmetic, and even to read and construe 
Ovid and Virgil. With institutions 
which showed a vitality so singular and 
so spontaneous repressive acts of Par- 
liament contended in vain.” 


Ignorance is esteemed to be the 
prolific mother of vice. The social 
condition of the Irish people was 
made as bad as. legislation could 
make it. Where was the room for 
morality in such acase? In vainly 
trying to explain away that most 
brutal project of law for the mu- 
tilation of the Irish priests, Mr. 
Froude says (vol. i. p. 557): “ They 
(the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council) did propose, not that all 
the Catholic clergy in Ireland, as 
Plowden says, but that unregistered 
priests and friars coming in from 
abroad, should be liable to castra- 
tion ”; and he adds in a note: 
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“ Not, certainly, as implying a charge 
of immorality. Amidst the multitude of 
accusations which I have seen brought 
against the Irish priests of the last centu- 
ry, I have never, save in a single instance, 
encountered a charge of unchastity. Ra- 
ther the exceptional and signal purity of 
Irish Catholic women of the lower class, 
unparalleled probably in the civilized 
world, and not characteristic of the race, 
which in the sixteenth century was no 
less distinguished for licentiousness, 
must be attributed wholly and entirely 
to the influence of the Catholic clergy.” 


Mr. Froude cannot be wholly 
generous and honest in a matter of 
this kind, but what is true in this 
is sufficient for our purpose with- 
out inquiring into what is false. 
It is plain from his own words 
that the one thing that saved 
the Irish people from perdition, 
body and soul, was their Catholic 
faith. Yet this is the man who, hav- 
ing thus testified to the rival effects 
of Catholicity and Protestantism 
on a people, has the effrontery to 
tell us in the “ Revival of Roman- 
ism” that 


“If by this [conversions] or any other 
cause the Catholic Church anywhere 
recovers her ascendency, she will again 
exhibit the detestable features which 
have invariably attended her supremacy. 
Her rule will once more be found in- 
compatible either with justice or intel- 
lectual growth, and our children will be 
forced to recover by some fresh struggle 
the ground which our forefathers con- 
quered for us, and which we by our pu- 
sillanimity surrendered ” (p. 103). 


With his own testimony before 
us we may well ask in amazement, 
Of which church is he writing? It 
would seem as though Heaven, 
which through all ages has looked 
down upon and permitted martyr- 
dom for the faith, had in this in- 
stance called upon, not a tender 
virgin or a strong youth, not an old 
man tottering into the grave or an 
innocent child, to step into the 
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arena and offer up their life and 
blood for the cause of Christ, but a 
whole people. And the martyrdom 
of this people was not for a day or 
an hour; it was the slow torture of 
centuries. A legacy of martyrdom 
was “bequeathed from bleeding 
sire to son.” Life was hopeless to 
the Irish people under the Penal 
Laws; the world a wide prison ; the 
earth a grave. They could only 
lift their eyes and hearts to heaven 
and wait patiently for merciful 
death to come. This was the su- 
preme test of faith to a noble and 
passionate race, as it was faith’s 
supremest testtmony. No work of 
the saints, no writings of the fa- 
thers, no Heaven-illumined mind 
ever brought to the aid of faith 
stronger reason for conviction than 
this. As words pale before deeds, 
as the blood of a martyr speaks 
more loudly to men, and cries more 
clamorously to heaven, than all that 
divine philosophy can utter or in- 
spired poet sing, so the attitude 
of the Irish people, so opposed to 
all the instincts of their quick and 
passionate nature, bore the very 
noblest testimony to the reality of 
the Christian religion. A world 
looked down into that dark arena 
and waited for some sign of faltering 
in the victim, for some sign of pity 
in the persecutor. ,Neither came. 
The victim refused to die or sacri- 
fice to the gods; the persecutor to 
relent. The struggle ended at 
length through the sheer weariness 
of the latter, and brighter times 
came because darker could not be 
devised. 

Faith conquered. The Irish peo- 
ple arose from its grave, and at 
once spread abroad over the world 
to preach the Gospel and to plant 
the church which for two centuries 
it had watered with its blood. The 
Act of Catholic Emancipation was 
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the first real sign of resurrection, 
and that was only passed in 1829. 

So much for Protestantism hav- 
ing “ceased to be aggressive after 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” How aggressive are certain 
Protestant powers to-day all men 
know. 

Another thing happened to Pro- 
testantism after the middle of the 
seventeenth century : 


“It no longer produced men conspi- 
cuously nobler and better than Roman- 
ism,” says Mr. Froude, “ and therefore it 
no longer made converts. As it became 
established, it adapted itself to the 
world, laid aside its harshness, confined 
itself more and more to the enforcement 
of particular doctrines ” (of no doctrines 
in particular, we should be inclined to 
say), ‘‘and abandoned, at first tacit'y and 
afterward deliberately, the pretence to 
interfere with private life or practical 
business.” 


In plainer words, Protestantism, 
having secured its place in this 
world, left the next world to take 
care of itself, and left men free to 
go to the devil or not just as they 
pleased. Mr. Froude faithfully 
pictures the result : 


“Thus Protestant countries are no 
longer able to boast of any special or re- 
markable moral standard ; and the effect 
of the creed on the imagination is ana- 
logously impaired. Protestant nations 
show more energy than Catholic nations 
because the mind is left more free, and 
the intellect is undisturbed by the au- 
thoritative instilment of false principles” 
p. ITI). 


This strikes us as a very easy 
manner of begging a very impor- 


tant question. However, we are 
less concerned now with Mr. 
Froude’s Catholics than with his 
Protestants. 


“ But,” he goes on, “ Protestant na- 
tions have been guilty, as nations, of 
enormous crimes. Protestant indivi- 
duals, who profess the soundest of 
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creeds, seem, in their conduct, to have 
no creed at all, beyond a conviction that 
pleasure is pleasant, and that money 
will purchase it. Political corruption 
grows up; sharp practice in trade 
grows up—dishonest speculations, short 
weights and measures, and adulteration 
of food. The commercial and political 
Protestant world, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, has accepted a code of action 
from which morality has been banished ; 
and the clergy have for the most part 
sat silent, and occupy themselves in 
carving and polishing into completeness 
their schemes of doctrinal salvation. 
They shrink from offending the wealthy 
members of their congregation.” (We 
believe we heard concordant testimony 
to this from distinguished members of 
the late Protestant Episcopalian Con- 
vention and Congress.) ‘‘They with- 
draw into the affairs of the other world, 
and leave the present world to the men 
of business and the devil.” 


Mr. Froude having thus placidly 
handed Protestantism over to the 
devil, we might as well leave it 
there, as the devil is proverbially 
reported to know and take care of 
his own. And certainly, if Protes- 
tantism be only half what Mr. 
Froude depicts it, it is the devil’s, 
and a more active and fruitful 
agent of evil he could not well de- 
sire. One thing is beyond dispute : 
if Protestantism be what so ardent 
an advocate as Mr. Froude says it 
is, it is high time for a change. It 
is time for some one or something 
to step in and dispute the devil's 
absolute sovereignty. If this is 
the result of the Protestant mind 
being “left more free” than the 
Catholic, the sooner such freedom 
is curtailed the better. It is the 
freedom of lethargy and license 
which has yielded up even the lit- 
tle that it had of real, freedom and 
truth to its own child, Materialism, 
the modern name for paganism. 


“ They” (the Protestant clergy), says Mr. 
Froude, “ have allowed the Gospel to be 
superseded by the new formulas of po- 
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litical economy. This so-called science 
is the most barefaced attempt that has 
ever yet been openly made on this earth 
to regulate human society without God 
or recognition of the moral law. The 
clergy have allowed it to grow up, to 
take possession of the air, to penetrate 
schools and colleges, to control the ac- 
tions of legislatures, without even so 
much as opening their lips in remon- 
strance.” 


Yes, because they had nothing 
better to offer in its place. And 
this Mr. Froude advances. with 
much truth as one of the causes of 
the “ Revival of Romanism ”: 


“T once ventured,” he tells us, “to 
say to a leading Evangelical preacher in 
London that I thought the clergy were 
much to blame in these matters. If the 
diseases of society were unapproachable 
by human law, the clergy might at least 
keep their congregations from forgetting 
that there was a law of another kind 
which in some shape or other would en- 
force itself. He told me very plainly 
that he did not look on it as part of his 
duty. He could not save the world, nor 
would he try. The world lay in wicked- 
ness, and would lie in wickedness to 
the end. His business was to save out 
of it individual souls by working on 
their spiritual emotions, and bringing 
them to what he called the truth. As to 
what men should do or not do, how they 
should occupy themselves, how and how 
far they might enjoy themselves, on what 
principles they should carry on their 
daily work—on these and similar sub- 
jects he had nothing to say. 

“T needed no more to explain to me 
why Evangelical preachers were losing 
their hold on the more robust intellects, 
or why Catholics, who at least offered 
something which at intervals might re- 
mind men that they had souls, should 
have powcr to win away into their fold 
many a tender conscience which needed 
detailed support and guidance” (pp. 
112-113). 


One ray of light in the universal 
darkness now enshrouding Protes- 
tantism shines: before the eyes of 
Mr. Froude. It falls on the pre- 
sent German Empire. Here at least 
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the weary watchman crying out the 
hours of heaven may call “ All is 
well” to the sleepers. Here Pro- 
testantism had its true birth; here 
it finds its true home. In this 
blessed land lies hope and salva- 
tion for a lost world. But the pic- 
ture is so graphic that we give it 
in Mr. Froude’s own words: 


“As the present state of France,” he 
says, ‘‘is the measure of the value of the 
Catholic revival, so Northern Germany, 
spiritually, socially, and politically, is the 
measure of the power of consistent Pro- 
testantism. Germany was the cradle of 
the Reformation. In Germany it moves 
forward to its manhood ; and there, and 
not elsewhere, will be found the intel- 
lectual solution of the speculative per- 
plexities which are now dividing and 
bewildering us” (pp. 130-131). 

‘* Luther was the root in which the in- 
tellect of the modern Germans took its 
rise. In the spirit of Luther this men- 
tal development has gone forward ever 
since. The seed changes its form when 
it develops Icaves and flowers. But the 
leaves and flowers are in the seed, and 
the thoughts of the Germany of to-day 
lay in germs in the great reformer. Thus 
Luther has remained through later his- 
tory the idol of the nation whom he sav- 
ed. The disputes between religion and 
science, so baneful in their effects else- 
where, have risen into differences there, 
but never into quarrels” (p. 132). 

‘* Protestant Germany stands almost 
alone, with hands and head alike clear. 
Her: theology is undergoing change. 
Her piety remains unshaken. Protes- 
tant she is, Protestant she means to be. 
. .. By the mere weight of superior 
worth the Protestant states have estab- 
lished their ascendency over Catholic 
Austria and Bavaria, and compel them, 
whether they will or not, to turn their 
faces from darkness to light.* . . . Ger- 
man religion may be summed up in 
the word which is at once the founda- 
tion and the superstructure of all 
religion—Duty ! No people anywhere 
or at any time have understood better 
the meaning of duty ; and to say that is 
to say all” (pp. 134-135). 

* Herein is plainly confirmed the view we took 
of Mr. Froude’s theory of might and right in our 


last article, ‘‘Mr. Froude on the Revival of Roman- 
ism,” Dec., 1877. 
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These glowing periods are very 
tempting to the critic; but it is a 
mark of cruelty and savagery to 
gloat over an easy prey. We for- 
bear all verbal criticism, then, and 
simply deny im fofo the truth of 
Mr. Froude’s statement. It is so 
very wrong that we can only think 
he wrote -from his imagination—a 
weakness from which he suffers 
oftenest when he wishes most to be 
effective. Had he searched the 
world he could not have found a 
worse instance to prove his point 
than North Germany. 

Prussia is the leading North Ger- 
man and Protestant state, and in 
various passages Mr. Froude shows 
that he takes it as his beau-ideal of 
a Protestant power. How stands 
Protestantism in Prussia to-day ? 

‘The indications for more than a 
quarter of a century past have been 
that Protestantism in Prussia was 
little more than the shadow of a 
once mighty name. These indica- 
tions have become more marked of 
late years, especially since the con- 
solidation of the new German Em- 
pire. Earnest German Protestants 
are continually deploring the fact; 
the press proclaims it; the Protes- 
tant ministers avow it, and all the 
world knew of it, save, apparently, 
Mr. Froude. “Protestantism in 
Prussia ” formed the subject of a 
letter from the Berlin correspondent 
of the London Zimes as recently as 
Sept. ‘7, 1877. His testimony on 
such a subject could scarcely be 
called in question, but even if it 
could be the facts narrated speak 
for themselves. 


‘“‘Forty years ago,” he says, “the 
clergy of the Established Church of this 
country, including the leading divines 
and the members of the ecclesiastical 
government, almost to a man were un- 
der the influence of free-thinking theo- 
ries, 
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“Tt was the time when German criti- 
cism first undertook to dissect the Bible. 
History seemed to have surpassed theo- 
logy, and divines had recourse to ‘ inter- 
preting’’ what they thought they could no 
longer maintain according to the letter. 
The movement extended from the clergy 
to the educated classes, gradually reach- 
ing the lower orders, and ultimately 
pervaded the entire nation. At this 
juncture atheism sprang forward to reap 
the harvest sown by latitudinarians. 
Then reaction set in. The clergy revert- 
ed to orthodoxy, and their conversion to 
the old faith happening to coincide with 
the return of the government to political 
conservatism, subsequent to the troub- 
lous period of 1848, the stricter princi- 
ples embraced by the cloth were syste- 
matically enforced by consistory and 
school.... 

“ The clergy turned orthodox twenty-- 
five years ago; the laity did not. The 
servants of the altar, having realized the- 
melancholy effect of opposite tenets, re-- 
solutely fell back upon the ancient dog- 
mas of Christianity ; the congregations de- 
clined to follow suit. Hence the few ‘lib- 
eral’ clergymen remaining after the ad- 
vent of the orthodox period had the con- 
solation of knowing themselves to be in 
accord, if not with their clerical brethren, 
at least with the majority of the educat- 


ed, and, perhaps, even the uneducated, 
classes.” 


He proceeds to mention various: 
cases of prominent Lutheran clergy- 
men who denied the divinity of 
Christ, or other doctrines equally 
necessary to be maintained by men 
professing to be Christians, and 
of the unsuccessful attempts made 
to silence them. As the corre- 
spondent says “irreverent liberal 
opinion on the case is well reflected 
in an article in the Berlin Volks- 
Zeitung,’ which is so instructive 
that we quote it for the especial 
benefit of Mr. Froude : 


“ As long as Protestant clergymen are 
appointed by provincial consistories 
officiating in behalf of the crown our 
congregations will have to put up with 
any candidates that may be forced upon 
them. They may, perhaps,.be allowed 
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to nominate their pastors, but they will 
be impotent to exact the confirmation of 
their choice from the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. Nor do we experience any par- 
ticular curiosity as to the result of the 
inquiry instituted against Herr Hossbach. 
In matters of this delicate nature judi- 
cious evasions have been too often resort- 
ed to by clever accused, and visibly favor- 
ed by ordained judges of the faith, for us 
to care much for the result of the suit 
opened. A sort of fanciful and imagi- 
mative prevarication has always flourish- 
ed in theological debate, and the old ar- 
tifice, it is to be foreseen, will be employ- 
ed with fresh versatility in the present 
instance. Should the election of Herr 
Hossbach be confirmed, the consistorial 
decree will be garnished with so many 
‘ifs’ and ‘althoughs’ that the brilliant ray 
of truth will be dimmed by screening as- 
sumptions, like a candle placed behind a 
colored glass, Similarly, should the con- 
sistory decline to ratify the choice of the 
vestry, the refusal is sure to be rendered 
palatable by the employment of particu- 
jarly mild and euphonious language. 
In either case the triumph of the victori- 
ous party will be but half atriumph.... 
It is not a litthe remarkable that the 
Protestant Church in this country should 
ibe kept under the control of superim- 
posed authorities, while Roman Catho- 
lics and Jews are free to preach what 
they like. The power of the Catholic 
hierarchy has been broken by the new 
laws. Catholic clergymen deviating from 
the approved doctrine of the Church are 
protected by the Government from the per- 
secution of their bishops. Catholic congre- 
gations are positively urged and instigated to 
profit by the privileges accorded them, and 
assert their independence against bishop 
and priest. Jewish rabbis, too, are free to 
disseminate any doctrine without being 
responsible for their teaching to spiritual 
‘or secular judges. Only Protestant con- 
gregations enjoy the doubtful advantage 
of having the election of their clergy con- 
trolled, and the candor of their clergy 
made the theme of penal inquiry... . 
And yet Protestant congregations have a 
ready means of escape at their disposal. 
Let them leave the church, and they are 
‘free to elect whomsoever they may 
choose as their minister. As it is, the 
indecision of the congregations main- 
tains the status quo by forcing liberal 
clergymen into the dogmatic straight- 
«waistcoat of the consistories.” 
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“In the above argument one im- 
portant fact is overlooked,” says 
the Zimes’ correspondent. 


“Among the liberals opposed to the 
consistories there are many atheists, 
but few sufficiently religious to care for 
reform. Hence the course taken by the 
consistories may be resented, but the 
preaching of the liberal clergy is not 
popular enough to create a new denomi- 
nation or to compel innovation within 
the pale of the church. The fashionable 
metaphysical systems of Germany are 
pessimist.” 


A week previous to the date of 
this letter the Lutheran pastors held 
their annual meeting at Berlin. 
The Rev. Dr. Grau, who is referred 
to as “a distinguished professor of 
theology,” speaking of the task of 
the clergy in modern times—cer- 
tainly a most important subject 
for consideration—said : 


“These are serious times for the 
church. The protection of the temporal 
power is no longer awardéd to us to any- 
thing like the extent it formerly was. 
The great mass of the people is either indif- 
Serent or openly hostile to doctrinal teaching. 
Not a few listen to those striving to 
combine Christ with Belial, and to recon- 
cile redeeming truth with modern science 
and culture. There are those who dream 
of a future church erected on the ruins of 
the Lutheran establishment, which by these 
enterprising neophytes is a/ready rega“ded 
as dead and gone.” 


observes the 
correspondent, “by passing the re- 
solutions proposed by Dr. Grau, 
endorsed the opinions of the prin- 


“The meeting,’ 


cipal speaker.” And he adds: 


‘* While giving this unmitigated ver- 
dict upon the state of religion among the 
people, the meeting displayed open an- 
tagonism to the leading authorities of the 
church. To the orthodox pastors the 
sober and sedative policy pursued by the 
Ober Kirchen Rath is a dereliction even 
more offensive than the downright apos- 
tasy of the liberals. To render their op- 
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position intelligible the change that has 
recently supervened in high quarters 
should be adverted to in a few words. 
Soon after his accession to the throne the 
reigning sovereign, in his capacity as 
summus cpiscopus, recommended a lenient 
treatment of liberal views. Though 
himself strictly orthodox, as he has re- 
peatedly taken occasion to announce, 
the emperor is tolerant in religion, and 
too much of a statesman to overlook the 
undesirable consequences that must en- 
sue from permanent warfare between 
church and people. He therefore ap- 
pointed a few moderate liberals mem- 
bers of the supreme council, accorded an 
extensive degree of self-government to 
the synods, at the expense of his own 
episcopal prerogative, and finally sanc- 
tioned civil marriage and ‘civil bap- 
tism,’ as registration is sarcastically 
called in this country, to the intense as- 
tonishment and dismay of the orthodox. 
The last two measures, it is true, were 
aimed at the priests of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, who were to be deprived 
of the power of punishing those of their 
flock siding with the state in the ecclesi- 
astical war ; but, as the operation of the 
law could not be restricted to one 
denomination, Protestants were made 
amenable to a measure which, to the or- 
thodox among them, was quite as objec- 
tionable as to the believing adherents of 
the Pope. The supreme council of the 
Protestant Church, having to approve 
these several innovations adopted by 
the crown, gradually accustomed itself 
to regard compromise and bland pacifi- 
cation as one of the principal duties 
imposed upon it.” 


The correspondent ends his let- 
terthus: ° : 


“When all was over orthodoxy was at 
feud with the people as well as with the 
authoritative guardians of the church. 
Yet neither people nor guardians re- 
monstrated. For opposite reasons both 
were equally convinced they could afford 
to ignore the charges made.” 


So important was the letter that 
the London Zimes.made it the sub- 
ject of an editorial article, wherein 
it speaks of “the singular revival 
of theological and ecclesiastical 
controversy, which is observable in 
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all directions,” having “at last 
reached the slumbering Protest- 
antism of Prussia.” It confesses 
that 


“‘The state of things as described by 
our correspondent is certainly a very 
anomalous one. The Prussian Protes- 
tant Church has, of late years at least, 
had but little hold on the respect and af- 
fections of the great majority of the peo- 
ple; they are at best but indifferent to 
it when they are not actively hostile. 
We are not concerned to investigate the 
causes of this lack of popularity ; we are 
content to take it as a fact manifest to all 
who know the country and acknowledg 
ed by all observers alike.” 


“German Protestantism was a 
power and an influence,” it says, 


“To which the modern world is deeply 
indebted, and with which, now that ul- 
tramontanism is triumphant in the Church 
of Rome and priestcraft is again striv- 
ing in all quarters to exert its sway, the 
friends of freedom and toleration can ill 
afford to dispense. There is no more 
ominous sign in the history of an estab- 
lished church than a divorce between in- 
telligence and orthodoxy. This is what, 
to all appearances, has happened in 
Prussia.” 


We could corroborate this by 
abundance of testimony from all 
quarters; but surely the evidence 
here given is sufficient tc convince 
any man of the deplorable state 
of Protestantism in Prussia. Why 
Mr. Froude should have chosen 
that country of all others for his 
Protestant paradise we cannot 
conceive, unless on the ground 
that he is Mr. Froude. “ The 
world on one side, and Popery on 
the other,” he says, “are dividing 
the practical control over life and 
conduct. North Germany, manful 
in word and deed, sustains the 
fight against both enemies and 
carries the old flag to victory. A 
few years ago another Thirty Years’ 
War was feared for Germany. A 
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single campaign sufficed to bring 
Austria on her knees. Protestant- 
ism, as expressed in the leadership of 
Prussia, assumed the direction of 
the German Confederation” (pp. 
135-136). 

And whither does this leadership 
tend? To the devil, if the Lon- 
don Zimes, if Dr. Grau, if every 
observant man who has written or 
spoken on this subject, is to be be- 
lieved. The only religion in Prus- 
sia to-day is the Catholic; Protes- 
tantism has yielded to atheism or 
nothingism. The persecution has 
only proved and tempered the Ca- 
tholic Church; not even a strong 
and favoring government can in- 
fuse a faint breath of life into the 
dead carcase of Prussian Protes- 
tantism. It is much the same 
story all the world over. Mr. 
Froude sees clearly enough what 
is coming. Protestantism as a re- 
ligious power is dead. It has 
lost all semblance of reality. It 
had no religious reality from the 
beginning. It will still continue 
to be used as an agent by poli- 
tical schemers and conspirators; 
but in the fight between religion 
and irreligion it is of little worth. 
The fight is not here, but where 
Mr. Froude rightly places it— 
between the irreligious world and 
Catholicity, which “are dividing 
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the practical control over life and 
conduct.” 

And thus heresies die out; they 
expire of their own corruption. 
Their very offspring rise up against 
them. .Their children cry for 
bread and they give them a stone. 
The fragments of truth on which 
they first build are sooner. or later 
crushed out by the great mass of 
falsehood. ‘Ihe few good seeds 
are choked up by the harvest of 
the bad, and only the ill weeds 
thrive, until all the space around 
them is desolate of fruit or light 
or sweetness, or anything fair un- 
der heaven. ‘Then comes the hus- 
bandman in his own good time, 
and curses the barren fig-tree and 
clears the desolate waste. It will 
be with Protestantism as it has 
been with all the heresies; Chris- 
tians will wonder, and the time 
would seem not to be very far dis- 
tant when they will wonder that 
Protestantism ever should have 
been, It will go to its grave, the 
same wide grave that has swallow- 
ed up heresy after heresy. Gnos- 
ticism, Arianism, Pelagidnism, Nes- 
torianism, Monophysitism, Protes- 
tantism, all the isms, are children 
of the same family, live the same 
life, die the same death. The ever- 
lasting church buries them ail, and 
no man mourns their loss. 
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** CHRISTMAS comes but once a year, 
So let us all be merry,’’ 


saith the old song. And now, as 
the festal season draws nigh, every- 
body seems bent on fulfilling the 
behest to the uttermost. The 
streets are gay with lights and 
laughter; the shops are all a-glitter 
with precious things; the markets 
are bursting with good cheer. The 
air vibrates with a babble of merry 
voices, until the very stars seem to 
catch the infection and twinkle a 
thought more brightly. The faces 
of those you meet beam with joy- 
ous expectation; huge baskets on 
their arms, loaded with good things 
for the morrow, jostle and thump 
you at every turn, but no one 
dreams of being ill-natured on 
Christmas Eve; mysterious bun- 
dles in each hand contain un- 
imagined treasures for the little 
ones athome. And hark! do you 
not catch a jingle of distant sleigh- 
bells, a faint, far-off patter and 
scrunching of tiny hoofs upon the 
snow? It is the good St. Nicholas 
setting out upon his merry round; 
it is Dasher and Slasher and Pran- 
cer and Vixen scurrying like the 
wind over the house-tops. And 
high over all—‘the poor man’s 
music "— the merry, merry bells of 
Yule, the solemn, the sacred bells, 
peal forth the tidings of great joy. 
Is it not hard to conceive that 
the time should have been when 
Christmas was not? impossible to 
conceive that any in a Christian 
land should have wished to do 
away with it—should have been will- 
ing, having had it, ever to forego a 
festival so fraught with all holy and 
happy memories ? 


Yet once such men were found, 
and but little more than two cen- 
turies ago. It was on the 24th day 
of December, 1652—day for ever 
to be marked with the blackest of 
black stones, nay, with a bowlder 
of Plutonian nigritude—that the 
British House of Commons, being 
moved thereto “by a terrible re- 
monstrance against Christmas day 
grounded upon divine Scripture, 
wherein Christmas is called Anti- 
christs masse, and those masse-mon- 
gers and Papists who observe it,” 
and after much time “spent in 
consultation about the abolition of 
Christmas day, passed order to that 
effect, and resolved to sit upon the 
following day, which was common- 
ly called Christmas day.” Whe- 
ther this latter resolution was 
carried into effect we do not know. 
If so, let us hope that their Christ- 
mas dinners disagreed with them 
horribly, and that the foul fiend 
Nightmare kept hideous vigil by 
every Parliamentary pillow. 

But think of such an atrocious 
sentiment being heard at all in 
Westminster! How must the very 
echoes of the hall have shrunk from 
repeating that monstrous proposi- 
tion—how shuddered and fled away 
into remotest corners and crevices 
as that 


“ Hideous hum 
Ran through the arch’d roof in words deceiving "’! 


How must they have disbelieved 
their ears, and tossed the impious 
utterance back and forth from one 
to another in agonized questioning, 
growing feebler and fainter at each 
repulse, until their voices, faltering 
through doubt into dismay, grew 
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dumb with horror! How must 
“ Rufus’ Roaring Hall” * have 
roared again outright with rage and 
grief over that strange, that unhal- 
lowed profanation! What wan 
phantoms of old-time mummeries 
and maskings, what dusty and 
crumbling memories of royal feast 
and junketing, must have hovered 
about the heads of those audacious 
innovators, shrieking at them 
what unsyllabled reproaches from 
voiceless lips, shaking at them what 
shadowy fingers of entreaty or men- 
ace! And if the proverb about ill 
words and burning ears be true, 
how those crop-ears must have 
tingled ! 

Within those very walls England’s 
kings for generations had kept their 
Christmas-tide most royally with rev- 
elry and dance and wassail. ‘l'here 
Henry III.on New Year’s day, 1236, 
tocelebrate the coronation of Elea- 
nor, his queen, entertained 6,000 of 
his poorer subjects of all degrees; 
and there twelve years later, though 
he himself ate his plum-pudding 
at Winchester, he was graciously 
pleased to bid his treasurer “ fill the 
king’s Great Hall from Christmas 
day to the Day of Circumcision with 
poor people and feast them.” There, 
too, at a later date Edward III. had 
for sauce to his Christmas turkey— 
not to mention all sorts of cates 
and confections, tarts and pasties 
of most cunning device, rare liquors 
and spiced wines—no less than two 
captive kings, to wit, David of 
Scotland and John of France. 
Poor captive kings! Their turkey— 
though no doubt their princely en- 
tertainer was careful to help them 
to the daintiest tidbits, and to see 
that they had plenty of stuffing and 
cranberry sauce—must have been 


* The Great Hall at Westminster, so called from 
William Rufus, who built it (1097) for a banqueting- 
hall—and kept his word. 
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but a tasteless morsel, and their 
sweetbreads bitter indeed. An- 
other Scottish king, the first James, 
of tuneful and unhappy memory, 
had even worse (pot) luck soon 
after. Fate, and that hospitable 
penchant of our English cousins in 
the remoter centuries for quietly 
confiscating all stray Scotch princes 
who fell in their way, as though 
they had been contraband of war, 
gave him the enviable opportunity 
of eating no less than a score of 
Christmas dinners on English soil. 
But he seems to have been left to 
eat them alone or with his jailer 
in “bowery Windsor’s calm retreat”’ 
or the less cheerful solitude of the 
Tower. It does not appear that 
either the fourth or the fifth Henry, 
his enforced hosts, ever asked him 
to put his royal Scotch legs un- 
der their royal English mahog- 
any. Had Richard II. been in the 
place of “the ingrate and canker- 
ed Bolingbroke,’ we may be sure 
that his northern guest would not 
have been treated so shabbily. In 
his time Westminster and his two 
thousand French cooks (shades of 
Lucullus! what an appetite he 
must have had, and what a broiling 
and a baking and a basting must 
they have kept up among them; 
the proverb of “busier than an 
English oven at Christmas” had 
reason then, at least) were not long 
left idle; for it was their sovereign’s 
jovial custom to keep open house 
in the holidays for as many as ten 
thousand a day—a comfortable ta- 
bleful. It was his motto plainly to 


** Be merry, for our time of stay is short." 


Such a device, however, the 
third Richard might have made his 
own with still greaterreason. That 
ill-used prince, who was no doubt a 
much better fellow at bottom than 
it has pleased Master Shakspere to 
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represent him—if Richmond had 
not been Queen Bess’ grandpapa, 
we should like enough have had a 
different story and altogether less 
about humps and barking dogs— 
made the most of a limited oppor- 
tunity to show what he could do in 
the way of holiday dinner-giving. 
The only two Christmases he had 
to spend as king at Westminster— 
for him but a royal stage on his 
way to a more permanent residence 
at Bosworth Field—he celebrated 
with extraordinary magnificence, as 
became a prince “reigning,” says 
Philip de Comines, “in greater 
splendor than any king of England 
for the last hundred years.” On 
the second and last Christmas of 
his reign and life the revelry was 
kept up till the Epiphany, when 
“the king himself, wearing his 
crown, held a splendid feast in the 
Great Hall similar to his corona- 
tion.” Wearing his crown, poor 
wretch! He seems to have felt 
that his time was short for wearing 
it, and that he must put it to use 
while he had it. Already, indeed, 
as he feasted, rapacious Fortune, 
swooping implacable, was clawing 
it with skinny, insatiable claws, es- 
timating its value and the probable 
cost of altering it to fit another 
wearer, and thinking how much 
better it would lock on the long 
head of her good friend Richmond, 
who had privately bespoken it. 
No doubt some cold shadow of 
that awful, unseen presence fell 
across the banquet-table and poi- 
soned the royal porridge. 

What need to tell over the long 
roll of Christmas jollities, whose me- 
mory from those historic walls might 
have pleaded with or rebuked the 
sour iconoclasts planning gloomily 
to put an end to all such for ever; 
how even close-fisted Henry VII.— 
no. fear of his losing a crown, if 
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gripping tight could keep it—feast- 
ed there the lord-mayor and alder- 
men of London on the ninth Christ- 
mas of his reign, sitting down him- 
self, with his queen and court and 
the rest of the nobility and gentry, 
to one hundred and twenty dishes 
served by as many knights, while 
the mayor, who sat at a side-table, no 
doubt, had to his own share no fewer 
than twenty-four dishes, followed, 
it is to be feared, if he ate them all, 
by as many nightmares; how that 
meek and exemplary Christian mo- 
narch, Henry VIIL., “ welcomed the 
coming, sped the parting” wife at 
successive Christmas banquets of as 
much splendor as the spoils of some- 
thing over a thousand monasteries 
could furnish forth;* how good 
Queen Bess, who had her own pri- 
vate reading of the doctrine “it is 
more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” sat in state there at this fes- 
tival season to accept the offerings 
of her loyal lieges, high and low, 
gentle and simple, from prime min- 
ister to kitchen scullion, until she 
was able to add to the terrors of 
death by having to leave behind her 
something like three thousand dress- 
es and some trunkfuls of jewels in 
Christmas gifts; or what gorgeous 
revels and masques—Inigo Jones 
(Inigo Marquis Would-be), Ben Jon- 
son, and Master Henry Lawes (he 
of “the tuneful and well-measured 
song”) thereto conspiring—made 


* See, for the true character of this much-ma- 
ligned and really lamb-lke sovereign, Froude’s //s- 
tory of England. Yet—so harsh is the judgment 
of men—it is this very prince of whose robber—we 
should say resumption of the church lands the 
Protestant antiquary, Sir Henry Spelman, writes : 
** God’s blessing, it seemeth, was not on it ; for with- 
in four years after he had received all this, and had 
ruined and sacked three hundred and seventy-six 
of the monasteries, and brought their sub ¢ to 
his treasury, . . . he was drawn so dry that Par- 
liament was constrained to supply his wants with 
the residue of all the monasteries of the kingdom, 
great ones and illustrious, . . . by reason whereof 
the service of God was not only grievously wounded 
and bleedeth at this day, but infinite works of cha- 
rity were utterly cut off and extinguished.” 
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the holidays joyous under James 
and Charles. Some ghostly savor 
of those bygone banquets might, 
one would think, have made even 
Praise-God Barebone’s mouth water, 
and melted his surly virtue into 
tolerance of other folks’ cakes and 
ale—what virtue, however ascetic, 
could resist the onslaught of two 
thousand French cooks? Some 
faint, far echo of all these vanished 
jollities should have won the ear, 
if not the heart, of the grimmest 
“saint” among them. Or if they 
were proof against the blandish- 
ments of the world’s people, if they 
fled from the abominations of Baal, 
could not their own George Wither 
move them to spare the cheery, 
harmless frivolities, the merry 
pranks of Yule? Jovially as any 
Cavalier, shamelessly as any Malig- 
nant of them all, he sings their 
praises in his 


“CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


** So now is come our joyful’st feast, 
Let every man be jolly ; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry. 


“* Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas blocks are burning ; 

Their ovens they with bak’d meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie ; 

And if for cold it hap to die, 

We'll bury ’t in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 


** Now every lad is wondrous trim, 

And no man minds his labor ; 

Our lasses have provided them 
A bagpipe and a tabor. 

Young men and maids, and girls and boys, 

Give life to one another's joys ; 

And you anon shall by their noise 
Perceive that they are merry. . . . 


“* Now poor men to the justices 
With capons make their errants ; 
And if they hap to fail of these, 
They plague them with their warrants: 


But now they feed them with good cheer, 

And what they want they take in beer ; 

For Christmas comes but once a year, 
And then they shall be merry. . .. 
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“ The client now his suit forbears, 
The prisoner’s heart is eased, 
The debtor drinks away his cares, 
And for the time is pleased. 
Though others’ purses be more fat, 
Why should we pine or grieve at that ? 
Hang sorrow ! care will kill a cat, 
And therefore let's be merry. . . . 


** Hark ! now the wags abroad do call 
Each other forth to rambling ; 
Anon you'll see them in the hall, 
For nuts and apples scrambling. 
Hark! how the roofs with laughter sound ; 
Anon they’! think the house goes round, 
For they the cellar’s depths have found, 
And there they will be merry. 


“ The wenches with the wassail-bowls 

About the streets are singing ; 

The boys are come to catch the owls, 
The wild mare * in is bringing. 

Our kitchen-boy hath broke his box, 

And to the kneeling of the ox 

Our honest neighbors come by flocks, © 
And here they will be merry. 


** Now kings and queens poor sheep-cotes have, 

And mate with everybody ; 

The honest now may play the knave, 
And wise men play at noddy. 

Some youths will now a-mumming go, 

Some others play at Rowland-boe, 

And twenty other gambols moe, 
Because they will be merry. 


** Then wherefore, in these merry days, 

Should we, I pray, be duller? 

No, let us sing some roundelays, 

To make our mirth the fuller ; 
And, while we thus inspired sing, 
Let all the streets with echoes ring-— 
Woods and hills and everything 

Bear witness we are merry.” 


Or Master Milton, again, Latin 
secretary to the council, author of 
the famous /conoclastes, shield (or, 
as some would have put it, official 
scold) of the Commonwealth, the 
scourge of prelacy and conqueror 
of Salmasius—he was orthodox sure- 
ly; yet what of Arcades and Co- 
mus? Master Milton, too, had 
written holiday masques, and, what 
is more, they had been acted; nay, 
he had even been known more than 
once, on no less authority than his 
worshipful nephew, Master Philips, 
“to make so bold with his body as 
to take a gaudy-day ” with the gay 
sparks of Gray’s Inn. Alas! such 

* Riding the wild mare—i.c., playing at see-saw. 
The kneeling of the ox refers to an old English 


superstition that at midnight on Christmas Eve the 
oxen would be found kneeling in their stalls, 
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carnal-minded effusions belonged 
to the unregenerate days of both 
these worthy brethren, when they 
still dwelt in the tents of the un- 
godly, before they had girded on 
the sword of Gideon and gone 
forth to smite the Amalekite hip 
and thigh. Vainly might the men- 
aced festival look for aid in that 
direction. So far from saying a 
word in its favor, they would now 
have been fiercest in condemnation, 
if only to cover their early back- 
sliding; if only to avert any suspi- 
cion that they still hankered after 
the fleshpots. Poor Christmas was 
doomed. 

So, by act of Parliament, “ our 
joyful’st feast” was solemnly strick- 
en out of the calendar, cashiered 
from its high pre-eminence among 
the holidays of the year, and de- 
graded tothe ranks of common days. 
Allits quaint bravery of holly-berries 
and ivy-leaves was stripped from it, 
its jolly retinue of boars’ heads and 
wassail-bowls, of Yule-clogs and 
mistletoe-boughs, of maskers and 
mummers, of waits and carols, 
Lords of Misrule and Princes of 
Christmas, sent packing. Then be- 
gan “the fiery persecution of poor 
mince-pie throughout the land; 
plum-porridge was denounced as 
mere popery, and roast-beef as anti- 
Christian.” ’Twas a fatal, a per- 
fidious, a short-lived triumph. ‘The 
nation, shocked in its most cherish- 
ed traditions, repudiated the hide- 
ous doctrine; the British stomach, 
deprived of its holiday beef and 
pudding, so to speak, revolted. 
The reign of the righteous was 
speedily at an end. History, with 
her usual shallowness, ascribes to 
General Monk the chief part in the 
Restoration; it was really brought 
about by that short-sighted edict 
of the 24th of December, 1652. 
Charles or Cromwell, king or pro- 
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tector—what cared honest Hodge 
who ruled and robbed him? But 
to forego his Christmas porridge— 
that was a different matter; and 
Britons never should be slaves. 
So, just eight years after it had 
been banished, Christmas was 
brought back again with manifold 
rejoicing and bigger wassail-bowls 
and Yule-clogs than ever; and, as 
if to make honorable amends for 
its brief exile, the Lord of Misrule 
himself was crowned and seated on 
the throne, where, as we all know, 
to do justice to his office, if he 
never said a foolish thing he never 
did a wise one. 

And from that time to this 
Christmas has remained a_thor- 
oughly British institution, as firm- 
ly entrenched in the national affec- 
tions, as generally respected, and 
perhaps as widely appreciated as 
Magna Charta itself. Sit on Christ- 
mas day! A British Parliament 
now would as soon think of sitting 
on the Derby day. To how many 
of their constituents have the two 
festivals any widely differing signi- 
ficance perhaps it would be wise 
not to inquire too closely. Each 
is a holiday—that is, a day off work, 
a synonym for “a good time,” a 
little better dinner than usual, and 
considerably more beer. Like the 
children, “they reflect nothing at 
all about the matter, nor under- 
stand anything in it beyond the 
cake and orange.” “La justice 
elle-méme,” says Balzac, “se tra- 
duit aux yeux de la halle par le 
commissaire—personage avec le- 
quel elle se familiarise.” His epi- 
gram the author of Ginx’s Baby 
may translate for us—English epi- 
grams, like English plays, being 
for the most part matter of im- 
portation free of duty; ¢.g., that 
famous one in Lothair about the 
critic being a man who has failed in 
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literature or art, another consign- 
ment from Balzac—when he makes 
Ginx’s theory of government epito- 
mize itself as a policeman. So 
Ginx’s notion of Christmas, we 
suspect, is apt to be beef and beer 
and Boxing-night—with perhaps a 
little more beer. 

Certainly the attachment of the 
British public to these features of 
the day—we are considering it for 
the moment in the light in which 
a majority of non-Catholics look 
upon it, apparently, as a merely so- 
cial festival, and not at all in its 
religious aspect (though to a Ca- 
tholic, of course, the two are as in- 
distinguishably blended as the rose 
and the perfume of the rose)—has 
never been shaken. If one may 
judge from a large amount of the 
English fiction which at this season 
finds its way to the American mar- 
ket—and the novels of to-day, 
among a novel-reading people, are 


as straight and sure a guide to its 
heart as were ever its ballads in 
the time of old Fletcher of Saltoun 
—if one may judge from much of 
English Christmas literature, these 
incidents of the day are, if not 
the most important, certainly the 


most prominent and _ popular. 
What we may call the Beef and 
Beer aspect of the season these 
stories are never tired of glorifying 
and exalting. Dickens is the arch- 
priest of this idolatry, which, in- 
deed, he in a measure invented, 
or at least brought into vogue; 
and his Christmas Stories, as most 
of his stories, fairly reek with 
the odors of the kitchen and the 
tap-room. Material comfort, and 
that, too, usually of a rather ccarse 
kind, is the universal theme, and 
even the charity they are sup- 
posed to inculcate can scarcely be 
celled a moral impulse, so much 
as the instinct of a physical good- 
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nature well fed and content with 
itself and the world—of a good- 
humored selfishness willing to make 
others comfortable, because thereby 
it puts away from itself the dis- 
comfort of seeing them otherwise. 
It is a kind of charity which, in 
another sense than that of Scrip- 
ture, has to cover a multitude of 
sins. 

One may say this of Dickens, 
without at all detracting from his 
many great qualities as a writer, 
that he has done more, perhaps, 
than any other writer to demoral- 
ize and coarsen the popular notion 
of what Christmas is and means; to 
make of his readers at best but 
good-humored pagans with lusty 
appetites for all manner of victuals 
and an open-handed readiness to 
share their good things with the first 
comer. ‘I'hese are no doubt admi- 
rable traits; but one gets a little 
tired of having them for ever set 
forth as the crown and completion 
of Christian excellence, the sum 
and substance of all that is noble 
and exalted in the sentiment of the 
season. Let us enjoy our Christ- 
mas dinner by all means; let the 
plum-pudding be properly boiled 
and the turkey done to a turn, and 
may we all have enough to spare a 
slice or two for a poorer neighbor ! 
But must we therefore sit down 
and gobble turkey and pudding 
from morning till night? Should 
we hang up a sirloin and fall down 
and worship it? Is that all that 
Christmas means? ‘Turn from the 
best of these books to this exqui- 
site little picture of Christmas Eve 
in a Catholic land : 


“Christmas is come—the beautiful 
festival, the one I love most, and which 
gives me the same joy as it gave the 
shepherds of Bethlehem. In real truth, 
one’s whole soul sings with joy at this 
beautiful coming of God unon earth—a 
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coming which here is announced on all 
sides of us by music and by our charm- 
ing madalet* Nothing at Paris can give 
you a notion of what Christmas is with 
us. You have not even the midnight 
Mass. We all of us went to it, papa at 
our head, on the most perfect night pos- 
sible Never was there a finer sky than 
ours was that midnight—so fine that 
papa kept perpetually throwing back the 
hood of his cloak, that he might lock up 
at the sky. The ground was white with 
hoar-frost, but we were not cold ; besides, 
the air, as we met it, was warmed by the 
bundles of blazing torchwood which our 
servants carried in front of us to light us 
on our way. It was delightful, I do as- 
sure you ; and I should like you to have 
seen us there on our road to church, in 
those lanes with the bushes along their 
banks as white as if they were in flower. 
The hoar-frost makes the most love- 
ly flowers. We saw a long spray so 
beautiful that we wanted to take it 
with us .as a garland for the commu- 
nion-table, but it melted in our hands; 
all flowers fade so soot! I was very 
sorry about my garland ; it was mournful 
to see it drop away and get smaller and 
smaller every minute.” 


It is Eugénie de Guérin who 
writes thus—that pure and delicate 
spirit so well fitted to feel and 
value all that is beautiful and 
touching in this most beautiful and 
touching service of the church. 
To come from the one reading to 
the other is like being lifted sud- 
denly out of a narrow valley to the 
free air and boundless views of a 
mountain-top; like coming from 
the gaslight into the starlight; it 
is like hearing the song of the sky- 
lark after the twitter of the robin 
—a sound pleasant and cheery 
enough in itself, but not elevating, 
not inspiring, not in any way satis- 
fying to that hunger after ideal 
excellence which is the true life of 
the spirit, and which strikes the 
true key-note of this festal time. 


* A peculiar peal of bells rung at Christmas-tide 


on the church-bells in Languedoc—doubtless, like 
Noel, from nataZis. 
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But Eugénie de Guérin is perhaps 
too habitual a dweller on those se- 
rene heights to furnish a fair com- 
parison ; let us take a homelier pic- 
ture from a lower level. It is still 
in France; this time in Burgundy, 
as the other was in Languedoc: 


“Every year, at the approach of Ad- 
vent, people refresh their memories, clear 
their throats, and begin preluding, in 
the long evenings by the fireside, those 
carols whose invariable and eternal 
theme is the coming of the Messias. 
They take from old pamphlets little col- 
lections begrimed with dust and smoke, 
. . . and as soon as the first Sunday of 
Advent sounds they gossip, they gad 
about, they sit together by the fireside, 
sometimes at one house, sometimes at 
another, taking turns in paying for the 
chestnuts and white wine, but singing 
with one common voice the praises of the 
Little Fesus. There are very few villages, 
even, which during all the evenings of 
Advent do not hear some of these curi- 
ous canticles shouted in their streets to 
the nasal drone of bagpipes. 

**More or less, until Christmas Eve, 
all goes on in this way among our de- 
vout singers, with the difference of 
some gallons of wine or some hun- 
dreds of chestnuts. But this famous eve 
once come, the scale is pitched upon a 
higher key; the closing evening must 
be a memorable one... . The supper 
finished, a circle gathers around the 
hearth, which is arranged and set in or- 
der this evening after a particular fash- 
ion, and which at a later hour of the 
night is to become the object of special 
interest to the children. On the burn- 
ing brands an enormous log has been 
placed; ...it is called the Suche (the 
Yule-log). ‘Look you,’ say they to the 
children, ‘if you are good this evening 
Noel will rain down sugar-plums in the 
night.’ And the children sit demurely, 
keeping as quiet as their turbulent liitle 
natures will permit. The groups of old- 
er persons, not always as orderly as the 
children, seize this good opportunity to 
surrender themselves with merry hearts 
and boisterous voices to the chanted 
worship of the miraculous Noel. For 
this final solemnity they have kept the 
most powerful, the most enthusiastic, the 
most electrifying carols. 
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“ This last evening the merry-making 
is prolonged. Instead of retiring at ten 
or eleven o'clock, as is generally done 
on all the preceding evenings, they wait 
for the stroke of midnight ; this word suf- 
ficiently proclaims to what ceremony 
they are going to repair. For ten min- 
utes or a quarter of an hour the bells 
have been calling the faithful witha triple- 
bob-major ; and each one, furnished with 
alittle taper streaked with various col- 
ors (the Christmas candle), goes through 
the crowded streets, where the lanterns 
are dancing like will-o’-the-wisps at the 
impatient summons of the multitudinous 
chimes, It is the midnight Mass.” 


There you have fun, feasting, and 
frolic, as, indeed, there may fitly be 
to all innocent degrees of merri- 
ment, on the day which brought re- 
demption to mankind. But there 
is also, behind and pervading all this 
rejoicing and harmless household 
gayety, the religious sentiment 
which elevates and inspires it, 
which chastens it from common- 
place and grossness, which gives it 
a meaning and a soul. The En- 
glish are fond of calling the French 
an irreligious people, because 
French literature, especially French 
fiction, from which they judge, takes 
its tone from Paris, which is to a 
great extent irreligious. But out- 
side of the large cities, if a balance 
were struck on this point between 
the two countries, it would scarcely 
be in favor of England. 

This, however, by way of episode 
and as a protest against this grovel- 
ling, material treatment of the most 
glorious festival of the Christian 
year. As we were about tosay when 
interrupted, though Christmas re- 
gained its foothold as a national 
holiday at the Restoration, it came 
back sadly denuded of its follow- 
ing and shorn of most of its old- 
time attractions. So it fared in 
old England. In New England it 
can scarcely be said ever to have 
won a foothold at all, or at best no 
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more than a foothold and a sullen 
toleration. Almost the first act of 
those excellent Pilgrim Fathers who 
did mot land at Plymouth Rock 
was to anticipate by thirty years 
or so the action of their Parliamen- 
tary brethren at home in abolishing 
the sacred anniversary, which must, 
indeed, have been a tacit rebuke to 
the spirit of their creed. They 
landed onthe 16th of December, 
and “on ye 25th day,” writes Wil- 
liam Bradford, “ began to erect ye 
first house for comone use to re 
ceive them and their goods.” And 
lest this might seem an exception 
made under stress, we find it record- 
ed next year that “on ye day caled 
Christmas day ye Gov’r caled them 
out to worke.” So it is clear New 
England began with a calendar 
from which Christmas was expung- 
ed. In New England affections 
Thanksgiving day replaces it—an 
“ institution ” peculiarly acceptable, 
we must suppose, to the thrift which 
can thus wipe out its debt of grati- 
tude to Heaven by giving one day 
for three hundred and sixty-four—li- 
quidating its liabilities, so to speak, 
at the rate of about three millsin the 
dollar. In the Middle States and in 
the South the day has more of its 
time-old observance, but neither 
here nor elsewhere may we hope 
to encounter many of the quaint 
and cheery customs with which our 
fathers loved to honor it, and which 
made it for them the pivot of the 
year. Wither has told us some- 
thing of these; let a later minstrel 
give us a fuller picture of what 
Merry Christmas was in days of 
yore : 
* And well our Christian sires of old 

Loved, when the year its course had rolled, 

And brought blithe Christmas back again, 

With all its hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honor to the holy night : 


On Christmas Eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas Eve the Mass was sung ; 
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That only night of all the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassals, tenants, serf, and all. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘ post and pair.’ 
All hailed with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 

Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 

Then was brought in the lusty brawn 

By old blue-coated serving-man ; 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. . . . 

The wassail round in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood and Christmas pye. 
Then came the merry masquers in 

And carols roared with blithesome din ; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery. .. . 

England was merry England then— 

Old Christmas brought his sports again ; 
’Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 
’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

A poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


Let Herrick supplement the pic- 
ture with his 


“CEREMONIES FOR CHRISTMASSE. 


“Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boyes, 

The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free 

And drink to your hearts’ desiring. 


“ With the last yeeres brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good in his spendi 
On your psaltries play, 
‘That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is a-teending. 





“* Drink now the strong beere, 
Cut the white loafe here, 

The while the meate is a-shredding 
For the rare mince-pie, 
And the plums stand by 

To fill the paste that’s a-kneading.” 


Does the picture please you? 
Would you fain be a guest at the 
baron’s table, or lend a hand with 
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jovial Herrick to fetch in the 
mighty Yule-log? Are you longing 
for a cut of that boar’s head ora 
draught of the wassail, or curious 
to explore the contents of that 
mysterious “ Christmas pye,” which 
seems to differ so much from all 
other pies that it has to be spelled 
with a y? Well, well, we must not 
repine. Fate, which has denied us 
these joys, has given us compensa- 
tions. No doubt the baron, for all 
his Yule-logs, would sometimes have 
given his baronial head (when he 
happened to have a cold in it) for 
such a fire—let it be of sea-coal in 
alow grateand the curtains drawn— 
as the reader and his humble ser- 
vant are this very minute toasting 
their toes at. Those huge open 
fireplaces are admirably effective 
in poetry, but not altogether satis- 
factory of a cold winter’s night, 
when half the heat goes up the 
chimney and allthe winds of hea- 
ven are shrieking in through the 
chinks in your baronial hall and 
playing the very mischief with your 
baronial rheumatism. Or do we 
believe that boar’s head was such 
a mighty fascinating dish after all, 
or much, if anything, superior to 
the soused pig’s head with which 
good old Squire Bracebridge re- 
placed it? No, every age to its 
own customs; we may be sure that 
each. finds out what is best for it 
and for its people. 

Yet one custom we do begrudge 
a little to the past, or rather to the 
other lands where it still lingers 
here and there in the present. 
That is the graceful and kindly 
custom of the waits. These were 
Christmas carols, as the reader no 
doubt knows, chanted by singers 
from house to house in the rural 
districts during the season of Ad- 
vent. In France they were called 
noels, and in Longfellow’s transla- 
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tion of one of these we may see 
what they were like : 


“T hear along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 
Hark! they play so sweet, 
On their hautboys, Christmas songs ! 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! . . . 


“* Shepherds at the grange 
Where the Babe was born 
Sang with many a change 

Christmas carols until morn. 
Let us, etc. 


“ These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet ; 
While the rafters rang, 

There they stood with freezing feet, 
Let us, etc. 


** Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings ; 
But he who blows his hands 

Not so gay a carol brings. 
Let us, etc.” 


In some parts of rural England, 
too, the custom is still to some ex- 
tent kept up, and the reader may 
find a pleasant, and we dare say 
faithful, description of it inacharm- 
ing English story called Under the 
Greenwood Tree, by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, a writer whose closeness of 
observation and precision and deli- 
cacy of touch give him a leading 
place among the younger writers 
of fiction. 

Very pleasant, we fancy, it must 
be of a Christmas Eve when one 
is, as aforesaid, toasting one’s toes 
at the fire over a favorite book, 
or hanging up the children’s stock- 
ings, let us say, or peering through 
the curtains out over the moonlit 
snow, and wondering how cold it 
is out-doors with that little perfunc- 
tory shiver which is comfort’s hom- 
age to itself—there should always 
be snow upon the ground at Christ- 
mas, for then Nature 

“ With speeches fair 


Woos the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow ”’; 


but let us have no wind, since 
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“** Peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the world began. 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys to the wild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit ing on the charméd 
wave ”— 


at such a time, we say, it would 
be pleasant to hear the shrill voi- 
ces of the Waits cleaving the cold, 
starlit air in some such quaint old 
ditty as the “Cherry-tree Carol” 
or “ The Three Ships.” No doubt, 
too, would we but confess it, there 
would come to us a little wicked 
enhancement of pleasure in the re- 
flection that the artists without 
were a trifle less comfortable than 
the hearer within. ‘That rogue ‘l'- 
bullus had a shrewd notion of what 
constitutes true comfort when he 
wrote, Quam juvat immites ventos 
audirecubantem—which, freely trans- 
lated, means, How jolly it is to sit by 
the fireside and listen to other fel- 
lows singing for your benefit in the 
cold without! But that idea we 
should dismiss as unworthy, and 
even try to feel a little uncomforta- 
ble by way of penance; and then, 
when their song was ended, and 
we heard their departing footsteps 
scrunching fainter and fainter in 
the snow, and their voices dying 
away until they became the merest 
suggestion of an echo, we should 
perhaps find—for’these are to be 
ideal Waits—that their song had 
left behind it in the listener's sou! 
a starlit silence like that of the 
night without, but the stars should 
be heavenly thoughts. 

These are ideal Waits; the real 
ones might be less agreeable or 
salutary. But have we far to look 
for such? Are there not on the 
shelves yonder a score of immortal 
minstrels only waiting our bidding 
to sing the sacred glories of the 
time? Shall we ask grave John 
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Milton to tune his harp for us, or 
gentle Father Southworth, or im- 
passioned Crashaw, or tender Fa- 
ber? These are Waits we need not 
scruple to listen to, nor fail to hear 
with profit. 

Milton’s Ode on the Nativity is, no 
doubt, the finest in the language. 
Considering the difficulties of a sub- 
ject to which, short of inspiration, 
it is next to impossible to do any 
justice at all, it is very fine indeed. 
It is not all equal, however; there 
are in it stanzas which remind one 
that he was but twenty-one when he 
wrote it. Yet other stanzas are 
scarcely surpassed by anything he 
has written. 


“Yea, Truth and Justice then 

Will down return to } 1en, 

Orb'd in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing 
Mercy will sit between, 
Thron’d in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering, 
And heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 


* But wisest Fate says, No, 
It must not yet be so ; 
The Babe yet lies in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss, 
So both himself and us to glorify ; 
Yet first to those ychained in sleep 
The wakeful trump of doom must thunder thro’ 
the deep, 


“ With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 
While the red fire and smould’ring clouds ou:- 
brake. 
The aged earth, aghast 
With terror of that blast, 
Shall from the surface to the centre shake ; 
When at the world’s last session 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread 
his throne. 
* The oracles are dumb ; 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic 
cell. 


* The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament. 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edg’d with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent. 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 


The Nymphs in twilight shade of 
thicket mourn."’ 
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Seldom has Milton sung in loftier 
strains than this. What a magnifi- 
cent line is that: 


‘* The wakeful trump of doom shall thunder through 
the deep.”’ 


The poet evidently had his eye on 
that wonderful verse of the Dies 
Tre: 

‘* Tuba mirum spargens sonum 


Per sepulchra regionum, 
Cogit omnes ante thronum,” 


but the imitation falls little short 
of the original. Dr. Johnson char- 
acteristically passes this ode over in 
silence—perhaps because of his 
opinion that sacred poetry was a 
contradiction in terms. His great 
namesake, and in some respects 
curious antitype, was more gene- 
rous to another poem we shall 
quote—Father Southwell’s “ Burn- 
ing Babe.” “So he had written it,” 
he told Drummond, “ he would have 


been content to destroy many of 
his.” 


“ As I, in hoary winter’s night, stood shivering in 
the snow, 
Surprised I was with sudden heat which made 
my heart to glow ; 
And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire was 


near, 

A pretty Babe all burning bright did in the air 
appear, 

Who, scorchéd with exceeding heat, such floods 
of tears did shed 

As though his floods should quench his flames 
with what his tears were fed ; 

* Alas!" quoth he, ‘ but newly born, in fiery heats 


ry, 

Yet none approach to warm their hearts or feel 
my fire but I. 

My faultless breast the furnace is, the fuel wound- 
ing thorns ; 

Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke, the ashes 
shames and scorns ; 

The fuel Justice layeth on, and Mercy blows the 


coals ; 

The metal in this furnace wrought are men’s de- 
filéd souls ; 

For which, as now in fire I am to work them to 
their good, 

So will I melt into a bath to wash them in my 
blood.’ 


With this he vanished out of sight, and swiftly 
shrank away, 

And straight I call¢d unto mind that it was 
Christmas day.”’ 


The fire is getting low in the 
grate, the stars are twinkling pale, 
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and though the minstrels are many 
we should have been glad to intro- 
duce to the reader—grand old St. 
Thomas of Aquin; silver-tongued 
Giacopone, whose lately-discovered 
Stabat Mater Speciosa is one of the 
loveliest of the medizval hymns; 
rapturous St. Bernard—they must 
wait a fitter time. We can hear 
but another of our Christmas waits 
—one of the most effective English 
poems on the Nativity, considered 
as mere poetry, it has been our for- 
tune to meet. The author is the 
hero of Browning’s verses, “ What’s 
become of Waring?”—Alfred H. 
Dommett; a poet who, perhaps, 
would be better known had he 
been a worse poet. And with this 
we must wish our readers “ Merry 
Christmas to all, and to all a good- 
night.” 
** It was the calm and silent night ! 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was queen of land and sea. 
No sound was heard of clashing wars ; 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain ; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign 


In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 
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* "T'was in the calm and silent night ! 
The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight, 
From lonely revel rolling home. 
riumphal arches. gl ing, swell 
His breast with thoughts of btoundless 





sway ; 
What recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago? 


‘** Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor ; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable-door, 
Across his path. He passed ; for naught 
Told what was going on within. 
How keen the stars ! his only thought ; 
‘The air how calm and cold, and thin! 
In the soiemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 


“O strange indifference! Low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares ; 
The earth was still, but knew not why ; 
The world was listening unawares. 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world for ever ! 
To that stil! moment none would heed ; 
Man’s doom was linked, no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centunes ago. 


** It is the calm and solemn night ! 

A thousand bells ring out and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness, charmed and holy now ! 
The night, that erst no name had worn, 

To it a happy name is given; 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 

The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago.”’ 





THE DESCENT OF MAN. 


Mr. CHARLES Darwin, in his 
Descent of Man, proposes to himself 
to show that man is nothing more 
than a modified beast, and that his 
remote ancestors are to be found 
among some tribes of brutes. A pa- 
radox of this kind, in a work of fic- 
tion such as Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
would not offend an intelligent rea- 
der; but in a work which professes 
to be serious and scientific it is ex- 
tremely offensive, for it amounts to a 
deliberate insult to all humanity in 
general and to every human being 
in particular. Mr. Darwin’s work 


violates the dignity of human na- 
ture, blots out of our souls the 
image and likeness of our Creator, 
and totally perverts the notions 
most cherished by civil and Chris- 
tian society. ‘This effort does cer- 
tainly not entitle him to credit for 
wisdom. A man of ordinary pru- 
dence, before he undertakes to 
maintain in the face of the public 
a theory which conflicts with a doc- 
trine thoroughly established and 
universally received, would exam- 
ine both sides of the case, and as- 
certain that he is in possession o1 
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sufficient evidence to make good 
his assertions and to defend them 
against the arguments of the oppo- 
site side. Mr. Darwin, on the con- 
trary, seems to have satisfied him- 
self that a man of his eminence in 
natural history had a right to be 
believed, whatever he might ven- 
ture to say, even though he was to 
give no satisfactory evidence in 
support of his views, and no an- 
swer to the objections which he 
ought to refute. 

We do not say that Mr. Darwin 
did not do his best to prove his 
new doctrine on man; we only say 
that he has signally failed in his 
attempt, and that his failure is as 
inexcusable as it is ignominious. 
A man of his ability should have 
seen that the origin of man was 
not a problem to be solved by phy- 
siology ; and he ought also to have 
considered that a man of science 
could only stultify himself by sub- 
mitting to the test of science a his- 
torical fact of which science, as 
such, is entirely incompetent to 
speak. Indeed, we scarcely know 
which to admire most in Mr. Dar- 
win, the serenity with which he 
ignores the difficulty of his philoso- 
phic position, or the audacity with 
which he affirms things which he 
cannot prove. What a pity that a 
man so richly endowed by nature 
has been so entirely absorbed by 
the study of material organisms as 
to find no time for the more impor- 
tant study of philosophy, especially 
of psychology, without which it is 
impossible to form a_ rational 
theory respecting the origin and 
the destiny of man! Shall we add 
that a sound scientific theory can- 
not be the outcome of illogical rea- 
soning? And yet it is a plain fact, 
though our advanced thinkers will 
deny it, that Mr. Darwin's logic, to 
judge from his Descent of Man, is 
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as mischievous as most of his as- 
sumptions are reckless. 

It would be impossible within 
the limits of our space to enter 
into a detailed examination of the 
logical and metaphysical blunders 
to which the Darwinian theory 
owes its existence. We shall, there- 
fore, at present confine ourselves to 
a short criticism of the first chapter 
of the work in question ; for, if we 
are not mistaken, every impartial 
reader will be able, after a suffi- 
cient analysis of this first chapter,. 
to judge of the kind of logic that 
characterizes the whole treatise. 

Mr. Darwin begins thus : 


“He who wishes to decide whether 
man is the modified descendant of some 
pre-existing form would probably first 
inquire whether man varies, however 
slightly, in bodily structure and in men- 
tal faculties ; and, if so, whether the va-- 
riations are transmitted to his offspring 
in accordance with the laws which pre- 
vail with the lower animals. Again, are: 
the variations the result, as far as our 
ignorance permits us to judge, of the- 
same general causes, and are they gov-- 
erned by the same general laws, as in 
the case of other organisms—for instance,. 
by correlation, the inherited effects of 
use and disuse, etc.? Is man subject to 
similar malconformations, the result of 
arrested development, of reduplication 
of parts, etc., and does he display in any 
of his anomalies reversion to some for- 
mer and ancient type of structure? It 
might also naturally be inquired whether 
man, like so many other animals, has 
given rise to varieties and sub-races, 
differing but slightly from each other, 
or to races differing so much that they 
must be classed as doubtful species? 
How are such races distributed over the 
world ; and how, when crossed, do they 
react on each other in the first and suc- 
ceeding generations? And so with 
many other points.” 


This preamble, which superficial 
readers may have considered per- 
fectly harmless, contains the seed 
of all the mischievous reasonings 
scattered through the rest of the 
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work. It comes to this: “If we 
find that man varies, however 
slightly, according to the same laws 
which prevail with the lower ani- 
mals, we shall be justified in con- 
cluding that man is a modified 
descendant of some pre-existing 
form.”” Now, this assertion is evi- 
dently nothing but clap-trap for 
the ignorant. Inthe first place, Mr. 
Darwin takes for granted that man- 
kind wishes to decide whether man 
is the modified descendant of some 
pre-existing form. This gratuitous 
supposition implies that mankind 
is still ignorant or doubtful of its 
true origin; which is by no means 
the case. We have an authentic 
record of the origin of man; and 
we know that the first man and the 
first woman were not the descend- 
ants of any lower pre-existing form. 
The Bible tells us very clearly that 
‘God created them to his own image 
and likeness; and so long as Mr. 
Darwin does not demolish tie 
Biblical history of creation he has 
no right to assume that there may 
be the least reasonable doubt re- 
‘garding the origin of man. Mr. 
Darwin, it is true, makes light of 
the Biblical history ; but contempt 
is no argument. On the other 
‘hand, philosophy and common 
sense, and science, if not perverted, 
unanimously agree with the Mosaic 
record in proclaiming that the ori- 
_gin of man must be traced to a 
special creation. Thus there has 
mever been, nor is there at present, 
among thinking men, any real 
‘doubt as to the origin of our race ; 
whence we infer that the question 
‘raised by the Descent of Man isa 
mere fiction which would deserve 
no answer but a smile of pity. 

In the second place, granting 
for the sake of argument that 
there may be an honest doubt 
-abont .the origin of man, and that 
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physiology and other kindred sci- 
ences are competent to answer it, 
would the inquiry suggested by 
Mr. Darwin convince an honest 
doubter that man is the descen- 
dant of a lower animal? Suppose 
that “ man varies, however slightly, 
in bodily structure and in mental 
faculties ”; suppose that “such va- 
riations are transmitted to his off- 
spring in accordance with the laws 
which prevail with the lower ani- 
mals "; and suppose that all the 
other conditions enumerated by 
Mr. Darwin are verified—would 
we then be justified in concluding 
that “man is a modified descen- 
dant of some pre-existing form ” ? 
Evidently not. The utmest that 
logic would allow us to grant is 
that the present form of human be- 
ings, owing to the slight variations 
transmitted to us by our human 
ancestors, may exhibit some acci- 
dental features slightly different 
from these which were possessed 
by the primitive men, yet without 
any change of the specific form, 
which must always remain essen- 
tially the same. But Mr. Darwin 
is not content with this. His pe- 
culiar logic allows him to confound 
the accidental and unimportant 
variations that occur within the 
limits of any single species with a 
gradual transition from one spe- 
cies to another—a transition which 
science no less than philosophy ut- 
terly rejects. Nowhere in nature 
do we find an instance of such a 
pretended transition. Varieties 
are indeed very numerous, but 
none of them show the least de- 
parture from the species to which 
they belong. ‘The oak emits every 
year thousands of leaves, of which 
each one differs from every other 
in some accidental feature; but 
who has ever seen the oak-leaves 
change into fir-leaves, or fig-leaves, 

















or maple-leaves, or any other leaves? 
lf nature admitted such a specific 
change, a thousand indications 
would awaken our attention to 
the fact. The transition, being 
gradual, would leave everywhere 
innumerable traces of its reality. 
‘There would be all around usa host 
of transitional forms from the fish 
to the lizard, from the lizard to the 
bird, from the bird to the ape, 
and from the ape to man. But 
where do we find such transitional 
forms? Science itself proclaims 
that they have no existence. Hence 
to affirm the transition from one 
species to another is a gross scien- 
tific blunder, whatever Mr. Dar- 
win and his eminent associates may 
say to the contrary. 

In the third place, even admit- 
ting that a gradual transition from 
one species to another were not re- 
jected by science, Mr. Darwin’s 
view would still remain a ludicrous 
absurdity. In fact, the pretended 
transition from a form of a lower 
to a form of a higher species would 
be an open violation of the princi- 
ple of causality; and therefore, if 
any transition were to be admitted 
at all, it could only be a transi- 
tion from a higher to a lower spe- 
cies. ‘Thus, the transition from a 
human to a brutish form by con- 
tinual deterioration and degrada- 
tion, though repugnant to other 
principles, would not conflict with 
the principle of causality, inas- 
much as deterioriation and degra- 
dation are negative results, which 
may be brought about by mere 
lack of intellectual, moral, and so- 
cial development. But the transi- 
tion from a brutish to a human 
form would be a positive effect 
without a positive proportionate 
cause. The lower cannot generate 
the higher, because to constitute 
the higher something is necessary 
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which the lower cannot impart. 
Just as a force = 10 cannot pro- 
duce an effect = 20, so cannot 
the irrational brute produce the 
rational man. ‘To assume the 
contrary is to assume that the less 
contains the greater, that empti- 
ness begets fulness—in a word, 
that nature is a standing contra- 
diction. 

A full development of this last 
consideration would lead us too far 
from our line of argument, as it 
would require a _ psychological 
treatment of the subject. We will 
merely remark that rational and ir- 
rational differ not only in degree 
but in kind; that the human soul 
is not produced by the forces of 
nature, but proceeds directly and 
immediately from God’s creative 
action ; and that Darwinism, which 
ignores the soul’s spirituality and 
immortality, is, on this account 
also, a monument of philosophical 
ignorance. 

But let us proceed. The au- 
thor considers it an important 
point to ascertain “whether man 
tends to increase at so rapid a rate 
as to lead to occasional severe 
struggles for existence, and con- 
sequently to beneficial variations, 
whether in body or in mind, being 
preserved, and injurious ones eli- 
minated.” This is another of Mr. 
Darwin's delusions. It is not in 
the nature of man that the stron- 
ger should murder the weaker. 
Man, as a rule, is benevolent to- 
wards his kind, and even savages 
respect the life of the weak ; where- 
as it is always the stronger that go 
to battle and fall in the struggle. 
Thus a struggle for existence, oc- 
casioned by a too rapid increase, 
would deprive the race of its best 
men and mar its further develop- 
ment. On the other hand, if at 
any time or in any place there has 
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been a struggle for existence, it is 
in our large cities that we can best 
study the nature of its results. Is 
it in London, Paris, Berlin, or Vi- 
enna that we meet the best speci- 
mens of the race? Surely, if there 
is a tremendous struggle for exist- 
ence anywhere, it is in such capitals 
as these; and yet no one is igno- 
rant that such proud cities would, 
in a few generations, sink into in- 
significance, were they not continu- 
ally refurnished with new blood 
from the country, where the best 
propagators of the race are brought 
up in great numbers and without 
any apparent struggle for existence. 
But we need not dwell any further 
on this point. A struggle for 
existence presupposes existence ; 
and if man existed before strug- 
gling, the origin of man does not 
depend on his struggle. Hence 
the so-called “important point” 
has really no importance what- 
ever. 

Then he asks: “Do the races 
or species of men, whichever term 
may be applied, encroach on and 
replace one another, so that some 
finally become extinct?’ and he 
answers the question in the af- 
firmative. To this we have no 
objection. We only remark that 
“races” and “species” are not 
synonymous ; hence it is surprising 
how a naturalist of Mr. Darwin’s 
celebrity could show the least hesi- 
tation which of the two terms he 
ought to apply to mankind. 

He proceeds to examine “ how 
far the bodily structure of man 
shows traces, more or less plain, of 
his descent from some lower form,”’ 
and he contends that the existence 
of such “traces” can be proved, 
first, from the similarity of bodily 
structure in men and beasts; sec- 
ondly, from the similarity of their 
embryonic development; thirdly, 
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from the existence of rudimentary 
organs, which show that man and 
all other vertebrate animals have 
been constructed on the same gen- 
eral model. 

Bearing in mind that Mr. Dar- 
win’s object is to prove that there 
are “ traces,” more or less plain, of 
man’s descent from some lower 
form, we cannot help expressing our 
astonishment when we find that he 
has failed to see the necessity of 
grounding his proofs on a secure 
foundation. That the bodily 
structure of man hes some resem- 
blance to the structure of other 
mammals; that all the bones of 
his skeleton can be compared with 
corresponding bones in a monkey, 
bat, or seal; that this comparison 
may be extended to his muscles, 
nerves, blood-vessels, and internal 
viscera; that the brain, the most 
important of all organs, follows the 
same law, etc., etc., are indeed 
well-known facts, from which we 
rightly infer that man is construct- 
ed on the same general type as oth- 
er mammals. But can these same 
facts be considered as “traces,” 
more or less plain, of man’s descent 
from any lower form? Mr. Darwin 
says Yes ; but instead of giving any 
conclusive reason for his assertion, 
he loses his time in accumulating 
superfluous anatomical and physio- 
logical details which, however in- 
structive, have no bearing upon 
the thesis he has engaged to prove. 

To prove his assumption he 
ought to have made a syllogism 
somewhat like the following : 

Wherever there is similarity of 
bodily structure or development 
there are “ traces’ of acommon ori- 
gin or descent ; 

But man and other mammals 
have similar bodily structures and 
a similar development ; 

Therefore man and other main- 
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mals show “ traces” of a common 
origin or descent. 

‘This argument would have left 
no escape to the most decided ad- 
versary of the Darwinian view, if 
its first proposition had been sus- 
ceptible of demonstration. But 
Mr. Darwin, seeing the utter im- 
possibility of demonstrating it, and 
yet being unable to dispense with 
it, resorted to the ordinary trick of 
his school, which consists in assum- 
ing latently what they dare not 
openly maintain; and thus he turn- 
ed the whole attention of his read- 
er to the second proposition, which 
had no need of demonstration, as 
it was not questioned by instructed 
men. Thus the twenty pages of 
physiologic lore with which Mr. 
Darwin in this chapter distracts 
and amuses his readers may be 
styled, in a logical point of view, a 
prolonged ignoratio elenchi—an ef- 
fort to prove that which is conced- 
ed instead of that which is denied 
—a blunder into which men of sci- 
ence of the modern type are sure 
to fall when they presume to med- 
dle with matters above their reach. 

There is one sense only in which 
it may be affirmed that the similar- 
ity of bodily structure in men and 
lower animals proves their common 
origin, and it is this: that men and 
animals haye been made by the 
same Creator on a similar ideal 
type of homogeneous organic ar- 
rangements; in other terms, that 
their organic similarity proves them 
to be the work of the same Maker. 
Man was destined to live on this 
earth among other inferior animals 
and surrounded by like conditions. 
His animal life was therefore to be 
dependent on similar means of sup- 
port, exposed to similar influences, 
and subject to similar needs. It is 
not surprising, then, that he should 
have received from a wise Creator 
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an organic constitution similar to 
that of the inferior creatures that 
were placed around him. ‘This 
fully accounts for the similarity of 
the human organism with that of 
other mammals. But to say that 
because the bodily structure of 
man is similar to that of the ape, 
therefore man is the descendant of 
the ape, is as nonsensical as to say 
that because the bodily structure 
of the ape is similar to that of man, 
therefore the ape is the descendant 
of man. How was it possible for 
Mr. Darwin to lay down such an 
absurd principle, and not foresee 
how easily it might be turned 
against his own conclusion ? 

Thus the argument drawn from 
the similarity of bodily structure is 
a mere delusion. It avails nothing 
to say that man is liable to receive 
from the lower animals, and to 
communicate to them, certain dis- 
eases, as hydrophobia, variola, the 
glanders, syphilis, cholera, herpes, 
etc. This fact, says Mr. Darwin, 
“proves the similarity of their tis- 
sues and blood, both in minute 
structure and composition, far 
more plainly than does their com- 
parison under the best microscope 
or by the aid of the best chemical 
analysis.” But this is a mistake; 
for the evidence afforded by the 
microscope as to existing diversi- 
ties cannot be negatived by any 
guesses of ours respecting the com- 
munication of diseases and its con- 
ditions; it being evident that what 
is obscure and mysterious is not 
calculated to weaken the certitude 
of a fact which we see with our 
own eyes. Nor does it matter that 
“medicines produce the same effect 
on them [monkeys] as on us,” or 
that many monkeys “ have a strong 
taste for tea, coffee, and spirituous 
liquors,’ oreven that a certain mon- 
key “smoked tobacco with plea- 
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sure” in Mr. Darwin’s presence. 
These and other details of the 
same nature may be interesting, 
but they are no indication of a 
common origin, except in the sense 
which we have pointed out—viz., 
that they are the work of the same 
Maker. 

But, says Mr. Darwin, “the ho- 
mological construction of the whole 
frame in the members of the same 
class is intelligible, if we admit 
their descent from a common pro- 
genitor, together with their ‘subse- 
quent adaptation to diversified 
conditions. On any other view 
the similarity of pattern between 
the hand of a man or monkey, the 
foot of a horse, the flipper of a seal, 
the wing of a bat, etc., is utterly 
inexplicable. It is no scientific ex- 
planation to assert that they have 
all been formed on the same ideal 
plan.” These words, which occur at 
the end ofthe chapter we areexamin- 
ing, show how little Mr. Darwin un- 
derstands the duty of his position as 
author of a new theory. To say 
that an explanation is not scientific 
is a very poor excuse for setting it 
aside. Science, if not perverted, 
is an excellent thing, but it does 
not profess to give an explanation 
of every subject we may think of. 
Its range is co-extensive with the 
material world, but only with re- 
spect to matter and its modifica- 
tions as known by observation and 
experiment. This means that there 
are numberless things about which 
science is altogether incompetent 
to speak, because such things do 
not fall under observation and ex- 
periment. To pretend, therefore, 
that an explanation which is not 
scientific has no claim to be heed- 
ed by a man of science, is like pre- 
tending that a man of science, as 
such, must remain in blissful igno- 
tance of everything which tran- 
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scends experiment and observation. 
Will Mr. Darwin reject historical 
explanations of historical events, 
philosophical explanations of phi- 
losophical conclusions, mathemati- 
cal explanations of mathematical 
questions? The origin of things is 
not a scientific but a philosophic 
problem. Science cannot speak of 
creation, of which it can have no 
experimental knowledge; it gives 
it up to the philosopher and the 
theologian, who alone know the 
grounds on which it must be de- 
monstrated. The question, then, 
whether mammals have all been 
formed on the same idea/ plan, is 
not scientific, and therefore it 
needs no scientific explanation. 


The plea that the explanation is 
not scientific might be held valid, 
if Mr. Darwin had humbly acknow- 
ledged his inability to rise above 
matter, and his incompetency to 
give a judgment in philosophic 


matters; but his disregard of the 
explanation shows that, when he 
calls it mot scientific, he desires his 
reader to believe that it is amti-sct- 
entific or irreconcilable with sci- 
ence; and this is as absurd as if 
he pretended that reason and sci- 
ence destroy one another. 

On the other hand, what shall 
we say of the pretended “scien- 
tific”’ explanation offered by Mr. 
Darwin? “The homological con- 
struction of the whole frame in the 
members of the same class is intel- 
ligible, if we admit their descent 
from a common progenitor.” Is 
this appeal to a common progeni- 
tor ascientific explanation of the fact 
in question? If a common proge- 
nitor accounts scientifically for the 
fact, why should not a common 
Creator account scientifically for 
it? Science—that is, Mr. Darwin's 
science—does not know a common 
Creator; it knows even less of a 
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common progenitor; and yet it sets 
up the latter to exclude the former, 
and boasts that its gratuitous and 
degrading hypothesis is a “ scien- 
tific” explanation! Yet all true 
scientists aver that no instance has 
ever been found of a transition 
from one species to another; phi- 
losophers go even further, and 
show that such a transition is 
against nature. Hence Mr. Dar- 
win’s hypothesis, far from being 
scientific, contradicts science and 
philosophy, observation and expe- 
riment, reason and fact. The de- 
scent from a common progenitor, 
even if it made “intelligible” the 
similarity of different mammals, 
would still be unscientific. The 
ancients accounted for the move- 
ment of the heavenly bodies by 
putting them under the control of 
intellectual agents. This hypothe- 
sis made the astronomical pheno- 
mena intelligible. ‘The fall of heavy 
bodies was accounted for by as- 
suming that all such bodies had a 
natural intrinsic tendency to a cen- 
tral point. ‘This hypothesis, too, 
made the fall of bodies intelligible. 
Even in modern physics a number 
of hypotheses have been proposed 
regarding light, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, chemical changes, etc., to 
make phenomena intelligible. But 
hypotheses, however satisfactory at 
first, are soon discarded when a 
deeper study of the facts reveals 
new features and new relations for 
which such hypotheses cannot ac- 
count. This is why the hypothesis 
of the descent of all mammals from 
a common progenitor, even if it 
seems to make their homological 
construction intelligible in a man- 
ner, must be rejected. For in 
every species of mammals we find 
features for which the hypothe- 
sis cannot account, and relations 
of genetic opposition by which 
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the hypothesis is reduced to noth- 
ing. 

Mr. Darwin says that, “on any 
other view, the similarity of pat- 
tern between the hand of a man or 
monkey, the foot of a horse, the 
flipper of a seal, the wing of a bat, 
etc., is utterly inexplicable.” We 
do not see any great similarity be- 
tween the hand of a man and the 
foot of a horse or the flipper of a 
seal, etc. We would rather say, 
with Mr. Darwin’s permission, that 
we see in all such organs a great 
dissimilarity. Each of them has a 
special adaptation to a special end, 
and each of them is constructed 
on a different specific pattern. 
Their similarity is therefore gene- 
ric, not specific ; and, accordingly, 
each species must have its own 
distinct progenitors. We might 
make other remarks, but we are 
afraid that we have already taxed 
the patience of the reader to a 
greater extent than the case re- 
quires; and therefore we will now 
pass to the second argument of the 
author. 

This second argument is drawn 
from the consideration of the em- 
bryonic development. “ Man,” says 
Mr. Darwin, “is developed from 
an ovule about the 125th of an 
inch in diameter, which differs in 
no respect from the ovules of other 
animals.” ‘This is a very reckless 
assertion. For how does Mr. Dar- 
win happen to know that the hu- 
man ovule “ differs in no respect ” 
from the ovules of other animals ? 
When a man of science lays down 
an assertion as the groundwork of 
his doctrine, he must be able to 
show that the assertion is true. 
Hence we are entitled to ask on 
what foundation our great scientist 
can maintain his proposition. Will 
he appeal to the microscope? Pro- 
bably he will, buttono purpose; for 
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he has just declared,as we have seen, 
that the best microscope does not 
reveal everything with sufficient 
distinction. On the other hand, if 
he resorts to the mode of reasoning 
which he has just employed while 
speaking of diseases—ihat is, if he 
argues from the effects to the caus- 
es—he cannot but defeat himself; 
for, as similarity of diseases was, in 
his judgment, a proof of similar 
organic structure, so now the dis- 
similarity of the final development 
of two ovules will be a proof that 
the two ovules are really dissimilar. 
One ovule constantly develops into 
a monkey, another constantly de- 
velops into a dog, and a third 
constantly develops into a man. 
Is it conceivable that the three 
ovules are identically the same, so 
as to “differ in no respect”? We 
do not know what Mr. Darwin will 
reply. At any rate he cannot reply 
on scientific grounds; for science 
neither knows the intimate consti- 
tution of the ovules, nor is it likely 
ever to know it, as the primordial 
organic molecules baffle the best 
microscopic investigations, 


“The embryo itself,” he adds, ‘at a 
very early period can hardly be distin- 
guished from that of other members of 
the vertebrate kingdom. . . . Ata some- 
what later period, when the extremities 
are developed, ‘the feet of lizards and 
mammals,’ as the illustrious Von Baer 
remarks, ‘tlie wings and feet of birds, no 
less than the hands and feet of man, all 
arise from the same fundamental form.’ 
It is, says Prof. Huxley, ‘quite in the 
later stages of development that the 
young human being presents marked 
differences from the young ape.’ ” 


If these assertions and quota- 
tions are intended asa proof that the 
human ovule “ differs in no respect” 
from the ovules of lower animals, 
we must confess that our advanced 
scientific thinkers are endowed 
with a wonderful power of blinding 
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themselves. We have two ovules: 
the one develops into hands and 
feet; the other develops into wings 
and feathers; and yet we are told 
that they are both “the same fun- 
damental form’! What is the 
fundamental form? Who has seen 
it? We are sure that neither Prof. 
Huxley nor the illustrious Von 
Baer has had the privilege of in- 
specting and determining the prop- 
er form of the mysterious organism 
known under the name of ovule. 
Much less have they, or has Mr. 
Darwin, discerned what is funda- 
mental and what is not in its con- 
stitution. They are, therefore, not 
more competent to judge of the 
fundamental sameness of two 
ovules than is the blind to judge of 
colors; and their view, as founded 
on nothing but presumption and 
ignorance, must be considered al- 
together unscientific. 

The same view is also, as we 
have already shown, eminently un- 
philosophic. If two ovules are es- 
sentially the same and “differ in 
no respect” from one another, what 
is it that causes them invariably to 
develop into different specific or- 
ganisms? Does a constant differ- 
ence in the effects countenance the 
idea thatsthey proceed from identi- 
cal causes? It is evident that a 
theory which resorts to such ab- 
surdities for its support has no 
claim to be accepted, or even toler- 
ated, by lovers of reason and truth. 
The very boldness of its affirma- 
tions, its air of dogmatism, its allega- 
tion of partisan authorities, and its 
contempt of fundamental princi- 
ples prove it to be nothing but a 
flippant attempt at imposition. 

Although Mr. Darwin has insist- 
ed so strongly on the similarity 
between our bodily structure and 
that of the lower animals, and 
although he has endeavored to con- 
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vince us that the human ovule dif- 
fers in no respect from the ovules 
of other animats, yet he is compel- 
led by abundant evidence to admit 
that there is something in man 
which does not exist in the lower 
animals, and something in the low- 
er animals which does not exist in 
man. How does he account for 
these organic differences? Men of 
science, only twenty years ago, 
would have explained the fact by 
the old philosophical and scientific 
axiom, Omne animal generat simile 
sibi, which means that each species 
of animals has progenitors of the 
same species; whence they would 
have inferred by legitimate deduc- 
tion that animals of different spe- 
cies owe their specific differences 
to their having issued from progeni- 
tors of different species. This ex- 
planation was universally received, 
as it was supported by an induc- 
tion based on centuries of obser- 
vation, without a single example 
to the contrary. It was, there- 
fore, a truly scientific explanation. 
But twenty years are passed, and 
with them (if we believe Mr. Dar- 
win) the axioms, the logic, and the 
experimental knowledge of all cen- 
turies have disappeared from the 
world of science, to make room 
for higher and deeper conceptions. 
It was not an easy task, that of giv- 
ing the lie to a uniform and perpet- 
ual experience; but to Mr. Darwin 
nothing is difficult. He needs 
only a word. With one word, 
“Rudiments,” he is confident that 
he will transform the objections of 
the old science into arguments in 
his favor, just as King Midas by 
the touch of his hand transmuted 
everything into shining gold. 

The world has hitherto believed 
that man has only two hands, 
whereas the monkey has four. But 
we must not say this in Mr. Dar- 
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win’s face. If we did, he would in- 
form us that we are strangely mis- 
taken. Man, he pretends, belongs 
to the order of quadrumana; hence 
he has four hands no less than the 
monkey, though two of them are 
used as feet, which may be consid- 
ered as rudimentary or undevelop- 
ed hands. If we were to remark in 
his presence that monkeys have a 
tail, whilst man can boast of no 
such elegant appendage, he would 
immediately confound our igno- 
rance by informing us that we all 
possess a rudimentary tail, which 
might be made to develop and 
grow by mere local irritation. 

In this’ way he explains all 
the organic differences which sep- 
arate one species from another. 
Every difference is made to depend 
either on the development in man 
of an organ which is undeveloped 
and rudimentary in lower animals, 
or on the development in lower 
animals of some organ which is 
rudimentary and undeveloped in 
man. To explain this theory he 
reasons as follows: 


“The chief agents in causing organs 
to become rudimentary seem to have 
been disuse at that period of life when 
the organ is chiefly used (and this is gen- 
erally during maturity), and also inheri- 
tance at a corresponding period of life. 
The term ‘ disuse’ does not relate mere- 
ly to the lessened action of muscles, but 
includes a diminished flow of blood toa 
part or organ from being subjected to 
fewer alterations of pressure, or from be- 
coming in any way less habitually active. 
Rudiments, however, may occur in one 
sex of those parts which are normally 
present in the other sex ; and such rudi- 
ments, as we shall hereafter see, have 
often originated in a way distinct from 
those here referred to. In some cases 
organs have been reduced by means of 
natural selection, from having become 
injurious to the species under changed 
habits of life. The process of reduction 
is probably often aided through the two 
principles of compensation and economy 
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of growth ; but the later stages of reduc- 
tion, after disuse has done all that can 
fairly be attributed to it, and when the 
saving to be effected by the economy of 
growth would be very small, are difficult 
to understand. The final and complete 
suppression of a part already useless 
and much reduced in size, in which case 
neither compensation nor economy can 
come into play,is perhaps intelligible by 
the aid of the hypothesis of pangenesis.” 


On this passage, which forms the 
main foundation of the Darwinian 
theory of rudiments, much might 
be said; but we must limit our- 
selves to the following obvious re- 
mark. Science and philosophy rea- 
son on ascertained facts, but do 
not invent them; whereas Mr. 
Darwin in this very passage, as in 
many others, not only invents with 
poetic liberty all the facts which he 
needs to build up his theory, but 
also violates the laws of reasoning 
by drawing from his imaginary 
facts such conclusions as even real 
facts.would not warrant. Philoso- 
phy would certainly not allow him 
to assume without proof that “ or- 
gans decome rudimentary ”’; for this 
is not an ascertained fact. Nor 
would philosophy permit the gra- 
tuitous introduction of rudiments 
derived “from the corresponding 
organs of other more developed 
animals ”; for there is no evidence 
that such has ever been the case. 
Nor would philosophy sanction 
“the final and complete suppres- 
sion of a part already useless”; 
for on the one hand we have no 
means of knowing whether a part 
be really useless, and on the other 
no total suppression of organic 
parts has ever been known to oc- 
cur (except in monsters) within the 
range of any given species. Nor 
would philosophy permit an appeal 
to the hypothesis of pangenesis or 
to the principle of compensation to 
evade the difficulties of which the 
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new theory cannot give a solution; 
for the hypothesis of pangenesis is 
itself in need of proof, and the 
principle of compensation involves, 
in our case, a begging of the ques- 
tion, inasmuch as it assumes the 
mutability of species—the very thing 
which the theory is intended to 
demonstrate. 

But, says Mr. Darwin, perhaps 
the hypothesis of pangenesis would 
make “ intelligible ” the suppression 
of a useless part. Let it be so, 
though we hold the contrary to be 
true; what then? Is all hypothe- 
sis to be accepted which would 
make a thing “ intelligible”? The 
succession of days and nights was 
intelligible in the Ptolemaic hypoth- 
esis; the loss of a battle becomes 
intelligible by the hypothesis of 
treason; the death of an old wo- 
man is intelligible by the hypothe- 
sis of starvation; but no man of 
sense would mistake the hypothe- 
sis for a fact. ‘The truth is that 
Mr. Darwin, before attempting the 
explanation of what he calls “ the 
final and complete suppression of a 
part,” was bound to prove that the 
absence of such a part was a rea/ 
suppression of the pre-existing part. 
This he has not done; in fact, he 
had no means of doing it. Hence 
all his reasonings on this subject 
are paralogistic, and his theory of 
rudiments is a rope of sand. 

The preceding remarks are fully 
applicable to the other examples of 
rudiments given by the author in 
the fourteen remaining pages of the 
chapter. ‘Thus, “ rudiments of va- 
rious muscles have been observed 
in many parts of the human body.” 
We flatly deny the assertion. “ Not 
a few muscles which are regularly 
present in some of the lower ani- 
mals can occasionally be detected 
in man in a greatly-reduced condi- 
tion.” We answer that such mus- 
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cles are not at all in a reduced con- 
dition, but in the condition origi- 
nally required by the nature of the 
individual. “Remnants of the 
panniculus carnosus in an efficient 
state are found in various parts of 
our bodies; for instance, the muscle 
on the forehead by which the eye- 
brows are raised.” On what ground 
can this muscle be called a rem- 
nant? “The muscles which serve 
to move the external ear are in a 
rudimentary condition in man... . 
The whole external shell (of the 
ear) may be considered a rudiment, 
together with the various folds and 
prominences which in the lower 
animals strengthen and support the 
ear when erect.” Where is the 
proof of such rudimentary condi- 
tion? “ The nictitating membrane 
is especially well developed in 
birds, . . . but in man it exists as 
a mere rudiment, called the semi- 
lunar fold.” How is it proved that 
the semilunar fold is a mere rudi- 
ment, and not a special organism, 
purposely contrived by the hand 
of the Creator at the first produc- 
tion of man? 

Mr. Darwin goes on making any 
number of assertions of the same 
kind, not one of which is or can 
be substantiated, and yet at the 
end of the chapter closes his argu- 
mentation in the following trium- 
phant words: 


“Consequently, we ought frankly to 
admit their community of descent [of 
man and other vertebrate animals]. To 
take any other view is to admit that our 
own structure, and that of all the ani- 
mals around us, is a mere snare laid to 
entrap our judgment. This conclusion 
is greatly strengthened, if we look to the 
members of the whole animal series, and 
consider the evidence derived from their 
affinities or classification, their geogra- 
phical distribution and geological succes- 
sion. It is only our natural prejudice, 
and that arrogance which made our fure- 
fathers declare that they were descended 
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from demi-gods, which leads us to de- 
mur to this conclusion. But the time 
will before long come when it will be 
thought wonderful that naturalists who 
were well acquainted with the compara- 
tive structure and development of man 
and other mammals should have be- 
lieved that each was the work of a sepa- 
rate act of creation.” 


This conclusion, though well 
known, and already famous through- 
out the scientific world, is here 
given in the proper words of the 
great naturalist, that the reader 
may see what unbounded confi- 
dence a man of science can place 
in himself and in his speculations. 
All the scientific world, excepting 
a few sectarian unbelievers, is 
against him; he knows it, and he 
is not dismayed. If you listen to 
him, his opponents are “ arrogant ”; 
they demur to his conclusion only 
because they pretend to be “the 
descendants of demi-gods.” He 
alone is right, he alone understands 
science. Buffon, Cuvier, Quatre- 
fages, Agassiz, Elam, Frédault, and 
a host of other naturalists are evi- 
dently wrong. In fact, all philoso- 
phers are wrong; Mr. Darwin alone 
knows how to interpret scientific 
results; and he is so sure of this 
that he ventures to prophesy his ap- 
proaching triumph over those be- 
nighted naturalists who, though 
“well acquainted with the compa- 
rative structure and development 
of man and other mammals,” are 
nevertheless so foolish as to be- 
lieve that each species is the work 
of a separate act of creation. Such 
is his modesty ! 

Perhaps we, too, may be allowed 
to venture a little prophecy. Mr. 
Darwin is not young, and before 
many years, we are sorry to say, 
death will snatch him from us; his 
scientific friends in England and 
in Germany will shed a cold tear on 
his dead “ mammalian structure,” 
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while his spiritual and immortal 
soul will be summoned before the 
God he has insulted in the noblest 
of his creatures, to account for the 
abuse of his talents, and to receive 
the sentence due to those who 
know and disregard truth. Then 
the Descent of Man will soon bea 
thing of the past; and those who 
now sing its praises in all tunes, 
and feign such an enthusiastic con- 
viction of its coming triumph, will 
become the laughing stock of culti- 
vated society, unless they put a 
timely end to their “scientific ” 
jugglery. ‘This is the fate which 
the common sense of mankind 
keeps in store for the Darwinian 
theory. 

Mr. Darwin, in formulating his 
conclusion, sums up the whole dis- 
cussion in a single sentence: “To 
take any other view is to admit 
that our own structure, and that of 
all the animals around us, is a mere 
snare laid to entrap our judgment.” 
No doubt a “snare” is laid ; not, 
however, by the Author of nature, 
but by the author of the Descent 
of Man. The homologousness of 
animal structures does not prove 
a common genetic descent: it only 
proves, as we have shown, that all 
such structures are the work of the 
same Maker; hence the arbitrary 
substitution of a common progeni- 
tor for a common Creator is “a 
mere snare” laid by Mr. Darwin to 
entrap the judgment of the igno- 
rant. We say of the ignorant ; for 
he who knows anything.about phi- 
losophy will simply wonder at the 
audacity of a writer who derives 
reason from unreason, and intellect 
from organism; and he who knows 
anything about divine revelation 
will rebuke him for his disregard 
of the Mosaic history, than which 
no document has greater antiquity 
or higher authority; whereas he 
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who knows anything of zodlogy 
will be scandalized at the impu- 
dence of a man who dares to con- 
tradict in the name of science what 
he knows to be an unquestionable 
fact and a fundamental principle of 
science—viz., the unchangeableness 
of species. 

To “strengthen ’’ his worthless 
conclusion Mr. Darwin bids us 
look to “the members of the whole 
animal series” and consider “the 
evidence derived from their affini- 
ties or classification, their geograph- 
ical distribution and geological suc- 
cession.” But it must be evident 
to every intelligent reader that the 
considerations here suggested by 
Mr. Darwin are not calculated to 
“strengthen” his position. Be- 
tween the members of the animal 
series there are not only affinities, 
but also specific differences and 
incompatibilities, which a man of 
science ought not to ignore, were 
they ever so embarrassing to his 
inventive genius. And as to the 
“ geological succession” of animal 
forms, need we remind Mr. Darwin 
that the geological remains and 
their succession afford the most per- 
emptory refutation of his theory? 
He himself acknowledges that no 
transitional forms from one species 
to another have been dug up from 
the bowels of the .earth; whereas 
his theory requires a succession of 
animal remains of all transitional 
forms and in all stages of develop- 
ment. It would have been wiser 
for him to have kept back all men- 
tion of geology; but, alas! those 
who lay snares for others some- 
times succeed also in entrapping 
themselves. 

This may suffice to give an idea 
of the first chapter of the Descent of 
Man, and even of the whole work. 
Everywhere we find the same 
want of rigorous logic, the same 
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absence of method, the same disre- 
gard of principles, and the same 
abundance of fanciful assumptions. 
Such is not the proceeding of 
science. “I believe,” says Prof. 
Agassiz, “that the Darwinian sys- 
tem is pernicious and fatal to the 
progress of the sciences.” “ This 
system,” says Dr. Constantin 
James, “ starts from the unknown, 
appeals to evidences which are no- 
where to be found, and falls into 
consequences which are simply 
absurd and impossible. One would 
say that Darwin merely undertook 
to blot out creation and bring back 
chaos.”* We cannot, without 
trespassing on the limits prescribed 
to this article, give the scientific 
arguments by which these and 
other eminent writers set at naught 
the assumptions, the reasonings, and 
the conclusions of our eccentric 
“mammalian,” but we venture to 
say that if the reader procures a 
copy of Dr. James’ work, and ex- 
amines the Darwinian theory in the 
light of the facts that the learned 
author has culled from physiology, 
palzontology, and other branches of 
science connected with the history 
of the animal world, he will be fully 
satisfied that the Descent of Man is 
nothing but a congeries of blun- 
ders. 

But we may be asked: How is it 
possible to admit that a theory so 
manifestly absurd should have been 
received with enthusiasm and laud- 
ed to the skies by men of recogniz- 
ed ability and scientific eminence ? 
‘The answer is obvious. Scientific 
eminence, as now understood, 
means only acquaintance with the 
materials of science, and is no 
warrant against false reasoning. 
“There can be fools in science as 
well as in any other walk in life,” 


"Du Darwinisme; ou homme singe. Paris, 


1877, page 170. 
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says a well-known English writer ; 
“in fact, in proportion to the small 
aggregate number of scientific men, 
I should be disposed to think that 
there is a greater percentage in 
that class than in any other.” But 
the same writer gives us another re- 
markable explanation of the fact. 


‘‘T have read,” says he, “the writings 
of Mr. Darwin and Prof. Huxley and 
others, and had the advantage of per- 
sonal talk with an eminent friend of 
theirs who shares their views, and I 
have read without prejudice, but failed 
to find that they advanced one solid ar- 
gument in support of their views. I am 
quite certain that, if this controversy 
could be turned into a law-suit, any 
judge on the bench would dismiss the 
case against the evolutionists with costs, 
without calling for a reply. The emi- 
nent friend 1 allude to, himself one of 
the first ofliving mathematicians, and an 
intimate associate of Tyndall, Huxley, 
Spencer, etc., and sharing their views, 
was candid enough to admit that the 
theory was beset with difficulties, that 
quite as many facts were against it as for 
it, that it hardly seemed susceptible of 
proof. And when I asked why he held 
the theory under such a condition of the 
evidence ; why, on the assumption of this 
law, Dr. Tyndall chaffed and derided 
prayer, and Prof. Huxley gnashed his 
teeth at dogma and chuckled over the 
base descent of man, his reply was: ‘We 
are bound to hold it, because it is the 
only theory yet propounded which can 
account for life, all we see of life, without 
the intervention of a God. Nature must 
be held to be capable of producing 
everything by herself and within herself 
with no interference ad extra, and this 
theory explains how she may have done 
it. Hence we feel bound to hold it, and 
to teach it.’ Shade of Bacon! here is 
science !” * 


These words need no comment 
of ours. We knew already from 
other evidences that a conspiracy 
had been formed with the aim of 


* On the Intrusion of certain Professors of 
Physical Science into the Region of Faith and 
Morais: An address delivered to the members cf 
the Manchester Academia of the Catholic Religion 
by J. Stores Smith, Esq. 
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turning science against religion, 
and we now see itswork. We have 
here a candid avowal that the en- 
thusiasm of certain scientists for 
the new theory has its root in mal- 
ice, not in reason, and is kept up, 
though with ever-increased difficul- 
ty, in the interest not of science 
but of a brutal atheism. In fact, 
science has nothing to do with the 
origin of man; and the very at- 
tempt at transforming a historical 
event into a scientific speculation 
clearly reveals the wicked deter- 
mination of obscuring, corrupting, 
and discrediting truth. ‘To carry 
out their object the leaders of the 
conspiracy organized a body of in- 
fidel scientists, doctors, professors, 
lecturers, and journalists ; they took 
hold of the scientific press, which 
was to illustrate the names and 
magnify the merits of such men as 
Moleschott, Louis Biichner, Wolff, 
Von Baer, or such men as Clausius, 
Tyndall, Spencer, and Comte, or as 
Huxley, Draper, and Hiackel—a 
task not at all difficult, as these 
men, and others whom we might 
name, were all bound together in a 
mutual-admiration society, in which 
the celebrity of each member was 
an honor and an encouragement 
for all the other members, and the 
praises lavished upon each one 
were repaid with interest to all the 
others. Thus they have become 
great scientific oracles, each and 
all; and by ignoring as completely 
as possible the writings, the dis- 
coveries, and even the existence of 
those men of science\who did not 
fall on their knees before the new 
ideas, they succeeded in creating a 
belief that they alone were in pos- 
session of scientific truth, and they 
alone were enlightened enough to 
point out with infallible certainty 
the hidden path of progress. 

Their success, to judge from the 
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number and tone of their scientific 
publications, must have been very 
flattering totheir vanity. It is pro- 
bable, however, that their noise is 
greater than their success. ‘The 
profligate and the sceptic may, of 
course, relish a theory which assim- 
ilates them to the ape or the hog, 
makes the soul a modification of 
matter, and suppresses God; but 
the honest, the pure, the thought- 
ful are not easily duped by the low 
hypotheses of these modern think- 
ers. Society in general rejects with 
disgust a doctrine which aims at 
degrading humanity and destroying 
the bases of morality, religion, and 
civilization. If there is no God, 
rights and duties, the main ties of 
the social body, must be given up; 
justice will become an unmean- 
ing word, and civil and criminal 
courts a tyrannical institution. If 
man is only a modified beast, if his 
soul is not immortal, if his end is 
like that of the dog, then why 
should the stronger refrain from 
hunting and devouring the weaker ? 
Do we not hunt and kill and eat 
other animals? Alas! the progress 
of humanity towards barbarism and 
cannibalism is so intimately and 
inevitably connected with Darwin- 
ism that even the most uncivilized 
of human beings would protest 
against its admission. 

That society is still unwilling to 
submit to the dictation of this ad- 
vanced science, and that common 
sense is yet strong enough to si- 
lence the present scientific bluster- 
ing, is a fact of which we find an 
implicit confession in the writings 
and addresses of anti-Christian 
thinkers. Mature, a weekly illus- 
trated journal of science, the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, and other 
publications of the infidel party, do 
not cease to inculcate the introduc- 
tion of science (materialism, evo- 
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lution, pantheism, etc.) into the 
schools frequented by our children. 
They have found that our schools 
are not godless enough to secure 
the triumph of unbelief: they are 
godless in a negative sense only, 
inasmuch as they ignore God; but 
now they must be made positively 
godless by teaching theories which 
do away with creation, which deny 
providence, which leave no hope 
of reward, and ridicule all fear of 
punishment in an after-life; and 
they must be made positively im- 
moral by teaching that man is al- 
ways right in following his animal 
proclivities, as all other animals do, 
and that no human being can be 
justly called to account for his 
doings, it being demonstrated by 
science that what we call “ free- 
will” is an organic function sub- 
ject to invariable laws, like every- 
thing else in the material world, 
with no greater freedom to choose 
its course than a stone has under 
terrestrial attraction. These doc- 
trines are widely circulated in 
printed works, but make few con- 
verts, owing to the fact that they 
come too late, and find the minds 
of men already imbued with prin- 
ciples of an opposite nature; and, 
therefore, it is now proposed to in- 
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stil all this poison into the minds 
of the young, who have no antidote 
at hand to counteract its destruc- 
tive action. We hope that this 
new attempt will be defeated; but 
avhen we see that the attempt is 
considered necessary for a_ suc- 
cessful diffusion of the false scien- 
tific theories of the day, we can- 
not be much mistaken if we infer 
that the success of such theories 
up to the present time has been 
less satisfactory to the infidel 
schemers than their publications 
pretend. 

As for the Descent of Man, how- 
ever, no amount of sophistry, in 
our opinion, will succeed in mak- 
ing it fashionable. The Darwinian 
theory is utterly unscientific and 
unphilosophical. Common sense, 
geology, and history condemn it; 
logic proclaims it a fraud; and 
human dignity throws upon it a 
look of pity and dismisses it with 
ineffable contempt. Mr. Darwin 
may yet live long enough to see his 
theory totally eclipsed and forgot- 
ten, when he will ask himself 
whether it would not have been 
better to devote his talents, his 
time, and his labor to striving to 
elevate rather than striving to de- 
base his kind. 
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MICKEY CASEY’S CHRISTMAS DINNER-PARTY. 


In a large, gloomy, bald-lookin 
house in Merrion Street, Dublin, 
lived a red-faced, red-haired little 
attorney rejoicing in the name of 
Mickey Casey. ‘There is no man 
better known in Green Street than 
Mickey, and no member of the pro- 
fession whose services are more 
eagerly retained by the luckless 
ones whose “misfortunes” have 
brought them within range of the 
“blessing of therecorder.” Mickey 
knows the exact moment to bully, 
concede, or back out; and as for 
the law, it has been said of him 
that there is not a dirty lane or alley 
in the whole of the Acts of Par- 
liament in which he has not men- 
tally resided for the benefit of 
his clienté/e, as well as to his own 
especial emolument. When Mr. 
Casey was put up for membership 
of the Law Club, there was much 
muttering and considerable frown- 
ing in the smoking-room of that 
legally exclusive establishment 
while his chances of success were 
being weighed in the balance and 
found wanting; but the election 
being judiciously set down for the 
long vacation, and Mickey having 
offered several of the leading mem- 
bers unlimited shooting over his 
trifle of property in the neighbor- 
hood of Derrymachulish—which, as 
all well-informed people are aware, 
lies in the very heart of the County 
‘lipperary—somehow or other he 
pulled through by the “ skin of his 
teeth,” and became socially, as he 
was by act of Parliament, a gentle- 
man in the profession. 

Mickey was a cheery little man, 
who loved a drop of the “ crayture ” 
not wisely but too well, and whose 


whole soul was wrapped up in his 
only child, a daughter, a mincing 
young lady, who was now close 
upon her nineteenth birthday, and 
who bore a most unmistakable re- 
semblance to her sire in the color 
of her hair, her “chaney blue” 
eyes, and a bulbous-shaped—vulgar- 
ly termed thumbottle—nose. 

“T’ve spent oceans of money 
on me daughter's education, sir,” 
Mickey would exclaim. “Oceans 
—Atlantic and Pacific. She’s had 
masters and mistresses, and tutors 
and governesses, and short lessons 
and long lessons, some at a guinea 
apiece, sir—yes, begar, a guinea 
for thirty minutes’ jingling on a 
piana. But she’s come out of it 
well; I’ve got her through, and the 
sentence of the court is that she’s 
as fine a performer as there is in 
Dublin in the way of an amatewer.” 

Mrs. Casey was a very stout, 
very florid, very untidy lady, whose 
face never bore traces of any re- 
cent lavatory process, and whose 
garments appeared to have dropped 
upon her from the ceiling by 
chance, retaining their original 
pose. The parting of her hair borea 
strong resemblance to forked light- 
ning, and her nails reminded the 
visitor of family bereavement, so 
deep the mourning in which they 
were invariably enshrined. She, 
in common with her husband, was 
wrapped up in her daughter, and 
lost to every consideration other 
than the advancement of her child’s 
welfare and happiness. 

Matilda Casey was spoiled in 
her cradle, spoiled at school, spoil- 
ed at home. Her word was law, 
her every whim gratified, her every 
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wish anticipated. Her parents were 
her slaves. Dressed by Mrs. Man- 
ning, the Worth of Dublin, at fancy 
prices, the newest Parisian toilettes 
were flaunted upon Miss Casey’s 
neat little figure, whilst her mother 
went in greasy gowns of antiquat- 
ed date and old-world pattern. 
The brougham was at her beck, 
and Mrs. Casey was flattered be- 
yond measure when offered a seat in 
it. She asked whom she pleased to 
Merrion Street, and many people 
came and went whom her mother 
never even saw. In furtherance of 
her musical talents she had boxes 
at the Theatre Royal and Gaiety for 
any performance it pleased her 
Serene Highness to select, while she 
forced her father to run the gaunt- 
let of musical societies in order to 
ensure the necessary vouchers of 
admission. 

And yet Matilda Casey was by 
no means a bad sort of girl. Her 
heart was in the right place, but 
her brains were blown out—to use 
a homely metaphor—by the flat- 
tery and incense which were being 
perpetually offered up at her shrine, 
until she was seized with a mad 
craving to enter the portals of the 
best society. 

Hitherto she had but stood at the 
gate, like the Peri, gazing through 
the golden bars, and was more or 
less inclined to accept her position ; 
but there came a time when she re- 
solved upon endeavoring to force 
her way through. 

The task that lay before her was 
a terrible one—a task full of weep- 
ing, and wailing, and mortification, 
and heart-burning, and gnashing of 
teeth. Society in Dublin is as ex- 
clusive as in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. The line is so distinctly 
drawn that no person can cross it 
by mere accident. “No trespas- 
sers admitted ” is written up in let- 
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The viccregal 
set” won’t have the professional 
set, save those whose offices entitle 
them to the evtrée, and then they 
are but tolerated. ‘The profession- 
al set won’t know the mercantile 
set, and here society stops short. 
A shopkeeper, be his store as large 
as Stewart’s and be he as wealthy as 
Rothschild, has no chance. He is 
a Pariah, and must pitch his tent 
out in that wilderness peopled by 
nobodies. The great struggle lies. 
with the mercantile people to be- 
come blended with the profession- 
als. This is done by money. Of 
course there are exceptional cases,. 
but such a case is rara avis iv 
terris. 

Matilda Casey was in no set.. 
The people with whom she was ac- 
quainted, though not amongst the 
outcasts, held no position whatso- 
ever. Clerks in the Bank of Ireland 
residing at Rathmines; commercial 
travellers; custom-house employés; 
attorneys of cadaverous practice, or 
of a practice that meant no weight 
in the profession ; needy barristers. 
perpetually kotowing to her father 
for business, and obsequiously civil 
to her as dusiness—these people 
with their wives formed her sur- 
roundings, and she was sick of 
them, tired, disgusted, bored to. 
death. Why should she not be ac- 
quainted with the daughter of Mr, 
Bigwig, Q.C., who resided next 
door? Surely she played better 
than Miss Bigwig, and dressed bet- 
ter, and rode in her brougham, 
while Miss B. trudged in thick- 
soled boots in the mud. She had 
left cards on the Bigwigs upon 
their coming to Merrion Street, but 
her visit had never been returned,, 
while that shabby little girl, Miss 
Oliver, was for everin and out there; 
and what was Miss Oliver’s papa 
but an attorney ? 


ters of cold steel. 
“ 
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Why was she not at some of the 
balls perpetually going on around 
her ?—the rattling of the cabs to and 
from which, during the night and 
morning, kept her awake upon her 
tear-bedewed pillow. 

Why did the Serges, of the firm 
of Serge & Twist, the linen-drapers 
in Sackville Street, leave her out of 
their invitations to their afternoon 
teas? Assuredly they were no 
great swells, and she had driven 
Miss Serge on more than one occa- 
sion in her brougham, and had sent 
Mrs. Serge a bouquet of hot-house 
flowers when that lady was laid up 
with the measles. 

How came it that their social 
<ircle never increased save in the 
wrong direction? Had she not 
persuaded her papa to give a brief 
to young Mr. Bronsbill, who was 
possessed of as much brains as a 
mutmeg-grater, and whose advoca- 
«cy cost Mr. Casey’s client his cause, 
in order to become acquainted 
with his family ?—Mr. B. having 
informed her—the treacherous vil- 
ilain!—that his mother and sisters 
‘intended to call upon her. 

Had she not thrown open the 
‘house to Mr. and Mrs. Minnion, 
whom she had met at the Victo- 
ria Hotel, Killarney, the preceding 
‘summer, in the hope of those de- 
ilightful introductions which the 
artful Mrs. M. had held out 
ilike a glittering jewel before her 
-entranced and eager gaze? Had 
not Mr. and Mrs. Minnion eaten, 
.drunk, and slept in Merrion Street ? 
And whom did they introduce? A 
Jittle drunken captain of mili- 
tia, who insisted upon coming 
there at unlawful hours of the 
night, and in calling for brandy 
and soda-water, as if the establish- 
ment was a public-house, and not 
even a respectable hotel ! 

But Fortune is not for ever cruel, 
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and the wheel will turn up a prize 
at possibly the least expected mo- 
ment. 

Mickey Casey knew his daugh- 
ter’s heart-burning, and _ strove 
might and main to ease it by even 
one throb. He gave dinner-par- 
ties to the best class of men with 
whom he was acquainted, feeding 
them like “fighting-cocks ” upon 
petit diners served by Mitchell, of 
Grafton Street, and giving them 
wines of the rarest vintages from 
the cellars of Turbot & Redmond. 

“Ye'll come to see us again, 
won't ye?” he would say to his 
guest. “And I say, just bring your 
wife the next time. Me daughter 
will send the brougham—cost a 
hundred and fifty at Hutton’s— 
say Monday next.” 

The guest would declare how 
delighted his wife would be to 
make the acquaintance of so charm- 
ing a young lady as Miss Casey ; 
but when the Monday came round, 
and with it a dinner fit for the 
viceroy, the guest would arrive 
wifeless, the lady being laid up 
with a cold, or “that dreadful 
baby, you know,” or “ visitors from 
the country,” and the banquet 
would be served in a lugubrious 
silence, save when the daughter of 
the house ventured upon some cut- 
ting sarcasm anent snobbery and 
stuck-up people. 

Matilda Casey could make such 
a guest wish himself over a mutton- 
chop in his own establishment, in- 
stead of the salmi of partridge or 
plover’s eggs served in silver dishes 
at Number 190 Merrion Street: and 
she did it, too. 

“I’ve news for ye, Matilda,”’ 
exclaimed Casey one evening as he 
took his seat at the dinner-table. 
“T’venews forye, pet. defended old 
Colonel Bowdler in a case in which 
a servant sued him for wages, and 
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got him off at half-price. He’s on 
half-pay, lives with his wife in 
Stephen’s Green, and is a tip-top- 
per, mixing with the lord-lieuten- 
ant’s household as if they were his 
own,” 

“ Well, and what is that to me ?” 
exclaimed Miss Casey with consid- 
erable asperity. 

“ This, me darling: he was so 
pleased at the way I got him out 
on half-pay—ha! ha! ha!—that 
he and his wife—wife, mind ye 
—are coming to call on you to- 
morrow.” 

Mrs. Casey was never taken into 
account, Matilda being the central 
figure. 

“Pshaw! I wonder you can be 
such a fool, papa. It’s the old 
story,” retorted his daughter. 
“This colonel will come here, eat 
our dinners, drink our wine, and 
perhaps drop his wife’s card with- 
out her knowledge, as Mr. Neligan 
did—as we found out to our morti- 
fication when we went to return a 
visit that was never paid, and were 
politely told by Mrs. Neligan that 
her husband had never even men- 
tioned our names to her.” 

“ Never fear, Matilda. We're in 
the right box this time. They'll 
be here to-morrow, you may de- 
pend upon it.” 

Casey had his own good reasons 
for believing that the colonel would 
bide tryste—of which more anon, 
The morrow came, and with it 
Colonel and Mrs. Bowdler. 

The colonel was a chatty, elderly 
gentleman of imposing aspect and 
dyed hair; his wife a tall, gaunt 
female, with a vulture-like appear- 
ance, and a sort of sergeant-major- 
in-petticoats look—the outcome 
of many a hard-fought campaign. 
The colonel had sketched Casey 
and Casey’s social desires, and Mrs. 
Bowdler, like the shrewd veteran 
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that she was, took in the situation 
at a glance, 

The flutter of excitement at 190 
Merrion Street was intense when 
the thundering knock came to the 
door, accompanied by a crashing 
pull at the bell. 

“ Be awfully civil to these people, 
Jemima,” whispered the colonel as 
he entered, “and we can forage 
here three times a week. Promise 
them the moon.” 

Mrs. Casey fled to her bed- 
room for the purpose of arranging 
her person in a gorgeous mauve 
moire-antique all over grease-spots, 
and Matilda rushed frantically to 
the drawing-room, in order to 
be en pose to receive the welcome 
visitors. 

The coachman, who acted also in 
the capacity of butler, was feverish- 
ly hurried from his den at the 
back of the house, bearing with 
him a gentle aroma of the stable, 
and, even while opening the hall- 
door, was engaged in thrusting his 
arms into the sleeves of a coat— 
a perfect suit of mail in buttons. 

“Mrs. Casey at home?” asked 
Mrs. Bowdler. 

“I dunno whether the misthris 
is convaynient, ma’am, but Miss 
Casey is above in the dhrawin’- 
room. Won’t yez come in any- 
how?” And the man motioned 
them to ascend with considerable 
cordiality and welcome. 

“ Take these cards, please.” 

“Well, ma’am, me hands is a 
thrifle dirty ; but av it obliges ye—”’ 
and hastily brushing the fingers of 
his right hand upon the legs of his 
trowsers, he took the extended 
pasteboard in as gingerly a manner 
as if he expected it to explode 
there and then. 

The visitors stood in the hall, 
and so did Luke Fogarty. 

“What am I for to do wud this 
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ma’am ?” he asked, eyeing it with a 
glance full of concern. 

“Hand it to Miss Casey,” re- 
plied Mrs. Bowdler. 

“Oh! that’s it, is it?” And he 
darted up-stairs with an alarming 
alacrity. 

“This is a charming ménage,” 
said Mrs. Bowdler. 

“A fine open country, my dear; 
no concealed enemy.” | 

“ Vez are for to folly me,” shout- 
ed Fogarty from the top of the 
stairs. 

Matilda was enchanted to see 
them, and ordered sherry and cake. 
Mrs. Bowdler professed herself 
charmed to make Miss Casey’s 
acquaintance, and declared she 
quite resembled the lord-lieutenant’s 
youngest daughter “ And in man- 
ner, too, Miss Casey, you quite re- 
mind meofher. Weare perpetually 
at the Viceregal Lodge, and very in- 
timate with the Abercorns. We are 
asked to everything, and—he! he! 
he !—it costs us a small fortune for 
cabs.” 

“You can have my brougham, 
Mrs. Bowdler.” 

“Oh! dear, no, my dear young 
lady, that would never do; but if 
you lend it to me occasionally to 
take out dear Lady Maude La- 
seilles, who is such an invalid. Do 
you know her?” 

Matilda replied in the negative. 

As a matter of fact, no such per- 
son existed, but it suited Mrs. Bow- 
dler to create her, Mrs. B. be- 
ing a lady who would ‘make a shil- 
ling do duty for half a crown. She 
was a veteran of infinite resources, 
who had borne the burden and heat 
of the day, and who was now bent 
upon taking her change out of the 
world. She had heard of the crav- 
ing to enter the portals of society 
that was devouring Matilda Casey 
—the attorney had openly confided 
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the fact to the colonel—and was 
resolved upon making the most of 
the situation. The Bowdlers were 
hangers-on at the Castle, mere 
hacks, who attended the drawing- 
rooms, the solitary state ball to 
which they were annually invited, 
and St. Patrick’s ball with unde- 
viating punctuality. They resided 
in a pinched-looking house in Ste- 
phen’s Green, where Mrs. Bowdler 
“operated” the cvolonel’s half-pay 
with the financial ability of a Dude- 
lac, stretching evéry sixpence and 
racking the silver coin to its final 
gasp. They went everywhere, ac- 
cepting every invitation, “ foraging 
on the enemy” as the colonel ex- 
pressed it, giving noreturn. Trad- 
ing upon his military rank, they 
managed to go about a good deal 
amongst very third-rate people, 
who were glad to have a colonel to 
dinner, and a lady who could talk 
so familiarly of half the peerage as 
his wife. A more singularly worth- 
less or selfish pair was not to be 
found, or a pair who better knew 
how “to work the oracle,” than 
Colonel Brownlow Bowdler, late of 
Her Majesty’s Fifty-ninth Regi- 
ment of Infantry, and Jemima, his 
consort. 

Mrs. Casey came smilingly into 
the drawing-room and almost em- 
braced Mrs. Bowdler. 

“What will ye take, now? Sure 
ye must take something. Matilda, 
make Mrs. Colonel Bowdler take 
something. Colonel, you'll take a 
bottle ofchampagne—do, now, that’s 
right; and I'll get a little jelly for 
Mrs. Colonel Bowdler, and then 
Matilda will play for ye. 
plays lovely.” 

“O mamma!” exclaimed Ma- 
tilda. 

“Now, ye know ye 
ling.” 


She 


do, dar- 
And Mrs. Casey, who isthe 
soul of huspitality, joyously deseend- 
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ed to the lower regions, in order to 
send up the delicacies she so 
temptingly set forth. 

“ Are you going to the ball the 
Twelfth are giving at the Royal 
Barracks ?” asked Mrs. Bowdler. 

“T am not, Mrs. Bowdler, but I 
wish I was,” replied Matilda. 

“Colonel, do you hear that ? Miss 
Casey has not received a card for 
the ‘Twelfth ball. You must take 
care that she gets one.” 

“T’ll go to Major McVickers at 
once—the old rascal and I served 
in India together—and see what 
can be done.” 

tie had been to Major McVickers 
five times already to secure invita- 
tions for himself and wife, but with- 
out success, 

Luke Fogarty entered with an 
enormous silver salver bearing the 
champagne, jelly, fruit, and cake. 
He would have preferred to have 
been behind a runaway horse, ay, 
and down-hill to boot. He regard- 
ed the jelly with a savage eye, mut- 
tering ‘“‘ Woa! woa!” in an under- 
tone as it shook from the movement 
of the tray, accompanying the excla- 
mation by that purring sound so 
dear to grooms when closely ap- 
plying the curry-comb. 

“ Open the champagne, Fogarty,” 
said Matilda in a tone of lofty com- 
mand. ; 

“To be shure I will, miss,” re- 
plied the willing retainer, diving 
into the pockets of his trowsers in 
search of an iron-moulded cork- 
screw, which he eventually brought 
to the surface after considerable 
effort. “ I’ll open it in a jiffy.” 

He tortured and twisted the 
wires until he was nearly black in 
the face from sheer exertion, but, 
although yielding to his pressure, 
they still clung perplexingly to 
the cork. 

“Bad cess to thim for wires! 
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but they have the fingers nearly 
cut affo’ me. Curse o’ the crows 
on them!” making another de- 
spairing effort; “but I’m not bet 
yit.” 

The wire, slipping suddenly aside, 
gave freedom to the cork, which 
bounded gaily against the colonel’s 
nose, and, ricechetting, lodged in 
the bosom of Mrs. Bowdler’s dress, 
while the froth spurted high in the 
air, descending in seething showers 
upon the gallant warrior’s head, 
disarranging the few brown hairs 
which were carefully laid across his 
bald, shining pate, resembling cracks 
upon an inverted ‘china bowl, and 
causing him to utter maledictions 
strong and deep. 

“See that, now!” exclaimed 
Fogarty, clapping his hand on the 
opening of the bottle. “ It’s livelier 
nor spirits. Hould yer glass, col- 
onel, or the lickher ’ill be lost in- 
tirely.” 

“Champagne is my _ favorite 
wine,” said Mrs. Bowdler, tossing 
off her glass without winking. 

“And mine,” added the colonel, 
filling it for her again, and then re- 
plenishing his own. 

“Oh! dear me, I’mso glad to know 
that. Fogarty, bring another bottle. 
We've heaps of it in the cellar 
at ninety-six shillings a dozen—a 
top price. You'll always get good 
wine here,” said Mrs. Casey. 

“The man who would give his 
guest bad wine ought to be blown 
from fhe muzzle of a gun,” observed 
the colonel, plunging at the jelly. 

This came strangely from an in- 
dividual who, whenever he gave a 
visitor a drink, gave it of a liquor 
warranted to kill at fifty yards. 
Young Bangs, of the Tenth, whose 
father instructed him to visit 
Bowdler, was laid up for an entire 
week after a teaspoonful of the col- 
onel’s tap. 
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The second bottle of champagne 
appeared. 

“Ye'd betther open this combus- 
ticle yerself, gineral,” suggested 
Fogarty ; “an mind ye hould on to 
the cork, or it ’ill give ye the slip as 
shure as there’s a bill on a crow. ” 

“TI must introduce your dear 
daughter here to the Dayrolles,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Bowdler, “and to 
the Fitzmaurices. You will like 
Lady Fitzmaurice, Miss Casey, and 
I know she will like you.” 

“Do you hear that, Matilda? 
Now, won't ye play for Mrs. Col- 
onel Bowdler ?” 

“I’m a very poor player,” sim- 
pered Matilda. 

Nevertheless, she proceeded to 
the piano and dashed off a morceau 
of Chopin with considerable vigor, 
during which the colonel improved 
the occasion by pocketing a bunch 
of grapes and a good-sized cut of 
seed-cake. 

“ Bravissima !” he cried, as if in 
rapture. “ Lord St. Lawrence must 
hear that, Jemima; we must try and 
get him to name a night.” 

“We can reckon on 
Howth.” 

“Certainly. She’s 
glad to be asked.” 

“And the Powerscourts ?” 

“By the way, that reminds me: 
we Owe a visit at Powerscourt, do 
we not ?” 

“T can’t say, colonel, until I look 
at iy list. We have such an 
enormous visiting-list, Mrs. Casey,” 
turning to that lady, who was nearly 
caught in a feeble attempt at wink- 
ing at her daughter, in order to 
beget that young person’s special 
attention to the delightful conver- 
sation going on between the visi- 
tors, and who was perfectly over- 
whelmed with dismay and appre- 
hension lest she should have been 
perceived. “I put my engage- 


Lady 


always too 
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ments down alphabetically, and— 
he! he! he !—I’m so glad to think 
that you are so high on our list.” 

The Bowdlers took their depar- 
ture, after having promised to dine 
in Merrion Street on the follow- 
ing day. 

“To-morrow will be Thursday, 
and we dine with the Commander 
of the Forces. Friday we dine at 
Lord Newry’s.” 

“Never mind, my dear,” inter- 
posed the colonel, “I'll come ere. 
I’m heartily sick of those fearfully 
ceremonious banquets; besides,” 
he added, “ we are not asked here 
every day, and Newry or Strath- 
nairn will be glad to get us when 
they can.” 

When Mickey Casey returned 
that evening from his office he 
found his wife and daughter in 
ecstasies over their newly-made ac- 
quaintances. ‘There were no words 
in the English language sufficiently 
strong to convey a tithe of the ad- 
miration they entertained for them. 
Such elegance, such urbanity, such 
distinguished manners, such amia- 
bility ! 

“I'm going to the Twelfth ball,” 
cried Matilda, “and to be intro- 
duced to Lady Fitzmaurice and the 
Dayrolles, and dear Mrs. Bowdler 
is going to give a party for me, and 
to ask Lady Howth and Lord St. 
Lawrence and Lord Powerscourt all 
tohear me play. What sha//I play? 
I must begin to practise at once. 
I'll go to Pigott’s to-morrow for 
something new—+he newest thing— 
and I'll get Mrs. Joseph Robinson 
to give me six lessons.” 

“I’ve asked them to dinner 
here,” said Mrs. Casey ; “and only 
to think, Mick, I—” 

“TI do wish you'd say Mr. Casey, 
or at all events Michael, mamma,” 
burst in Matilda. “You see how 
dear Mrs. Bowdler addressed her 
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husband. You'll find it much more 
genteel.” 

“Whatever you say, me darling. 
Well, Mister Casey—oh! I can’t do 
that after Micking him for twenty 
yegrs,” she cried. “Well, Mick, 
what do you think, but the colonel 
gave up a dinner at the Comman- 
der of the Forces’ to come to us on 
Thursday.” 

“ Thursday, did ye say, Mary?” 

“Ves.” 

“That’s awkward ; that’s to-mor- 
row, and your brother Tim Rooney 
comes up in the morning to stop 
for a month.” 

Mrs. Casey glanced timidly at 
her daughter, who gave a little 
shriek. 

“Tt will never do,mamma. Un- 
cle Timothy is too rough, too vul- 
gar, and too careless of what he 
says and does, to meet Colonel and 
Mrs. Bowdler. It would destroy 
us at once. You must telegraph 
him, papa, not to come till Friday 
or Saturday.” 

“T can’t, me honey, for he started 
this morning; and may be it’s in 
Tullamore he is while I’d be wir- 
ing to Inchanappa.” 

Matilda clasped her hands in a 
Sort of mute despair. 

“ He cannot dine at this table to- 
morrow,” she cried. “I'd rather 
put off the, Bowdlers, first.” 

“Suppose ye give him an early 
dinner and plenty of liquor, and 
send him with Fogarty to the play.” 

“We will want Fogarty, papa. 
His livery opening the door looks 
very genteel.” 

“Tt won’t do to ifsult him. Tim 
has twenty thousand pounds, and 
you’re his goddaughter, me dar- 
ling,” said Casey. 

“TI wonder, if we told him that 
these. people were very ceremonious 
and very grand, if he’d consent to 
dine alone,” suggested Matilda. 
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“ That would only rouse Tim, my 
pet,” observed Mrs. Casey. “He'd 
just come in on purpose then, and 
if he got a sup in there would be 
no holding him.” 

“What is to be done?” cried 
Matilda, starting from her chair and 
pacing the floor with long and 
hasty strides. 

At this moment a short, sharp 
double knock was heard at the 
hall-door. 

“That's 
Casey. 

“A telegraph!” roared Fogarty, 
bursting into the room as if a hu- 
man life depended upon his celerity. 

“Yer in luck, Matilda, my pet; 
it’s from your uncle. Read it.” 

It ran thus: 


Tim,” groaned Mrs. 


“ From Tim Rooney, ‘ The Ram's Tail,’ 
Inchanappa, County Tipperary, to Mickey 
Casey, 190 Merrion Street, Dublin: 


‘‘I can’t stir for a couple of days. I 
have to bolus a horse, and Phil Dempsey 
is after drinking a cow on me, the 
blackguard !” 


“What a relief!” cried Matilda 
Casey, throwing herself into an easy- 
chair. 

The dinner at 190 was supplied 
by Murphy, of Clare Street, the 
Gunter, the Delmonico of Dublin. 

“I don’t care a farden about the 
price,” said Mickey to the smiling 
caterer. “I want it done tip-top, 
and let the ongtrays be something 
quite out of the common; for Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Colonel Bowdler are 
to dine with us, and me wife is 
very anxious to have everything 
spiffy.” 

Mrs. Casey was in a fever of 
preparation the livelong day, wash- 
ing glasses, getting out wine, lay- 
ing the table, while Matilda with 
her own fair hands fitted up the 
épergne with rare hot-house plants 
and crystallized fruits. 
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“Papa will take Mrs. Colonel 
Bowdler in to dinner, and Colonel 
Bowdler will take you, mamma.” 

“Oh ! no, me pet ; I’d rather he’d 
take you.” 

“ But it’s not etiquette.” 

“Oh! bother etiquette,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Casey, wiping her face in a 
napkin. 

“It’s all very fine to say bother 
etiquette; but if we do not show it 
now, what will Colonel and Mrs. 
Colonel Bowdler think of us ?” 

The appalling consequences at- 
tendant upon her refusal to be led 
to the banquet by the gallant colo- 
nel smote the mind of Mrs. Casey 
with such considerable force that 
she at once assented to the pro- 
posal, lauding her daughter’s fore- 
sight to the very skies. 

“ You’re a wonderful child, dear ; 
*pon me word, you think of every- 
thing.” 

“The colonel will sit here, and 
I'll put this bouquet opposite his 
chair with the menoo card; and 
Mrs. Bowdler will sit here, Fogarty,” 
addressing Luke, who was standing 
by with a portion of harness about 
his neck. “ Take care that Colonel 
Bowdler gets enough of champagne.” 

“*Be me faix, thin, Miss Matilda, 
ye’d betther lave out a dozen any- 
how, for he lapped it up yistherda 
like wather,” replied that function- 
ary with a broad grin. 

“And see that Mrs. Colonel 
Bowdler’s glass is always full.” 

“I’m thinkin’ she'll see to that 
herself wudout thrubblin’ me,” mut- 
tered Fogarty. 

“Ask Colonel Bowdler if he’ll 
take sherry or Madeira with his 
soup.” 

“To be sure he will, miss.” 

“T say ask him which he'll take.” 

“T’ll make bould to say he’ll take 
the both o’ thim,” grinned Fogarty, 
who, with that quick perception 
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characteristic of his race, had -al- 
ready “ measured his man.” 

“Be very particular about the 
ongtray.” 

“T will, miss, an’ the tay-thray 
too.” 

“And above all things 
sober, Fogarty.” 

“He’s a teetotaler,” chimed in 
Mrs. Casey. “Aren't ye a teeto- 
taler, Luke ?” 

There was a comical expression 
upon Luke’s face as he stoutly re- 
plied: “Iam, ma'am; but /’m nota 
bigoted wan.” 

At about four o'clock a note ar- 
rived from Mrs. Bowdler. 

“Oh! my gracious, I hope there’s 
no disappointment,” cried Matilda, 
turning very pale, while dire appre- 
hension was written in the pallid 
features of her mamma. 

“TI hope not; that would be aw- 
ful, me pet.” 

The note ran thus: 
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“292 STEPHEN’s GREEN, 3.30 o'clock. 
“ My Dearest Miss Casey: Our dear 
friend Major Beamish and his charming 
daughter, neasly related to the Beamishes 
of Cork, have just written to say that 
they will dine with us to-day. I must, 
therefore, with the Most painful reluc- 
tance, ask of you to allow us to cancel 
our engagement to you. I cannot tell 
you how sincerely this grieves me, but 
the B.’s, though very old friends, are 
people of that Aaute distinction that one 
cannot treat as one possibly could wish. 
“With kindest regards to your dear 
mamma, and with united kind regards 
from the colonel to all chez vous, I am, 
my dearest Miss Casey, yours affection- 
ately, Jemima BowD Ler.” 


“This is agonizing!” cried Ma- 
tilda, ready to burst into tears, 

“Our lovely dinner!” moaned 
Mrs. Casey. 

“There is some fatality about 
us.” 

“Wan pound five a head with- 
out wine, and seventeen and six 
extra for a pineapple.” 
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“Was ever anything so provok- 
ing? It’s enough to drive one 
mad !” 

“I suppose Mick must ask in 
the apprentice to eat the dinner, 
as we’ve to pay for it. Such food 
for to cock up an apprentice with!” 
sighed Mrs. Casey. 

Miss Casey perused the letter 
again, and finding P. T. O. in the 
corner, turned the page and read a 
postscript as follows: 


“P, S.—The colonel has just come in, 
and what do you think he has the auda- 
city to suggest ?—that we ask your permis- 
sion to bring the Beamishes to your din- 
ner to-day. The colonel has taken such 
a fancy to you, dearest young friend, that 
he treats you as if he had been on inti- 
mate terms for years. _He insists upon 
my writing this, but please to blame him 
for this piece of audacity. J. B.” 


Miss Casey’s joy knew no bounds. 
The Beamishes of Cork, one of the 
oldest families in Ireland—such a 
charming addition to the party. 
She would order round the brough- 
am, and drive over to dear Mrs. 
Colonel Bowdler’s at once to thank 
her for such a signal mark of kind- 
ness; as for the colonel, she could 
have hugged the gallant veteran 
from sheer gratitude. 

She did not know that the Bow- 
dlers wished to shelve the hungry 
major and his daughter in a polite 
way, and provide them with a 
sumptuous repast at the expense of 
Mickey Casey. Not she, indeed; 
so she stepped into her carriage, 
and having driven, first, round to 
the caterer’s toorder reinforcements, 
proceeded to Stephen’s Green, where 
she was received by Mrs. Bowdler 
in a small, dingy front room minus 
a fire, although it was late in De- 
cember and bitterly raw and cold. 

Mrs. Bowdler kissed her, and 
gushed over her, and begged to be 
excused for hurrying her away for 
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the tyrant post, as she was com- 
pelled to finish a letter to her 
dearest friend, the wife of the gov- 
ernor-general of India. Miss Ca- 
sey cut short her stay, as in duty 
bound, and Mrs. Bowdler ascended 
to the drawing-room, where three 
or four visitors were assembled 
around a fairly decent fire—one of 
the ladies, during the temporary ab- 
sence of the hostess, having sur- 
reptitiously stirred it up—to whom 
she imparted the intelligence that 
she had just parted from the gov- 
erness to Mrs. Geoffrey Ponsonby, 
whom that aristocratic personage 
had sent over in the Ponsonby 
brougham with a request that she 
and the colonel would dine in Fitz- 
william Place upon that day, where- 
at the visitors declared that Mrs. 
Geoffrey Ponsonby was evidently 
very desirous of Mrs. Bowdler’s com- 
pany, and that it was a very remarka- 
ble instance of her esteem and re- 
gard. 

At 6.30, military time, the com- 
pany arrived, and were ushered 
into Mickey Casey’s study in order 
touncloak. Major Beamish wore a 
short brown wig on the top of a very 
high, a very bald, and very shiny 
head. His eyes were small and 
watery, and his moustache, greased 
with a cheap ointment, lay like a 
solid cushion of hair beneath a 
nose with nostrils as expansive as 
those of a rocking-horse. He was 
attired in a faded suit of evening 
clothes, his shirt-bosom bearing the 
indelible imprint not only of the 
hand of Time, but of the hand of a 
reckless laundress, who hesitated 
not to use her nails upon the sierras 
of its coy and threadbare folds. 

Miss Beamish was a gushing 
maiden of twenty anything, pos- 
sessed of a profusion of frizzly fair 
hair, done in a simple and child- 
like fashion, and bound by a fillet 
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of blue ribbon over a vast ex- 
panse of forehead. Her eyes were 
greenish gray, and not quite free 
from a suspicion of a,squint. Her 
nose resembled that of her sire, 
and her mouth was almost con- 
cealed by her thin and bloodless 
lips. Her gaunt frame was envel- 
oped in a gauzy substance over a 
pink silk, which betrayed the re- 
cent presence of the smoothing- 
iron. Bog-oak ornaments rattled 
around her neck, at her ears, and 
upon her lean and sinewy arms. 

“Colonel an’ Missis Bowhow- 
dler,” roared Fogarty, as the 
guests entered the drawing-room. 
“ Major an’ Missis Baymish.” 

“ Miss, fellow, Miss,” impatiently 
cried the major. 

“Miss Baymish, I mane,” adding 
in an undertone : “It’s not but she’s 
ould enough and tough enough for 
to be a missis tin times over.” 

“This is so good of you,” said 
Matilda, shaking hands all round, 
“and so good of dear Mrs. Bowdler 
to give us the pleasure of having 
you.” 

“Monstrous fine gal. Right 
good quarters,” observed the major 
to the colonel, glancing round the 
room at the superb mirrors, buhl 
cabinets, inlaid tables, rich hang- 
ings, and furniture upholstered in 
yellow satin. 

“You might do worse than take 
this girl. Casey’s good for twenty 
thousand,” suggested the colonel. 

“If Tibie was once quartered on 
theenemy I'd enlist again—I would, 
sir, by George! I’d take the shil- 
ling from that seductive and dan- 
gerous recruiting sergeant, Hymen,” 
exclaimed the major, wagging one 
soiled white glove and posing him- 
self after a gratified and prolonged 
glance in the mirror. 

“Miss Matilda,” whispered Fo- 
garty, who had just entered, and 
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who was endeavoring to attract 
her attention. “Miss Matilda! 
Miss Tilly!” 

“What is it, Fogarty?” asked 
Miss Casey at length; and upon 
perceiving him, “What és it?” 
she repeated somewhat testily, as 
Mrs. Bowdler was engaged in nar- 
rating a delightful conversation 
with the lady-lieutenant. 

“The masther’s clanin’ himself, 


-an’ he wants a lind av yer soap, 


miss, as there’s not a screed in the 
house, be raisin’ av the misthris 
washin’ the glass an’ chany wud 
the rest av it.” 

The guests filed down in the or- 
der prescribed by Matilda, save 
that she fell to the arm of Major 
Beamish, who overwhelmed her 
with compliments, which only last- 
ed until the soup was served, as 
from that moment his attention be- 
came concentrated upon the deli- 
cacies placed before him, on which 
he opened so murderous and effect- 
ive a fire as almost to paralyze the 
energies of the ubiquitous and per- 
spiring Fogarty, and the solicitous 
attentions of a young lady from the 
kitchen, whose stertorous breath- 
ing made itself heard above the 
din and clatter of knives, forks, 
and conversation, in a distinct and 
somewhat alarming manner. 

“Hi! some more soup. An- 
other cut of fish. I'll try that en- 
trée again. Let me have that last 
entrée once more. Some turkey 
and ham. Why don’t you look 
alive with the champagne? Astlice 
of roast beef—underdone. Some 
pheasant; ay, I'll try the wood- 
cock. Jelly, of course.” And the 
gallant major kept the servants 
pretty busily engaged during the 
entire repast. 

Matilda was in a shimmer of de- 
light. Her darling hopes were be- 
ing realized at last, and society 
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was budding for her. A colonel 
and his wife, a major and his 
daughter—why, what higher rank 
need any person desire? How 
friendly, how gracious, and how 
charmingly they ate and drank and 
praised everything! This was life— 
a life worth living; this was that 
delicious glow of which she had 
read in Zothair and other novels 
portraying fashionable existence. 

While these rosy thoughts were 
coursing through her brain a noise 
was heard in the direction of the 
hall, and a man’s voice in tones of 
angry expostulation. 

“Your servants are quarrelling, 
Mrs. Casey,” observed Mrs. Bowdler, 
holding up her hand to enjoin si- 
lence. 

“It’s that Luke Fogarty; he can’t 
keep his fingers off the dishes, and 
the girl is—” 

At this moment the individual in 
question burst into the apartment 
with an expression as if some fear- 
ful catastrophe had just happen- 
ed. 

“What is the matter, Fogarty ?” 
demanded Mrs. Casey, glancing 
at her retainer with an inquiring 
eye. 

“We're bet, ma’am,” responded 
Fogarty in a half-whisper. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“We're. bet up intirely. 
Tim has came.” 

Mrs. Casey felt as if she would 
have fainted, while Matilda bit 
her lips till the blood came; and 
as they were still gazing at each 
other in the direst consternation, Mr. 
Timothy Rooney entered the apart- 
ment, clad in a bulgy Ulster that 
had known fairs and markets and 
race-courses for several previous 
years, a felt bat of an essentially 
rakish and vulgar description, his 
pants shoved into his muddy boots 
after the fashion of a Texas ranger, 
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while his hands were swollen and 
the color of beet-root. 

“Company, be the hokey crik- 
ey !” he exclaimed, as he advanced 
to embrace the reluctant hostess. 
“Ah! Mary, ye didn’t expect me,” 
giving her a kiss that made the glass 
drops upon the chandelier jingle 
agair. 

“ No, we didn’t expect you, Tim,” 
gasped his sister. 

“No, of course not. Shure I sent 
ye a telegraph that that villyan of a 
Phil Dempsey drank me best cow 
on me—tellin’ ye that—” 

“Won't you take some dinner in 
your own room?” interposed his 
niece, now the color of a peony. 

“ Come over here and kiss your 
uncle, ye young rogue. Up-stairs, 
indeed! What would I do that for?” 

“You are not exactly dressed for 
dinner.” 

“Oh! I’ve a shirt on under this 
Ulster, and I'll show a bit of the 
bussom, as the man said, never 
fear. Well, Mickey, me hearty, 
how goes it? Putit there,” extend- 
ing his beet-root fist to his brother- 
in-law. 

“ My brother, a regular charac- 
ter, immensely wealthy ; obliged to 
put up with his ways,” explained 
Mrs. Casey, while her daughter re- 
tired with Mr. Rooney, with a view 
to inducing that gentleman to re- 
frain from again putting in an ap- 
pearance. 

“A very fine, joyous son of the 
Emerald Isle,” cried the colonel, 
helping himself to champagne. 

“ When I was quartered at Dum 
Dum,” observed the major, follow- 
ing the good example of his sen- 
ior officer, “we had just such a 
joyous, devil-may-care fellow in the 
Tenth. He resided in the bunga- 
low with me, the compound being 
incommon. One morning, while en- 
joying chotohassary "—the major 
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aired his Indian experiences and 
Hindoo acquirements upon all oc- 
casions—“I happened to call my 
kitmagar as well as my consu- 
mar, who was—” 

The narrative was interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. Rooney and 
his despairing niece. Tim had 
given his face what is commonly 
known as a “ Scotch lick,” causing 
it to shine again. He was about 
forty years of age, rough-looking 
as a Shetland pony, and a “ warm 
man ’”’—i.c., the possessor of a few 
thousands in the bank and of a 
well-to-do, well-stocked farm. 

“I’m tidy enough now, I think; 
at all events, yer friends will be 
aisy cn a traveller. Why don’t ye 
introduce us, Mick? Where are yer 
manners ?”’ 

He was presented in due form 
by the abashed Casey, and, after 
having shaken hands with all round, 
commenced a vigorous attack upon 
a slice of turbot with his knife, 
plunging that useful instrument 
two or three inches into his mouth 
at every helping, until Miss Bea- 
mish, who was seated opposite, 
shuddered with apprehension. 

“Ts there anything the metter 
with ye, ma’am ?” he demanded, upon 
observing a ghastly contraction of 
the muscles of her face. 

“ N-nothing,” she stammered. 

“Ye haven’t got a pain?” 

“Uncle, help yourself to cham- 
pagne,” shrilly interposed Matilda. 

“ Pshaw! get me some whiskey, 
me pet,” adding, as he winked fa- 
cetiously upon Mrs. Bowdler, “cham- 
pagne is taydious.” 

“By and by, uncle,” said the 
agonized girl. 

“A little drop wouldn't harm 
Miss Baymish there, Matty; she 
looks as if—” 

“Take some more beef, Tim,” 
put in Mrs. Casey. 
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“Well, just wan skelp more, Mary. 
Room for wan inside, as the man 
said.” 

When the ladies had retired Mr. 
Rooney stretched his legs beneath 
the table and his body on the chair 
until his chin was nearly on a level 
with the table. 

“ Now, Mickey, in with the hot 
water, and let the girl put a kettle 
under the pump. Are ye fond of 
sperrits, major ?”’ 

“Well, the fact is that spirits 
don’t agree with me.” 

“Oh, then, Mickey Casey has 
some that will oil the curls of yer 
wig for ye.” 

“ When I was quartered at Dum 
Dum,” observed the major hastily, 
“there happened to be a very rol- 
licking, gay, charming fellow of our 
mess, who shared my bungalow 
with me—the compound being in 
common. One morning I was en- 
gaged at chotohassary and—” 

“What the dickens is chotohas- 
sary ?” 

* Breakfast, Mr. Rooney.” 

“IT never heard it called by that 
name before. Go on, you old son 
of a gun.” 

“ Well, sir,” continued the major 
somewhat stiffly, “I had occasion 
to call my kitmagar.” 

“Kit who?” asked Tim. 

“ Kitmagar, one of my servants.” 

“ An Irishman, of course.” 

“No, sir, a Hindoo.’” 

“ Well, this flogs; are ye listening 
to this, Mickey ?” addressing Casey, 
who had drawn off the colonel. 

“Am I listening to what?” asked 
the host rather gruffly. 

“To this old fogy here.” 

“Really, Mr. Rooney—” began 
the offended major. 

“Don’t mind him, Major Bea- 
mish,” cried Casey, “ but pitch in- 
to the claret; it’s Chateau Lafitte of 
a comet vintage. At least, Red- 
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mond told me so, and he ought to 
know.” 

“It’s a very fine wine, Casey—a 
soft wine, sir, in superb condition, 
and heated to perfection,” observed 
the major, tossing off a glassful and 
quickly replacing the goblet. 

“Goes down like mother’s milk,” 
added the colonel, following suit. 

“Well, major, go on about Kit 
Megar,” urged Rooney. 

“ Coffee is in the dhrawin’-room, 
jintlemin,” yelled Fogarty, entering. 
“Well, let it stay there, Luke.” 

“ Shall we join the ladies?” asked 
Casey, with a society air. 

The colonel looked at the ma- 
jor, the major looked at the colo- 
nel, and both looked at the claret 
jugs. 

“Oh! hang it all, no,” responded 
the major; “ this wine is too good— 
much too good.” 

“More power to yer elbow, Bay- 
mish! Anold dog for ahard road,” 
laughed Tim Rooney. “ Eh, Luke, 
this is a knowing old codger.” 

Mr. Fogarty, being thus appealed 
to, gave a willing assent: “Up to 
every trick in the box.” 

After the gallant warriors had 
sufficiently punished Casey’s cellar 
they repaired to the drawing-room. 
As they ascended the stairs they 
compared notes. 

“Did yqu ever meet such a queer 
customer as this brother-in-law ?” 

“Never. “He’s the most vulgar, 
insolent blackguard I ever encoun- 
tered.” 

“ He has lots of money.” 

“TI wonder does he play loo?” 

“We can ask him.” 

“ He’d play a lively game.” 

“And could be plucked like a 
green gosling.” 

To the intense relief of the Casey 
family, Mr. Rooney stoutly refused 
to adjourn to the upper regions, 
but remained in the dining-room 
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smoking a short clay pipe and 
drinking whiskey-punch. 

Miss Beamish, upon hearing that 
he was enormously wealthy and 
unmarried to boot, began to build 
a castle in Spain, in which she 
figured as chatelaine, while the 
uncultured proprietor was gradual- 
ly toned down by those feminine 
influences which smooth the an- 
gles of the most rugged natures. 

“T do like this child of nature, 
Miss Casey,” she gushed; “it is 
sweet to hear the wild bird in the - 
full, untutored sweetness of its note. 
Shall we see your uncle again to- 
night ?” 

“TI hope not,” 
reply. 

“Oh! why? He reminds me so 
much of an arritre pensée, a bright 
oasis in the desert of my life, that 
I feel as if I could—but why recall 
recollections that are fraught with 
bitterness, why strike'a chord which 
produces but—discord ?” letting her 
pointed chin drop upon the bog- 
oak necklet, which responded by a 
dull rattle. 

Matilda played for the major— 
who marked her as the successor of 
the late Mrs. B—, wagging his be- 
wigged pate to the music and ap- 
plauding with maudlin vigor. 

“Exquisite! Divine! When I was 
quartered at Dum Dum—” And he 
jogged over the same road, to ar- 
rive as far as the consumar, when 
Mrs. Bowdler intimated that it was 
time to leave. 

“But ye won’t go without sup- 
per? Just a sandwich and a glass 
of wine,” entreated Mrs. Casey. 

Of course they wouldn’t go, and 
they didn’t go until they had par- 
taken largely of both. 

“Never was more charmed in 
my life,” exclaimed the colonel, as 
he bade good-night. “ Right glad 
I refused Lord Howth.” 


was Matilda’s 
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“TI thought it was the comman- 
der-in-chief,” said Mrs. Casey art- 
lessly. 

“Ahem! of course, and so it 
was; but I have so many invites, 
you see, that I forget.” 

Gentlemen who draw upon their 
imagination for their facts must 
needs possess accurate memories. 

“You'll all dine with us on 
Christmas day,” said Mrs, Casey. 

“Oh! yes, do, please,” added 
Matilda. 

“Do, colonel; do, major, like 
good fellows,” urged Casey. 

“Well, really, my dear, I don’t 
know what to say,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bowdler, “but I fear we cannot 
get out of going to Lady Meath’s.” 

“Oh! hang Lady Meath; you 
may go to her, I'll come here,” 
laughed the colonel. 

“It’s fixed,” said Casey; “ and 
you, major ?” 

“I couldn’t say no to such a 
good offer. When I was quartered in 
Dum Dum—” 

“Is this old fogy at it still?” 
asked Tim Rooney, emerging from 
the dining-room into the hall where 
they were now all assembled. 

“We are coming to dine here on 
Christmas day, Mr. Rooney,” said 
Miss Beamish, casting a languishing 
look at him. 

“Are ye? Thin upon me con- 

science ye'll git a tail end of beef 
that will feed you for a fortnight— 
wan of me own cows. And all 
Mary here has to do is see 
that the wisps of cabbage is plen- 
ty.” 
With great hand-shaking, and a 
general buzz of pleased excite- 
ment, the guests took their depart- 
ure. 

“What a success!” exclaimed 
Matilda, throwing herself on a 
sofa that had been wheeled out of 
the dining-room into the hall in 
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orderto make room, “except for ”— 
nodding towards Tim, who was en- 
deavoring to light a bedroom can- 
dlestick with a singularly unsteady 
hand. 

“ They all took to him,” whisper- 
ed Mrs. Casey. 

“I never got such a turn as when 
he came in. O mamma! I thought 
I should have died.” 

“Well, aren’t the Bowdlers nice, 
agreeable people, Matilda?” de- 
manded Mr. Casey. 

“ Delightful, exquisite! Such ele- 
gantrefinement. And the Beamishes 
are equally well bred.” 

“That major is a downy old 
bird.” 

“He is a most perfect gentle- 
man. How he did praise my play- 
ing!” 

‘The Caseys did not see much of 
the Bowdlers during the next few 
days, the colonel having over-eat- 
en himself, and his wife being laid 
up with an attack of bronchitis; but 
Major Beamish and his daughter 
were most constant in their atten- 
tions, calling, staying to dinner, go- 
ing to the theatre—Casey paying 
forall, cabs included—coming home 
to supper, and other attentions 
equally delicate and _ one-sided. 
The major was very prononcé in 
his manner toward Matilda, who, 
while she accepted his homage, 
did not for a moment imagine it 
meant more than that excessive 
and chivalrous politeness which 
distinguishes the wiewx militaire of 
any nationality. 

Miss Beamish lay in wait for 
Tim Rooney, and spun her web as 
deftly as the uncouth movements of 
this desirable fly permitted. She 
adroitly learned his hours for going 
out, and invariably intercepted him. 

“I’m always meeting that wan,” 
he observed to his sister. “ She’s 
for ever in the street.” 
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“She's a very elegant lady, Tim.” 

“ Elegant enough, but, as tough as 
shoe-leather.”’ 

By degrees, however, the fair 
Circe interested him, and when the 
others were engaged in listening 
with rapt attention to the major’s 
oft-repeated story commencing, 
“When I was quartered at Dum 
Dum,” Tibie Beamish, eyes plung- 
ed into those of the Tipperary farm- 
er, would hang upon his accents as 
he detailed his own “cuteness” in the 
purchase of a drove of heifers at the 
great fair of Ballinasloe, or how he 
palmed off a spavined pony upon 
a neighboring but less wide-awake 
grazier. 

If a woman wants to win a man, 
let her listen to him, if he be fond 
of narrating his personal experien- 
ces; and what man does not revel 
in ego?” 

“She is a nice little girl, Mary, 
andis not above learninga trifle. I'll 
be bail she could go into Ballinasloe 
fair next October and finger a baste 
as well as that villyan Phil Dempsey, 
from the knowledge I give her.” 

The spell was working. 


Christmas day came, bright, crisp, 
and joyous. Snow had fallen for 
the previous few days, and was now 
hard and shining in the streets, 
rendering walking somewhat haz- 
ardous and sliding almost unavoid- 
able. 

Colonel and Mrs. Bowdler arriv- 
ed very early at Merrion Street—in 
fact, just in time for luncheon—and 
by a strange coincidence Major 
Beamish and his daughter dropped 
in almost at the same moment. A 
walk was proposed, but abandoned, 
and the party, broken up into two 
camps, sat chatting around the fires 
in the back and front drawing- 
rooms. 


Everybody is hungry on Christ- 
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mas day. Everybody thinks of the 
boiled turkey, Limerick ham, roast 
beef, plum-pudding, and mince- 
pies. Why, then, should the guests 
of Mickey Casey prove an excep- 
tion to the rule? 

Fogarty announced the dinner 
in a voice that savored of a joyous 
anticipation, He had had a private 
and confidential snack with the 
cook, but merely enough to make 
him wish for more. 

“That’s me tail end of beef,” 
exclaimed Tim Rooney, as the 
huge mound of golden fatted meat 
was uncovered, behind which the 
host sat in a state of total eclipse— 
“that’s me tail end, and a lovelier 
baste never nipped grass, nor 
the—” 

“Will you carve this turkey, 
Tim?” interrupted his sister. 

“To be sure I will, Mary; but ye 
must let me do it me own way,” 
divesting himself of his coat and 
proceeding to work with a will. 

“O Tim!” 

“O uncle!” 

“ Let him alone,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bowdler, whose teeth were water- 
ing for aslice of the breast. “ Such 
a gigantic bird requires to be 
carved sans cérémonie.” 

“When I was quartered at Dum 
Dum—” began the major. 

“ See here, now, me ould codger, 
we've had enough of that sing- 
song.” 

The major smiled grimly and 
tossed off a glass of Amontillado. 

“You are a character, Rooney,” 
he said. 

Tim acquitted himself admirably, 
cutting the bird and innumerable 
jokes at the same time, many of 
them of a personal nature, such as 
allusions to the gallant major’s 
wig, which he called a “ jasey,” the 
scragginess of Mrs. Bowdler, aid 
the rosy tip at the extremity of tic 
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colonel’s nasal appendage. How- 
ever, as everybody was in good-hu- 
mor, his facetie passed off without 
exciting ill-feeling, and all went as 
merry as a marriage-bell. 

The dinner had disappeared, and 
the company sat tranquilly over 
the dessert. Tim, having resigned 
his post of honor, returned to his 
chair beside Miss Beamish, to whom 
he whispered a good deal, to the 
intense amusement of his brother- 
in-law, who declare@ that Tim 
Rooney had been hit at last. 

“There’s many a true word said 
in jest, Mick,” retorted Tim. Miss 
Beamish hung down her head and 
tried to blush, and, failing in this, 
essayed a cough, which proved 
more successful. : 

“Oh! Tim is an old bachelor,” 
cried Mrs. Casey, “and a most de- 
termined one.” 

“It’s never too late to mend, 
Mary.” 

“ You'll never mend, ‘Tim. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” 
ogling his fair neighbor, who again 
tried a cough, which, however, ter- 
minated in a hoarse gurgle. 

Tim Rooney was possessor of 
twenty thousand pounds, all in the 
Bank of Ireland. His farm was 
valued at ten thousand, and his 
stock at five thousand more. He 
was Matilda’s godfather, and, as a 
matter of course, all these good 
things would revert to her in time, 
It was a standing joke at Merrion 
Street that Tim should get mar- 
ried without delay... 

“Not a bit of it,” he would re- 
tort. “I'll keep looking at them 
during the winter, and I'll take 
another summer out of myself.” 

His joking now on the subject of 
Miss Beamish was exquisite fun to 
the family of Casey, who enjoyed it 
only as family jokes can be_enjoy- 
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“You'll ask me to the wedding, 
uncle ?” said Matilda. 

“Sure you'll be a_ bridesmaid, 
Matty.” 

“And you'll have to give me a 
new dress, a real Parisian one; 
won't he, Miss Beamish ?” 

Miss Bearish bashfully tittered. 

“When is it to be, Tim?” asked 
Mr. Casey. 

“ Next Thursday, then,” he grin- 
ned. 

“ That’s mighty quick.” 

“ Delays is dangerous.” 

“Right, Tim,” cried Casey. “ If I 
hadn’t asked your sister on the 
Friday, Joe Mulligan, the tailor 
would have—” 

“Papa, do see that Colonel -Bow- 
dler takes his wine,” almost shriek- 
ed Matilda. 

O agony! he was about inform- 
ing their patrician guests that his 
rival had been a—tailor ! 

“ Well, see here, Mickey, and see 
here, Mary, and see here, Matty,” 
said Mr. Rooney, rising, “ I'll give 
ye all a toast.” 

“Oh! toasts are vulgar; are they 
not, Colonel Bowdler ?” interposed 
Matilda. 

“Well, ahem! except upon spe- 
cial occasions they are not in 
vogue,” replied that gallant warrior. 

“Well this zs a special occasion, 
and avery special occasion ””"—Hear ! 
hear! from the host—“ and wan 
that calls for particular mention ; 
an’ it’s health, long life, and happi- 
ness to Mrs. Tim Rooney that is 
for to be. Ye must all drink it on 
yer legs.” 

Anythirg to humor Tim, now 
that the Bowdlers and Beamishes 
tolerated him. So with much 
laughing on the part of the gentle- 
men, and much giggling on the 
part of the ladies, the toast was 
drunk with all honor. 


“And now, Mick, Mary and 
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Matty,” cried Tim, “I may as well let 
thecat out of the bag. Me and Miss 
Tibie isto be married on Thursday.” 

Had a bombshell fallen in their 
midst greater consternation could 
not have shown itself upon the 
countenances of the Casey family. 

“Yer not in airnest, Tim,” said 
Casey, endeavoring to smile a sick- 
ly smile. 

“Tim must have his joke,” ob- 
served Mrs. Casey, her face as 
white as a sheet. 

“Uncle is so full of fun,” titter- 
ed Matilda, dire apprehension in 
every lineament. 

“It’s no jest; isit, Tibie?” asked 
Tim of his fiancée. 
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“No, Timothy, I am proud to say 
it is not,” responded Miss Beamish, 
placing her hand in the arm of her 
lover. 


“And to think I gave that Bow- 
dler a hundred pounds for to lose us 
forty thousand,” groaned Casey, as, 
seated with his weeping wife and 
daughter, he grimly surveyed the 
wedding-cards of Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Rooney. “This comes of yer in- 
fernal tomfoolery wantin’ to get 
into society that wouldn’t touch ye 
with a forty-foot pole. Serve ye 
right.” 

“Serve us right indeed !"" echoed 
the two ladies. 
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IMMEDIATELY after the German 
invasion and the Paris Commune 
there existed already at Paris a 
Catholic “ Circle” of working-men, 
distinct, if not in appearance, yet 
in reality, from the associations of 
young apprentices called by this 
name, or under the more appropri- 
ate one of Patronages. It was, in 
fact, a working-men’s association— 
a little Christian republic; self- 
governing, by means of a council 
chosen from among its own num- 
ber, the members of which council 
were considered as irremovable. 
On its festivals the whole associa- 
tion assembled in the chapel be- 
longing to the circle; there its 
elected functionaries were received 
into office at the foot of the altar, 
there they made frequent commu- 
nions, and thence, in accordance 
with the customs of the ancient 
confraternities of craftsmen, they 
bore in procession the banners of 
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their patron saints. There were 
formed earnest men, accustomed to 
hear the language of duty, and 
ready to make. the sacrifices it de- 
mands, as those of their number 
who died in the war had testified, 
as well as the many more who did 
not cease to incur, with patience 
and steadfastness, the persecutions 
of their scoffing companions in the 
ateliers. 

This association was the work of 
a religious of the Institute of St. 
Vincent de Paul—M. Maignen, Di- 
rector of the Circle of Montpar- 
nasse. The subscriptions of the 
circle, however, which had previ- 
ously sufficed for its support, were 
unequal to the burden incurred by 
its installation, and the external 
subscriptions which had hitherto 
aided it had become few in num- 
ber and small in amount. 

M. Maignen then resolved to 
assemble in council, on the even- 
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ing of Christmas day, a group of 
capitalists, among whom were three 
deputies, three well-known writers, 
and three military officers, scarce- 
ly known to each other except by 
name; but they were all good and 
earnest Catholics, and had, more- 
over, suffered and fought for their 
country. After uniting in prayer 
they resolved to seek, in the defini- 
tions of the church in regard to her 
relations to civil society, the germ 
of the sole social force capable of 
saving France from the consequen- 
ces of her errors; and this force, 
they decided, should be constitut- 
ed in the form of Catholic Circles 
for Working-men, similar to the one 
in which they were met together. 

They began, in the first place, 
by addressing to the Holy Father 
the expression of their resolution, 
to which he granted his benedic- 
tion. In the next they sent, by 
thousands of copies, an energetic 
appeal to all “men of good-will.” 
“ The revolution,” they said, “has 
descended from the brains of (so- 
called) philosophers into the minds 
of the people. Are we to leave 
our misguided working-men to 
perdition—a perdition in which 
they will also involve their coun- 
try—or, by drawing a supernatu- 
tal strength from the heart of Je- 
sus—himself a working-man— 
shall we not oppose the associations 
of men who love darkness rather 
than light by the Catholic Associa- 
tion, and meet the lessons of mate- 
rialism by those of the Gospel, and 
a cold cosmopolitanism by the love 
of our country ?” 

Then the little group of men 
who signed the engagement fur- 
ther united themselves by a reli- 
gious bond—the daily recital of a 
prayer, and an annual communion 
for the intentions of the work, the 
duties of which the members dis- 
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tributed among themselves accord- 
ing to their respective facilities, 

Each section set to work under 
the direction of a chief: the first 
for the general promulgation of the 
work, the second for its founda- 
tions, the third for the creation of 
resources, and the fourth for the 
popular diffusion of its teaching. 
The sections worked independent- 
ly of each other, but met in com- 
mittee when there was any need 
for arranging or deciding as to any 
general plan of action. For the 
purpose of directing and control- 
ling the action of the fourth section 
the committee also appointed a 
council under the name of /ésus- 
Ouvrier. ‘Thus the work was con- 
stituted in its first committee—that is 
to say, the first association of the 
directing class—on the principle of 
its first “circle,” the Catholic de- 
claration and the division of re- 
sponsibilities, and, lastly, as a sign 
and pledge of the union of the ac- 
tive members of the work, the reli- 
gious bond. 

The association thus organized 
bore marvellous fruit, and in a few 
months the committee found itself 
able to relieve the Cercle Mont- 
parnasse by creating two similar 
Ones in the quarters (of evil no- 
toriety) of Belleville and Mont- 
martre, which were chosen with 
the intention of a public expiation, 
and to furnish each of the circles 
with a council of its quarter. 

This was the golden age of the 
work, which was, as it were, crown- 
ed by the high testimony it receiv- 
ed at the Congress of Directors of 
the Catholic Working-men’s Asso- 
ciations assembled at Poitiers un- 
der the auspices of Mgr. Pie. It 
obtained also an exceptional ¢/a/ 
from the remarkable eloquence of 
one of its initiators at the Cercle 
Montparnasse—the intrepid Count 
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Albert de Mun—as well as from 
the fact of there being several other 
military officers among them. The 
work appeared to be marked with 
a providential character, having at 
its outset the stamp of trial, fol- 
lowed by that of rapid expansion, 
and possessing another in the saint- 
ly character of its first founder; 
for, although God may be pleased 
to employ unworthy instruments to 
promote his merciful designs, it 
will always be found that, in the 
first instance, they have been de- 
posited, as in a chalice, in a holy 
and devoted soul. 

The impetus was given. The 
large towns of France answered 
the appeal by requesting the ini- 
tiators to form, within them, com- 
mittees like the Directing Com- 
mittee at Paris. The principles of 
the constitution never varied ; 2.¢., 
Catholic affirmation by the accep- 
tance of the religious bond, and 
the general bases of the work, divi- 
sion of labor among the members 
of the local association, and perio- 
dic communication with the secre- 
tariate general. 

This in a short time was carried 
out at Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Lille, and many other places of im- 
portance, numerous smaller towns, 
and even villages, asking for the 
same institution. And everywhere 
it bore fruit, the formation of a 
committee being in every instance 
followed by the opening of a 
circle, 

At the same time the Council of 
Jésus-Ouvrier, and, following its 
example, the committees of the 
large towns, opened public confer- 
ences in popular quarters, where 
the people were addressed in frank 
and energetic language, inspired 
by the intimate union of religious 
and social faith, and the doctrines 
of liberalism boldly denounced, 
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which substitute for the precepts 
“Love one another” and “ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens” that of 
“ To each according to his work "— 
a maxim good enough in itself, but 
which the employer translates into 
“Each one for himself,” and the 
employed into “ My turn next for 
enjoyment.” These declarations, 
repeated simultaneously in all parts 
of France, gave the work a remark- 
able unity of spirit, which was 
amply manifested at the first gen- 
eral assembly of its members, held 
in the spring of 1873. 

Difficulties, however, arose in 
proportion to the progress made. 
Few adherents were obtained from 
among the manufacturing chiefs, 
on whom depends the whole eco- 
nomy of the working-classes ; while 
the committees, formed of men 
little accustomed to study the laws 
of labor, did not well observe its 
divisions, and thus dwindled away. 
That of Paris, to which had been 
allotted the most complete autono- 
my, and which was more especially 
devoted to the general propagation 
of the work, gave way beneath its 
accumulated burden. 

“We then ” (to quote the words 
of one of the members in his ad- 
dress to the Congress at Rheims)— 
“We then turned our eyes with 
confidence to her who is the help 
of Christians, our ever Blessed 
Lady, resolving to go all together 
and invoke her aid in one of the 
sanctuaries of France where she 
has most anciently manifested her 
power, and where formerly the 
kingdom was dedicated to her by a 
solemn vow—Notre Dame de Liesse. 
The funds of the Paris committee 
were already exhausted and the 
year only half over. We collected. 
ten thousand francs, and unhesi- 
tatingly devoted them to defray the: 
expenses of this distant pilgrimage: 
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“The committees of the north 
were invited to join it at the head 
of the circles they had formed, and 
on the 17th of August, 1873, twen- 
ty-five hundred pilgrims arrived 
from their respective towns to form 
one procession to Notre Dame de 
Liesse. Half of the number, in 
spite of the fatigues of the way, 
there received Holy Communion, 
and we returned with renewed 
strength and confidence to our 
posts.” 

We will not here give a detailed 
account of the toils and progress 
of the year which succeeded the 
pilgrimage. A brief of the Holy 
Father confirmed the constitution 
of the work by the grant of duly 
specified indulgences attached to 
it; it also received the canonical 
protection of a cardinal of the 
church. 

These favors brought a timely en- 
couragement to the promoters of the 
work ; for with its progress its trials 
also increased. Among the most 
painful were those of seeing it mis- 
understood by many persons who 
might have been expected to prove 
its warmest advocates. Some of 
these lost sight of its social char- 
acter, and preferred to seek the 
good of a few individual souls in- 
stead of helping forward a Chris- 
tian restoration of society; while 
others, again, mistook the part to 
be taken in the committees by the 
upperclasses. “ Of what use,” they 
asked, “is a committee, unless to 
provide resources for‘an ecclesias- 
tical director ?” 

This is a question which has 
been frequently asked. But it 
must be borne in mind that if the 
circle establishes among its mem- 
bers social fraternity, the director 
could not himself alone represent 
its paternity. To do this would be 
to deter other Christians of the 
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upper classes from the unmistak- 
able command they have received 
to exercise this social paternity 
which they have from God in the 
very advantages of their social con- 
dition. 

For why are riches and honors 
bestowed upon the few—why the 
benefits of education, of leisure, of 
cultivation of the mind—unless it 
be that they are to be consecrated 
to the moral guidance and material 
assistance of the classes who are 
deprived of such advantages? In 
regard to this social paternity, as 
in regard to that which creates the 
family, the priest must be the con- 
secrator: but, in his turn, the father 
who would abandon to the priest 
the charges and responsibilities of 
the dignity which, by divine right, 
is his own, would only disappear 
from among his fellow-men to be 
confounded before the Eternal Fa- 
ther—he and the two complaisant 
accomplices of his culpable abdica- 
tion. 

After establishing social fraterni- 
ty by the circles, and social pater- 
nity by the committees, it remained 
to restore the social fami/y—that 
is, to associate Christian families in 
the benefits of the work, after hav- 
ing associated in it the /eads of 
families of various conditions. 

The family is, in fact, the first 
association by natural right, and 
therefore every constitution which 
embraces it and does not take it 
for its foundation is vitiated and 
sterile. The founders of the work 
knew this, and were, moreover, not 
allowed to forget it by the daily re- 
proaches they received—* You are 
destroying the family; you are 
destroying the parish !’—and what 
not. But how to reach the family 
so as to be of service to it instead 
of injurious was not for some time 
made clear. The Circle of Mont- 
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parnasse, the prototype of the rest, 
had avoided rather than faced the 
difficulty by disposing of its active 
functions in favor only of its un- 
married members. But this was 
plainly not the solution. 

The solution had, however, been 
discovered, at no great distance 
from Rheims, in the great manufac- 
turing region which has for the 
motive power of its machines the 
waters of the Suippe, for its boun- 
dary the extensive woods which 
form an oasis of verdure in the 
burning plains of Champagne, and 
for its population factory-men, who 
wander, at the bidding of the indus- 
trial fluctuations of the time, to and 
from the looms of the north, of 
Rheims, or of St. Quentin—a popu- 
lation exceptionally indigent, since 
the struggle between capital and 
wages, inaugurated by liberalism, 
has become the normal condition 
of the producer and the consumer. 

In the hamlet of Val-des-Bois, in 
the centre of this district, an indus- 
trial family settled about half a 
century ago, and brought with it 
the example of every Christian 
virtue. Kind towards their work- 
men, generous even beyond their 
gains, Messieurs Harmel assem- 
bled around their vast establish- 
ment all the religious and philan- 
thropic institutions by means of 
which it has hitherto been attempt- 
ed to re-establish harmony in the 
world of labor. 

As is but too frequently the case, 
they failed in this attempt com- 
pletely. But they were not daunted, 
nor did they rest satisfied with 
their past endeavors; for, if they 
loved the working-men, they loved 
their Lord still more, and desired 
as earnestly as ever that he should 
reign in the hearts of those in their 
employ. 

Not many years ago it occurred 
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to one of them to introduce among 
the population of their factories— 
which did not count a single prac- 
tising Christian—the principle of 
the Catholic Association. He de- 
termined to ask four men to join 
together to form the nucleus of a 
circle, and three young girls to be 
received as Enfants de Marie and 
wear the badge. In proportion as 
the associations developed them- 
selves he multiplied them accord- 
ing to the sex, age, and condition 
of each individual; and. this with 
such success that at the present 
time the twelve hundred souls who 
people Val-des-Bois are united in a 
marvellous aggregation of pious 
confraternities, among whose mem- 
bers are made, in the course of a 
year, more than ten thousand com- 
munions, in the intention of mak- 
ing reparation to our Lord for the 
outrages he receives in the modern 
factory. 

Then, also, as earthly goods are 
often increased abundantly to those 
who seek first the kingdom of God, 
the principle of Catholic Associa- 
tion applied to the families of the 
Factory of the Sacred Heart 
(l'Usine du Sacré-Cceur)—for it 
bears this name—has realized there 
innumerable economical benefits, 
a fact which will not surprise those 
who know the power of this princi- 
ple. Assistance of every kind, 
clothing, food, and fuel at very rea- 
sonable prices, schools free of ex- 
pense to the parents, and occa- 
sional holidays for recreation, have 
brought with them, together with 
economy, the comfort also and 
prosperity of the families. All 
these institutions, economic, chari- 
table, and religious, are governed 
by those personally interested. 
The circle, which brings together 
the fathers of families, is, asit were, 
the centre of this machinery; and 
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the master, who is its motive power, 
associates with himself not only all 
the members of his own family and 
the chaplain of the factory, but 
also his principal employés, to ful- 
fil the paternal function of a pro- 
tecting and directing committee, 
and so to secure to the association 
the chances of continuance as well 
as the fruits of example. To this 
end delegates are annually ap- 
pointed, who, under the presidency 
of the master, are the guardians of 
the corporation. 

We will give the result of all 
these well-considered combinations 
in M. Harmel’s own words :* 

“ By the persevering endeavors 
of many years we have attained 
the end at which we aimed. Fami- 
lies are reconstituted, peace and 
love have taken the place of quar- 
rels and disorder around the do- 
mestic hearth ; the mother rejoices 
at the change wrought in her hus- 
band and children ; the father finds 
in a new life the courage and hap- 
piness of labor ; his home is delight- 
ful to him from the respect of his 
children, the ready cheerfulness of 
his wife, and the love of all. Eco- 
nomy has put an end to debts and 
created savings; the anniversary 
festivals of the family bring back 
thataffectionate gayety and warmth 
which give repose amid the fatigues 
of life, and inspire fresh ardor to 
go bravely on the way. When we 
are in the midst of these good and 
honest faces transformed by Chris- 
tian influences, we read there con- 
fidence and love, and thank the 
good God who has made the large 
family of Val-des-Bois.” - Such are 
the experiences there obtained, as 
if to complete those of the Cercle 
Montparnasse. 

* Manuel d'une Corporation Chrétienne, par 
Léon Harmel. Tours, Marne, Paris: au Secréta- 
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so Rue du Bac. 187-. 
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Alone among the many excellent 
men who, after the war and Com- 
mune, arose to attempt some means 
of healing the internal wounds of 
France, the members of the Guvre 
Ouvriére took a solemn engagement, 
the terms of which were marked 
out with precision. Each member 
affixes his signature to an indivi- 
dual and public act of devoted ad- 
hesion to the doctrines defined by 
the Syllabus of the Errors of Mo- 
dern Society. Preserved, therefore, 
from the liberalism which in reality 
puts oppression into the hands of 
the strongest, and the socialism 
which demands it for the masses, 
they will pursue more efficaciously 
than either of these the vindica- 
tion of the popular interests, such 
as the due observance of the Sun- 
day and the protection of the fami- 
ly and home, and, guided by grace 
and supported by prayer, will find 
Christian solutions for all the so- 
cial questions of labor. 

The work of the Catholic circles 
has set on foot a periodical for the 
study and discussion of these ques- 
tions—namely, the review which 
borrows its title from one of the 
principles of the work: Z’Associa- 
tion Catholique. It is open to all 
questions, but not to all doctrines, 
for a work which, at the head of 
its statutes, invokes the definitions 
of the Catholic Church cannot ad- 
mit the errors which she has con- 
demned. It numbers among its 
contributors some of the best so- 
cial economists and solid Christian 
writers of the time, and thus pro- 
vides weapons of proof to the po- 
lemics of the Catholic press, be- 
sides furthering the great social 
effort made by the association, 
which now reckons three hundred 
circles in all parts of France. 

In conclusion, we would men- 
tion that it must be borne in mind 
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that the important part in this good 
work is not the exclusive institution 
of circles, this being only the first 
and one of the different forms un- 
der which the principle is brought 
to act. That principle is the di- 
rection and protection of the work- 
ing-classes by the higher and more 
educated, and the association of 
the interests of both, as opposed to 
the lamentable antagonism of the 
same different classes which is, in 
our times, the great difficulty of so- 
cial government and the source of 
increasing disorder and conflict. 
These associations are intended to 
react, by every possible means, 
against the erroneous social theo- 
ries so numerous and so impotent 
for good, and to bring into practice 
the only true and effectual social 
law—namely, conformity to the so- 
cial duties of Catholics. Our reli- 


gion has remedies for all evils; its 
practice is supreme political and 
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social wisdom, and in the alarming 
state of society among the working- 
classes there cannot be, nor ever 
will be, found any other course to 
be adopted than to return to the 
rules of Christian life. It is evi- 
dent, then, how wide a field is open- 
ed by such a desire breaking forth 
in the hearts and minds of fervent 
Christians such as M. de Mun and 
his friends, and it would be impos- 
sible to show in few words all that 
it has produced and is producing 
by the grace of God; and although 
this work of charity has originated 
in France, and at present exists 
only in France, it may, it is to be 
hoped, give rise to similar laudable 
efforts in all countries, where also, 
among their associations of Catho- 
lic circles for the working-classes, 
shall, as in this country, be raised 
the Jabarum of Constantine and 
its sacred motto: “In hoc signo 
vinces,” 
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TuRovuGu the long hours the day’s strong life had flowed 
In sunshine, working good deeds silently, 
In clouds whose shadows set new harmony 
Among the hills—God’s justice’ old abode. 
Through mountain hollows had the wind swept down, 
Turning green leaves to silver in the sun, 
Winning the meadows in broad waves to run 
Where still unlevelled shone their grassy crown. 
The troubled river had no vision borne 
Of gleaming hill and tree-o’ershadowed shore ; 
The birches, bending their lost mirror o’er, 
Met but the driven waves’ unwilling scorn ; 
Yet heaven’s blue the broken waters bore, 
The breeze but strengthened as it hurried o’er. 
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Lightening their labor with a careless song, 
Birds o’er the meadow swept with busy wing, 
Flashed in and out the forests’ sheltering, 

While clamorous council held the crickets’ throng. 

Swift fell the grass beneath the mower’s stroke 
To win its perfect ripeness ’ere day’s end, 
When should, the harvest bearing, meekly bend 

The mild-eyed oxen ’neath the unwieldy yoke. 

Broken with sound was even the noonday rest— 
Shrill-piping locust called imperiously, 
Impetuous bee proclaimed its industry, 

And blue-mailed flies pursued an endless quest ; 

Only from throbbing river rose no song 

Blending its music with life’s murmuring throng. 


Hi. 






Day closed, and busy life lay down to rest. 
A shade that moved not held in cold embrace 
‘The yielding meadows and the hills’ calm face, 
About whose silence burned the cloudless west. 
No leafy murmur rose from darkening wood, 
Hushed the pure gladness of the robins’ trill ; 
Called from low covert some lone whip-poor-will 
Only to heighten eve’s still solitude. 
‘The wind asleep, the quiet waters bore 
Vision of sky and mountains’ deepening shade, 
And touch of bending birches, softly laid, 
As the still stream gave back their glance once more. 
Clear, through the silence, drifted rippling tones— 
The patient river singing to the stones. 


IV. 


So, through the day, had flowed the river’s song, 
So borne the stream its burden of strong life 
Spite of its troubled waters’ windy strife— 

Heaven in its breast—and, as it sped along, 

Bearing its loyal service to the sea, 

Praising the stones that gave it voice to sing, 
With constant sweetness, whose soft murmuring, 

Unwearying ever in its melody, 

Was hidden in life’s song that filled the day 
With chords confused of labor manifold. 

Only with evening’s peaceful skies of gold 

Came the lost music of the river’s lay— 

Like some brave life whose sweetness but is known 

When holy silence doth world-sounds dethrone. 
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PAPAL ELECTIONS. 


THE succession of the Roman 
pontiffs rests on the word of God; 
other lines of princes may fail, their 
line shall last until the end of the 
world. Still, although there will 
ever be a series of legitimate suc- 
cessors in the Papacy, the manner 
of succession has varied, being left 
to human prudence, which accom- 
modates itself to times and places, 
yet ever under an_ overruling 
Providence that directs to its own 
ends no less the vices than the vir- 
tues of men. 

The election of a pope is the 
most important event that takes 
place in the world. It affects im- 


mediately several hundred millions 
of Catholics in their dearest hopes 
of religion, and it touches indirect- 
ly the interests of all other people 


on the earth besides. In the pope 
the world receives a vicar of Christ, 
a successor of St. Peter, and an in- 
fallible judge in matters of faith 
and morals. The Papacy was al- 
ways conferred regularly by way 
of election—from the chief of the 
apostles, chosen by our Lord him- 
self, to Pius I1X., now reigning, who 
was selected by the cardinals of 
the Holy Roman Church on the 
17th of June, 1846. Between these 
there have been two hundred and 
sixty popes, if we follow the num- 
ber given by the Gerarchia Catto- 
4ica, which is published annually at 
Rome. 

On the 25th of July, 1876, our 
Holy Father, in a discourse to the 
students of the several colleges in 
Rome subject to the Propaganda, 
took occasion to speak quite ear- 
nestly of attempts that were being 
made in Italy to unsettle the minds 
of Catholics on papal elections by 


® 


I. 


teaching that they were originally 
popular ones, and that the natu- 
ral right of the laity in them 
(which, it was asserted, had been 
exercised without question for 
twelve hundred years) was arbitra- 
rily and unlawfully taken away 
by Pope Alexander III. The 
errors of this new schismatical 
party may be reduced to two 
points—viz., that the share which 
the people were once usually al- 
lowed to take in the election of 
sacred ministers was a right and 
not a privilege accorded by the 
visible head of the church to ages 
of faith and fervor; and that Alex- 
ander III. deprived the Romans of 
this right in the election of their 
chief pastor. 

Let us state, in the first place, 
that it is heretical to maintain that 
the laity have a strict—7.¢., inherent 
or divine—right to elect their pas- 
tors, and historically false to assert 
that such a right was ever allowed 
by the rulers of the church or was 
ever exercised by the Christian 
people. The authorities to cdn- 
firm our statement are so numer- 
ous as to cause almost an emdarras 
de richesses. Besides the great col- 
lections which are the common 
sources of ecclesiastical erudition— 
the Fathers, the councils, annals, 
papal bulls; the Bollandists, and 
particularly, as regards papal elec- 
tions, the Propylaum ad septem to- 
mos Maji ; the works of Thomas- 
sin, Gretser, Bellarmine, and others 
—we may cite here Selvaggio’s An- 
tiguitatum Christianarum Institutio- 
nes, lib. i. par. i, cap. xxi. ; Mamac- 
chi’s Origines et Antiguitates Chris- 
tiana, tom. iv. lib. iv.; and Colenzio's 
Dissertationi intorno varie Controver- 
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sie di Storia ed Archeologia Eccle- 
siastica, diss. vi. Del preteso dritto 
del popolo cristiano nell elezione dei 
Sacri Ministri. 

The earliest manner of electing 
the popes was by the votes of the 
Roman clergy cast in the pre- 
sence of the faithful, who assisted 
as witnesses to the godliness of the 
subject proposed, and to testify 
that besides his personal merits he 
was an acceptable person on ac- 
count, perhaps, of his birth, his 
nationality, his appearance, or of 
some other adventitious circum- 
stance which enhanced his popu- 
larity with the great body of the 
people, and would cause him, also, 
to be looked upon with less dis- 
favor by themwhoarewithout.* Al- 
though these elections belonged to 
the clergy and laity of the Ro- 
man Church—or we should say, 
rather, to the higher clergy and the 
representatives of the laity—the re- 
lative rights or parts of each class 
of electors were not apparently de- 
termined by express enactment, but 
upon grounds of common sense and 
equity; such, for instance, as that 
Lpiscopus deligatur, plebe presente, 
gu@ singulorum vitam plenissime no- 
rit, et uniuscujusque actum de ejus 
conversatione prospexit,t or that 
Nullus invitis detur episcopus.t 
Bellarmine,§ Sixtus Senensis, Pe- 
trus de Marca,§ and Thomassin ** 
prove that the people’s part in 
such elections was more perfunc- 
tory than real, since testimony of a 
man’s good repute could be other- 
wise obtained, and that even an ex- 
pression of preference was not al- 
ways heeded; as we learn from the 

* 1 Tim. iii, 7. 

+ Cyprian, Epist. Ixvii. 

$ Celestine, Epist. ii. s. 

§ De Clericis, lib. i, cap. vi 

1 Lib. v. Biblioth. ad. not. 118. 


| De Concord. Sacerd. et Im/., lib. viii. cap. ii. 


** Vet. et Nov. Ecclesia Discifi., par. ii. lib, ii. 
cap. i. 
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same Pope Celestine, who wrote to 
the bishops of Apulia and Cala- 
bria: Docendus est populus, non se- 
quendus ; nosque si nesciunt, eosquid 
liceat quidve non liceat, commonere 
non his consensum prabere debemus.* 
The Roman people, then, did not 
and could not have, except by 
usurpation and abuse, a decisive 
voice in the election of the pope; 
forsuch an act is by God’s ordinance 
placed beyond the jurisdiction of 
the laity. 

After the martyrdom of St. Fa- 
bian, in January, a.D. 250, the Holy 
See remained vacant for a year 
and a half, until in the month of 
June, 251, Cornelius was raised to 
that post of perilous dignity under 
a tyrant like Decius, who had de- 
clared that he would sooner see a 
new pretender to the empire than 
another bishop of Rome. This 
election, although made almost 
unanimously by all orders, gave 
rise to the first schism, because 
Novatian, who headed the rigorous 
party in the affair of the Zapsi, was 
consecrated bishop and set him- 
self up as anti-pope. We have 
an invaluable testimony to the 
election of St. Cornelius from the 
pen of St. Cyprian: Factus est autem 
Cornelius episcopus de Dei et Christi 
ejus judicio, de clericorum pane om- 
nium testimonio, de plebis, que tunc 
adfuit, suffragio et de sacerdotum an- 
tiguorum et bonorum virorum collegio, 
cum nemo ante se factus esset, cum 
Fabiani locus id est cum locus Petri et 
gradus cathedre sacerdotalis vaca- 
ret.+ From this passage of the 
great Bishop of Carthage we can 
obtain, says Baronius,} a tolerably 
good idea of a papal election in 
the early ages. Prayers were first 
offered up to God to obtain his as- 

* Epist. v. 

t Epist. lv. No. vii., ed. Tauchnitz, Lipsia. 1938. 


tApud Wouters, Hist. Eccl. Comp., vol. i. p. 
65. 
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sistance in making a choice; the 
desire of the faithful, or rather of 
their representatives, and such tes- 
timony to the worth of the subjects 
proposed as they were prepared to 
give was heard; the wish of the 
Roman clergy, and their willing as- 
sent to the proceedings, were in- 
quired into and sought; and after 
maturely weighing the for and 
against, the bishops of the vicinity, 
with any others in communion 
with the Holy See who happened 
to be in Rome at the time, went 
into executive session and gave the 
decisive votes—in commitiis suffra- 
gia fercbant. With regard to those 
among the laity who took part in 
these elections, we must observe 
that in the beginning, as long as 
the majority of Christians was com- 
posed of persons who had embrac- 
ed the faith from pure and un- 
worldly motives, whose aim was to 
behold the church prosperous and 
glorious, and whose charity, being 
yet warm, sought not their own 
end but that which is another’s,* the 
whole body of Christians who had 
reached mature years and belong- 
ed to that sex which alone had a 
voice in the church f gave their 
testimony and assent in favor of 
that one whom it was proposed to 
elect; { but the evils of anything 
like a popular election in a great 
city were so manifest § that at- 
tempts were soon made to leave 
the choice of such on the part both 
of clergy and laity—but earlier in 
the case of the latter order—to a 
select body or committee, a gene- 
ral suffrage being gradually super- 
seded by the votes of approval 
given by the rich only and the 
high in station. 
#1 Cor. x. 24. 


+1 Tim. ii rr, 


tCfr. Alzog’s Church Hist., Papisch & Byrne, 
vol, i. p. 396. 


§ See Chrysostom, De Sacerdotio, iii. 15. 
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We find, perhaps, a germ of this 
even in the earliest times.* ‘The 
Council of Laodicea (A.D. 365) 
clearly desired that the choice 
should be made by some definitely- 
organized body, and not by a mere 
mass-meeting; St. Leo and the 
Roman council of A.D. 442, and 
again the former in Epist. 1xxxix.cvi., 
expressly mention the “ //onorati,’ 
the magnates at such elections. ¢ 
The influence of the principal per- 
sonages in a city was not to be 
ignored through the clamor of 
those who too often formed only a 
mob.{ A letter of Pope Cornelius 
to Fabius, Bishop of Antioch, has 
fortunately been preserved by Eu- 
sebius, § which gives us the ‘exact 
number of the Roman clergy of 
every .grade, and a clue || to what 
may have been the Christian popu- 
lation of Rome, in the middle of 
the third century. According to 
these precious statistics, there were 
then belonging to the Roman cler- 
gy 46 priests, 7 deacons, 7 subdea- 
cons, 42 acolytes, §2 exorcists, rea- 
ders, and ostiarii?. Fifteen hundred 
widows and orphans were provided 
for by the church, whose children 
composed an immense population 
in the capital of the empire. Hence 
we may rest assured that delibera- 
tions for the election of the Roman 
pontiff could not have been open 
to all of either clergy or laity, but 
must necessarily, in the interests of 
good order, and by reason of the 
small size of places of public meet- 
ings then possessed by the Chris- 
tians, have been confined to a se- 
lect number. 


* See Graziani, Lettera di S. Clemente Primo 
Papa e Martire ai Corinti,...corredata di 
note critiche e filologiche, Rome, 1832. - 

+ Cfr. Devoti, Jst. Can., lib. i, tit. v. sect. i. 
par. vii., in note, 

+See Augustine, Epist. clv ; Synesius, Epist. 
Ixvii. ; Baronius, ad an. 304; Baluze, Miscedd., ii. 


102. 
§ 7. E., vi. 434 
{ Compare Tertullian, Afo/., xxxvii. 
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The ancient records of the Ro- 
man Church reaching back to the 
beginning of the early middle ages, 
which have been published by Ma- 
billon and Galletti, show us its 
clergy divided into three distinct 
classes—viz., priests, dignitaries, 
and inferior ministers. The priests 
were the seven cardinal suburbican 
bishops and the twenty-eight car- 
dinal-priests; the dignitaries were 
the archdeacon and the seven pa- 
latine judges (prothonotaries-apos- 
tolic); the inferior ministers were 
the subdeacons, acolytes, and no- 
taries without office at court. The 
laity was likewise divided into three 
classes—viz., citizens, soldiers, and 
commoners; 7.¢., the nobility, the 
army, and the Third Estate.* 

After the death of Pope Zozimus, 
on the 26th of December, 418, a 
majority of the clergy and people 
elected the cardinal-priest Boniface 
to succeed him. A serious dispute 
immediately arose. Eulalius, the 
archdeacon, who, as such, had been 
practically the most important per- 
sonage of the Holy See after the 
pontiff himself, and felt indignant 
at having been passed over in the 
election, held possession of the 
Lateran Palace, where he was cho- 
sen pope by a few of the clergy, to 
whose faction, however, a// the 
deacons and three bishops be- 
longed.¢ ‘The fear of future con- 
tests suggested to Pope Boniface 
I., who is described by Anastasius 
as unambitious, of mild character, 
and devoted to good works, to ob- 


* Cfr. Novaes, whose voluminous, erudite, and 
orthodox work, the Lives of the Popes, is enriched 
with preliminary dissertations on every subject re- 
lating to the Papacy and the Cardinalate. 

De Rossi, in his Budlettine di Archeologia 
Cristiana, Anno iv., Jan.-Feb., 1866, has given 
the reasons for the preponderating influence which 
the cardinal-deacons had in the affairs of the church, 
and for their frequent succession to the Papacy. 
Indeed, it became in the third and fourth centuries 
an almost invariable rule to elect the archdeacon to 
succeed to the chair of St. Peter. 
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tain from the Emperor Honorius, 
in the year 420, a rescript by which 
it was decreed that, in the contin- 
gency of a double election, neither 
rival should be pope, but that the 
clergy and people should proceed 
to another choice. The decree was 
almost textually inserted in the 
canon law.* This difference be- 
tween St. Boniface and Eulalius, 
or rather the latter’s schism, gave 
occasion to the first interference of 
the secular arm in the election of 
the Roman pontiffs. St. Hilary, 
who was elected in the year 461, 
convened a council of forty-eight 
bishops at Rome, and, among other 
provisions for filling worthily the 
Holy See, declared that no pope 
should ever appoint his own successor. 
Despite this recent enactment, Bo- 
niface II.—in whose favor, however, 
it must be said that he sought to 
preclude, as even a greater evil 
than a passing violation of the ca- 
nons, the threatened interference 
of the Gothic king, who wanted to 
put a partisan on the papal throne— 
called a council at St. Peter’s in 
the year 531, and there designated 
the celebrated deacon Vigilius as 
his coadjutor with future succession. 
Subsequently, repenting his action, 
he called another council, and with 
his own hand burned the paper ap- 
pointing him. ¢ 

Although the actual naming of 
his successor by the pope has never 
been tdlerated, there have been 
several, and some very opportune, 
cases in which a pope on the point 
of death has recommended a par- 
ticular person, more or less effica- 
ciously, to the body of electors as 
one well fitted to succeed to the 
vacant throne. This was done by 


* Cap. Si duo, viii. dist. Ixxix. 

+ Strange to say, Vigilius did, although not imme- 
diately succeed to the Papacy, and is reckoned the 
sixty-first in the series of pontiffs. 
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St. Gregory VII., who proposed 
three candidates to the cardinals— 
namely, Desiderius, Cardinal-Abbot 
of Monte Casino; Otho, Cardinal- 
Bishop of Ostia; and Hugh, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons—and particularly 
recommended the election of the 
first as the only one of the three 
who was.in Italy at the time. De- 
siderius became Pope Victor III. 
Other similar, but not always 
equally successful, recommenda- 
tions were made by popes of that 
era. In order finally to put the 
strongest official check upon the 
election of his own successor by a 
pope, Pius IV., after exposing in 
consistory his age and infirmities, 
reminded the cardinals that he was 
well aware how under his prede- 
cessor, Paul IV., the question was 
mooted whether this could be done, 
and that some theologians and car- 
dinals held to the affirmative, * but 
that he would pronounce in the 
negative, and intended to issue a 
bull—as in fact he did, on the 22d of 
September, 1561{—declaring that 
no pope could do so, even with the 
consent of the Sacred College. His 
immediate predecessor had reaf- 
firmed in 1558 an ordinance in- 
creasing the penalties of its viola- 
tion, which had originally been 
passed over a thousand years before 
by Pope Symmachus in a council of 
seventy-two bishops convened at 
Rome in the year 499, forbidding, 
under pain of excommunication 
and loss of all dignities, to treat of 
a successor during the lifetime of 
the reigning pontiff.{[ From this 
we learn how some of the best and 
greatest popes have tried to frame 
such wise provisions as might 


* See the controversy apud Ferraris, Bibliotheca, 
Art. * Papa.” 

+Const. Prudentes Bullar. Rom., tom. iv. par. 
ii. page 90. 

+ Pagi, Breviarium RR. FP., vol. i. p. 129, in 
vita Symmachi. ‘ 
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assure an untainted election to the 
Papacy ; yet they could not succeed 
in every case, because even the 
most stringent laws must be well 
executed to be effective, and must 
find docile subjects to obey them. 
The Romans do certainly appear to 
have been a stiff-necked people 
during many generations; and 
while we think it ungenerous con- 
tinually to throw in their teeth the 
wretched opinion St. Bernard must 
have had of them, as we see by 
his treatise De Consideratione, ad- 
dressed to Pope Eugene III., and 
hardly fair in the annalist Mura- 
tori to transfer so much of the 
blame for factious elections from 
the German emperors to the Ro- 
man populace, the least that even 
their best friend can honestly say is 
that they might have done better.* 
The election of the pope, says 
Cardinal Borgia, was perfectly free 
during the first four centuries, 
being made by the clergy in pres- 
ence of the people; but in process 
of time, as the papal dignity in- 
creased in wealth and splendor of 
temporal authority, it often became 
an object of human ambition, of 
which secular rulers were not slow 
to avail themselves, that by iniqui- 
tous bargains and _ preconcerted 
plans they might bind, if possible, 
the priesthood to the empire, and 
derive the immense advantage of 
the spiritual power administered by 
a subject or a dependant. The 
first instance of direct interference 
by the state in a papal election— 
for the decision in the case of Boni- 
face and the anti-pope was an arbi- 
tration invited by the church—ap- 


* In a curious old ballad sung in low French by 
the Scotch in the king’s service occurs the con- 
temptuous line, Les Romains bien tout villain 
mutinail, Francisque-Michel, Les Eccssais en 
France. 

t+ Apolegia del Pontificato di Benedetto X., par. 
i. cap. ii, num. 2. 
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pears towards the close of the fifth 
century. Odoacer, a Gothic chief 
of the tribe of the Heruli, having 
deposed Romulus Augustulus, in 
whom the Western Empire came to 
an end, was proclaimed King of 
Italy, rejecting the imperial style of 
Cesar and Augustus for a title which 
he expressly created for himself. It 
would seem—although even this is 
not beyond dispute—that Pope Sim- 
plicius had requested Odoacer, in 
whom the powers of the state were 
now vested, to stand ready, in the 
common interests of order and good 
government, to repress the civil 
commotions which he foresaw were 
likely to arise after his death on the 
election of a successor. However 
this may be, the king went beyond 
a merely repressive measure, and, 
pretending that Simplicius had 


commissioned him to do so, pub- 
lished an edict on the pope’s death 
in 483, forbidding the clergy and 


people of Rome to elect a successor 
without his intervention or that of 
his lieutenant, the’ prefect of the 
pretorium. When, therefore, the 
elective assembly met in St. Peter’s 
to fill the vacant see, Basil the 
patrician came forward and claimed 
in his master’s name, and by virtue 
of the dying wish and even com- 
mand of Simplicius, the right of 
regulating its acts and of confirm- 
ing the election it might make. 
This pretension was firmly repelled, 
and, disregarding the tyrant, Felix 
III. was elected on March 8, 483. 
Baronius is of opinion that Simpli- 
cius never addressed such a requi- 
sition to the king, but that the story 
of his having done so was fabricat- 
ed a few years later by the party 
of Lawrence, the anti-pope. The 
document purporting to emanate 
from Simplicius was rejected by a 
Roman council in 502 without fur- 
ther irivestigating its genuineness, 
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than by exposing that it lacked the 
pope’s signature, and was in any 
case opposed to the sacred canons 
and ifso facto null and void.* On 
November 22, 498, St. Symmachus 
was elected pope, but a minority 
set up a certain Lawrence, and both 
were consecrated on the same day. 
Civil strife was imminent, and, al- 
though the most regular mode of 
action would have been to call a 
council of the provincial bishops, 
delay was too dangerous, and the 
prompt interference of Theodoric 
was asked and submitted to. 
Although this monarch was an 
Arian, he had protected the Catho- 
lics on many occasions, and had 
for prime minister the celebrated 
Cassiodorus, whose virtues, justice, 
and wisdom wefe renowned 
throughout Italy. Such considera- 
tions as these must have led the 
Roman clergy to submit a purely 
ecclesiastical matter to the court of 
Ravenna. On the advice of his 
minister the king decided that the 
one who had been first elected and 
had received the greatest number 
of votes should be recognized as the 
legitimate pope. Both conditions 
were verified in Symmachus. His 
first pontifical act was to summon a 
council in the basilica of St. Peter 
on March 1, 499, to regulate more 
effectively the mode-of future elec- 
tions. Seventy-two bishops, sixty- 
seven priests, and five deacons com- 
posed the council. ‘Three canons 
were drawn up relative to this mat- 
ter. By the first it was ordained 
that if any clergyman be convicted 
of having given or promised his 
suffrage for the pontificate to any 
aspirant during the pope’s lifetime 
he shall be deposed from his office ; 


* Odoacer, the first king of Italy in olden times, 
become so by violence and usurpation like the first 
king of Italy of modern times, and the first to inter- 
fere in a papal election was captured i in March, 493, 
aad put to death by his victorious rival, Theodoric. 
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by the second it was provided 
that if the pope die suddenly, and 
a unanimous election cannot be 
reached, the. candidate receiving 
a majority of the votes shall be 
declared elected; by the third im- 
munity from prosecution was pro- 
mised to accomplices who should 
reveal the intrigues of their princi- 
pals to obtain an unfair election.* 
Theodoric the Goth, having 
once been appealed to, now 
thought to take the initiative in the 
election of a successor to John I., 
whom he had left to die of starva- 
tion and neglect on his return from 
Constantinople, where he had spo- 
ken rather according to his con- 
science than in favor of the Arians, 
as the king expected. On his re- 
commendation’ St. Felix IV. was 
elected pope on the 12th of July, 
526. The Roman clergy and 


senate protested against this stretch 
of royal authority, although they 


had no objection to the nominee, 
who was simple, mild, and chari- 
table. ‘The affair was not adjusted 
until a compromise was effected 
under Athalaric, whereby the Ro- 
man clergy by their votes, and the 
Roman people by their assent, were 
to elect the Roman pontiff, who 
would then be confirmed by the 
king as a matter of course. The 
popes were elected in this way 
until the extinction of the Gothic 
kingdom of Italy in the person of 
Teias, who was defeated and killed 
by Narses, general of Justinian, in 
the year 553. The Greek empe- 
ror, having recovered his sway in 
Italy, continued the abuse, to 
which the Romans had submitted 
only through fear of the barbarians, 
and arrogated to himself and suc- 
cessors the right of confirming the 
election of the pope. Hence, as 


* Darras, General History of the Catholic 
Church, vol. ii. p. 6€. 
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Baronius remarks, arose the pru- 
dent custom at Rome of electing to 
the Papacy those members of the 
clergy who had been Afocrisiarii— 
Z.¢., agents or muncios of the Holy 
See at Constantinople, where it was 
presumed they had won the favor 
of the court and become versed in 
matters of state. Thus the right of 
confirmation was reduced in prac- 
tice to a mere formality, although 
in principle ever so wrong. In this 
way were elected Vigilius in 550, 
St. Gregory I. in 590, Sabinian in 
604, Boniface III. in 607, and 
others who were personally known 
to the Byzantine rulers. 

Avarice, or a love of money un- 
der some pretext or another, was a 
besetting sin of the Greeks, and 
from it arose a new and more de- 
grading condition imposed on papal 
elections. The imperial sanction 
was given only on payment by the 
Holy See of a tax of 3,000 golden 
solidi, a2 sum equal to thirteen 
thousand dollars of our money.* 
The Emperor Constantine Pogo- 
natus, at the request of the papal le- 
gates to the Fourth General Council 
of Constantinople in 681, exempted 
the Holy See from the further pay- 
ment of the tax. He was moved to 
do so by the sanctity of St. Agatho; 
but he still retained the assumed 
right of forbidding the pope’s con- 
secration until his election had been 
confirmed. A few years later, how- 
ever, he granted a constitution to 
Benedict II., his personal friend, 
and to whose guardianship he left 
his two sons, Justinian (II.) and 
Heraclius, in which he for ever 
abrogated this arbitrary law. The 
concession was ungratefully revok- 
ed by Justinian; and Conon, who 

* Some writers, it must be said, attribute the im- 
position of this odious burden to the Gothic kings. 
Graveson, who agrees with them, says (H/7s/. Ecci., 


tom. ii, page 62) that the money was always dis- 
tributed in alms to the poor. 
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was elected on October 21, 686, 
was obliged to ask the consent of 
the exarch of Ravenna, viceroy 
of the emperor, to his consecra- 
tion. This necessity generally 
occasioned a delay of from six weeks 
to two months. The exarchs of 
Ravenna, having command of the 
troops and the key to the imperial 
treasury in the west, felt themselves 
in a position to abuse authority 
and try to set up creatures of their 
own in Rome. Often did the Ro- 
man clergy and many popes protest 
against their irregular acts. The 
choice of Pelagius II., in 578, was 
not submitted to the customary 
ratification, because the Lombards 
around Rome had cut off all com- 
munication with the outer world. 
The historian Novaes says that 
although the Holy See resisted the 
interference of secular princes, yet 
the turbulent spirit of the Romans, 
often stirred up by unscrupulous 
ministers or by the sovereigns them- 
selves, obliged the popes to have 
recourse to these same princes to 
maintain order at their consecra- 
tion. Nothing, we think, better 
confirms the necessity of a tem- 
poral dominion whereby the popes 
can exclude the exercise of foreign 
influence in Rome, and themselves 
vindicate the character of good 
government for which they are 
responsible. Papal elections were 
of an absolutely peaceful nature 
only after Goths, Lombards, Greeks, 
and Germans ceased to support an 
armed force in Rome or its vici- 
nity. Guarantees are deceitful; 
and a mere personal sovereignty of 
the pope without a territory attach- 
ed would be insufficient to assure 
the independence of the Holy See. 
A very remarkable law found its 
way into Gratian’s decree, under 
the name of Pope Stephen, by 
which it is ordained that the newly- 
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elected pontiff shall be consecrated 
in presence of the imperial ambas- 
sadors.* The learned are divided 
in their opinion about which pope 
passed this law. Baronius, Pape- 
broch,Natalis Alexander, and others 
attribute it to Stephen IV., elected 
in 816; Pagi inclines to Stephen 
VI., alias VII.; Mansi to Deusde- 
dit, elected in 615; while some 
think that it belongs to John IX., 
because it is found among the acts 
of a council held by him in 808. 
Novaes suggests that this council 
may only have given a more solemn 
sanction to an older law. When 
Eugene II. was elected on the 5th 
of June, 824, he concerted with 
Lothair, son of the Emperor Louis, 
who had named him King of 
Italy and his colleague in the em- 
pire, to put a stop to cabals and 
disorders among the Roman people. 
He issued a decree enjoining upon 
the Roman clergy to swear fealty 
to the Frankish emperors, but with 
this significant reservation: “saving 
the faith that I have pledged to the 
successor of St. Peter "—Salva 
fide quam repromisi Domino Apos- 
tolico t—and not to consent to an 
uncanonical or factious election of 
a pope. The same pope also 
voluntarily offered to bind the 
Roman pontiffs to be consecrated 
in the presence of the so-called Rex 
Romanorum, if he were in the city, 
otherwise of his envoy.{ Pagi thinks 
that this was done to propitiate in 
advance these growing monarchs 
of the north, and distract them 
from the idea of continuing the 
policy of the Eastern emperors, 
who, as we have seen, would not 
allow the popes to proceed to con- 


* Cap. Quia Sancta, xxviii, Dist. lxiii. 

+ Paul the Deacon, afud Pagi (Breviarium, 
RR. PP., tom. i. p. 350). 

~ When a successor to the throne was elected or 
appointed during the emperor's lifetime he was 
called King of Rome or of the Romans. 
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secration until their election had 
been confirmed. Eugene’s act 
seems to us to have been a sub- 
tle stroke of. diplomacy. While 
it flattered, by conveying the im- 
pression that the presence of Cesar 
(as he was pompously called) or of 
his legates gave splendor and mag- 
nificence to the ceremony of conse- 
cration, it disarmed the emperor by 
implying the right of the popes to 
be consecrated at their own con- 
venience; for if his meaning had 
been that the presence of the king 
or of his ambassadors were a ne- 
cessary condition to the legality of 
the act, he would have deliberately 
placed himself and successors in 
the same relation to these new 
rulers that his predecessors had 
been obliged, though under protest, 
to assume toward the emperors of 
the East—which is manifestly ab- 
surd. 

Nevertheless, both the Frank 
and Saxon emperors frequently 
claimed the right to something 
more than a mere honorary part 
in papal elections, which led to 
long years of party strife and dis- 
cord between church and _ state. 
Leo IV., in 847, confirmed the de- 
cree of Eugene, although, on ac- 
count of the Saracens around 
Rome, he was consecrated without 
waiting for the imperial ambassa- 
dors; and the same was the case, 
but without any ostensible reason, 
with Stephen V., alias VI. This 
shows that the presence of the en- 
voys was an honorary privilege, 
which conferred no authority to go 
back of or revise the election itself, 
as Hadrian III., Stephen’s imme- 
diate predecessor, expressly affirm- 
ed in a decree given by Martinus 
Polonus,* Mabillon,t and Pagi.{ 


* Ad an. 884. 
+ /n Ord. Rom. cap. xvii. page 114. 
+ Adan. 884. 
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It is but fair to confess that this de- 
cree is not considered authentic by 
all; but what historical document 
has not been called in question by 
some hypercritic or other, espe- 
cially in Germany? That it is not 
apocryphal is shown by the fact 
that one of Hadrian’s successors— 
John IX., elected in 898—annulled 
it in view of the peace ensured by 
the presence of the ambassadors, 
and restored the earlier ordinance 
of Eugene. 

The text of the canon law, and 
especially the passage Canonico ritu 
et consuetudine, has been often ap~ 
pealed to by Cesarists and Protes- 
tant historians, as though it demon- 
strated that a papal election not 
made according to its requirements. 
was uncanonical and invalid. In: 


the first place, Cardinal Garampi * 
remarks that Eugene’s decree was a 
personal privilege Advocatie given 
to the princes of the Carlovingian 


line; and in the second place 
Thomassin observes upon, John’s 
decree ¢ that the imperial ambassa- 
dors were not admitted to the 
election, but only to the subsequent 
consecration ; that they were there 
to overawe the turbulent; and 
that in time their presence became 
a custom and was looked on as a 
part, so to speak, of the external 
rite of consecration. It had, be- 
sides, become so useful as a repres- 
sive measure against the enemies 
of the Holy See that it received the 
high sanction of being countenanc- 
ed by the canon law itself. Pope 
Nicholas IL., inthe eleventh century, 
explained the text Quza Sancta in the 
same sense. It must besaid, to the 
discredit of the Othos and the: 
Henrys, that they too often slipped 
from the inch of privilege to the e// 


* De Nummo Argenteo Benedicti I1l,, pag. 22 
et seq. 

+ Vet. et Nov. Eccl. Discipi., part i’. lib. i. cap. 
xxvi par. 6. 
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of (pretended) right, and went so far 
as to interfere in a direct and abso- 
lute sense at papal elections, intrud- 
ing some less worthy subjects into 
the Papacy; but when once these 
occupied the seat of Peter they 
were to be recognized and respected 
on the same principle that the high- 
priests were in the irregular age of 
the Seleucide and the Romans 
when they sat upon the chair of 
Moses. Yet even the imperial in- 
fluence, says Kenrick,* was bene- 
ficially exercised in several instan- 
es, particularly those of Clement 
II. and St. Leo IX. Dr. Constan- 
tine H6fler has written a work ¢ re- 
plete with information about the 
4serman popes and the physical as- 
pect, the morals, manners, and cus- 
toms of the Romans in their time. 
Charles Hemans’ books (we can- 
not seriously call them works) on 
Ancient and Mediaeval Christianity 
and Sacred Art in Italy, while they 
show considerable acquaintance 
with the best authorities on the 
subject, manifest a detestable ani- 
‘mus against the Holy See, which 
shows their writer to be as great an 
adept in the “ art of putting things” 
.as the far more learned author of the 
eight-volume History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, Ferdinand 
‘Gregorovius. While the corruption 
-of some popes and the depravity of 
the tenth century have been exag- 
gerated by many historians, the 
condition of the Papacy at that 
time is certainly a warning against 
the interference of secular princes 
in the elections; for, as the great 
Baronius remarks (ad an. goo), 
Nihil penitus Ecclesia Romane con- 
tingere potest funestius, tetrius nihil 
aique lugubrius, quam si principes se- 


* Primacy of the Apostolic Set, p. 243. 
+ Die Deutschen Papste, 2 vols., Regensburg, 
1839. 
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culares in Romanorum Pontificum 
electiones manus immittant.* 

In the middle of the eleventh 
century a movement ,was begun to 
reform the method of conducting 
papal elections, which eventually 
limited them within the legitimate 
circle of ecclesiastical prerogatives, 
totally excluding the direct influ- 
ence of the inferior clergy and the 
aristoctatic and popular element of 
the laity. Pope Nicholas II., hav- 
ing assembled a synod of one 
hundred and thirteen bishops in 
the Lateran Palace in the month 
of April, 1059, passed a law 
to the following effect: On the 
death of the pope the cardinal-bi- 
shops shall first meet in council 
and with the utmost diligence treat 
of a successor ; they shall next take 
joint action with the cardinal- 
priests, and finally consider the 
wishes of the rest of the clergy and 
of the Roman people. If a worthy 
subject can be found among the 
members of the Roman (higher) 
clergy itself, he is to be preferred, 
otherwise a foreigner shall be elect- 
ed; so that, however, the honor 
and regard due to our beloved son 
Henry, now king, and soon, God 
grant, to be emperor, which we 
have seen proper to show to him 
and to his successors who may 
personally apply for it, be not di- 
minished. If a proper election 
cannot take place in Rome, it may 
be held anywhere else.f In the 
year 1061 another synod was held, 
in which it was distinctly stated 
that the mere fact of election in 
the foregoing manner placed the 
elect in possession of plenary apos- 


* See a long and interesting note to the point 
headed, Quali conseguenze discendane dalla con- 
dizione della chiesa romana al secolo x. in Moz- 
zoni’s Tavole Cronologiche critiche della Storia 
della Chiesa Universale. Secolo Decime, Rome 
1865. 

+ Cap. /n Nomine Domini, i. dist. xviii. 
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tolic authority; consequently, the 
emperor’s confirmation was exclud- 
ed, in the sense that without it the 
election was .invalid. From this 
period, although the struggle was 
not yet over, the Papacy was com- 
pletely emancipated from any kind 
of subjection to the empire. Alex- 
ander II., successor to Nicholas, 
did not communicate his election 
to the court ; and although St. Gre- 
gory VII. glorious Hildebrand, 
did do so, it was partly from pru- 
dence in view of the excitement in 
Germany occasioned by the setting 
up of the anti-pope Cadolaus in 
resentment for his predecessor’s 
neglect, and partly from his sense 
of honor, lest it should be thought 
(since he had taken a principal part 
in enacting the statute of Pope 
Nicholas) that he availed himself 
of an advantage which he had him- 
self created—artfully, as suspicious- 
minded persons might think—in an- 
ticipation of one day ascending the 
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papal chair. He was the last pope 
who ever informed the emperor of 
his election before proceeding to 
be consecrated and enthroned. 
The great Catholic powers still 
continue to exercise a measure of 
influence in these elections, but of a 
purely advisory character, except 
in the case of those few which en- 
joy the privilege of veto, or the 
esclusiva, as the Romans say. At 
the Third General Council of the 
Lateran, held in the year 1179 by 
Alexander III., a most important 
advance was made in the manner of 
holding the elections. The right of 
the cardinals to elect, without refe- 
rence to the rest of the Roman 
clergy or of the people, was affirm- 
ed, and a majority of two-thirds of 
their votes required for a_ valid 
election. This law was readily ap- 
proved by the bishops and members 
of the council, and incorporated in 
the canon law, where it is found 
among the decretals of Gregory IX.* 


HOW STEENWYKERWOLD WAS SAVED. 


I, 


A FEw straggling lights gleamed 
pale and fitfully through the stormy 
mist as the travellers came to the 
foot of the principal street in Steen- 
wykerwold on the night of Decem- 
ber 23, 1831. ‘The wind howl- 
ed fiercely and the place was ap- 
parently deserted; no one was 
found to brave the force of the 
sleety tempest save Floog and his 
companion, and the weather-beaten, 
broken-nosed “Admiral ” that once 
did duty as figure-head for a Baltic 
trader of that name, and now stood 
sentinel at the door of Mathias 
Pilzer, the innkeeper, scowling de- 


fiance at the elements. The hail 
had drifted and accumulated in 
heaps against outlying angles of 
walls, and filled the narrow gutters. 
The progress of the travellers, 
which the storm had impeded, was 
now interrupted altogether and 
they came to a dead halt. The 
prospect was indeed discouraging, 
and the cheerless gloom of the situ- 
ation seemed to enter into the soul 
of the boy; for he made a sudden 
movement towards a street doorway 
which afforded a little shelter, and, 
pulling his woollen cap tightly down 
over his eyes, began to cry. 


*Ix., cap. Licet, €. de Elect. 
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“ Ferret,” said his companion, 
“if you don’t stop that blubbering 
I'll take you back again to-morrow 
to paint dolls at Mme. Gemmel’s ; 
and see,” he added somewhat more 
soothingly, as he caught the flicker 
of a candle through Pilzer’s win- 
dow, “ here we are at the inn.” 

The Ferret, thus threatened and 
consoled, brushed away histears with 
his sleeve, emitting a muffled grunt. 
He had commenced with a howl, 
but, as if finding the pitch too high, 
he lowered it suddenly and ended 
with a sort of guttural, fractured 
sob; then seizing the other by the 
skirt, in this order of procession 
they reached Pilzer’s. 

Boreas, Euroclydon, Eolus! 
whew, you gusty deities, your rude 
familiarities are the reverse of en- 
dearing, and we, alas! have not 
discovered the secret of propitiat- 
ing you. Yet you deepen the en- 
chanted halo encircling the ruddy 
fireside by the very force of con- 
trast, as you wail dismally at the 
door, rattle the window-pane, or 
shriek down the chimney in your 
baffled efforts to effect an entrance. 

The fatigue of their journey was 
soon forgotten by the wayfarers, 
their misery giving way to the pla- 
cid emotions caused by an antici- 
pated enjoyment of the warmth and 
well-earned repose so near at hand. 

There was much to study in 
these two, decause there was so 
little to discover. The elder was 
a man whose appearance guard- 
ed with sphinx-like abstinacy the 
secret of his age. He might be 
thirty or he might be sixty—no one 
could tell, and it was abundantly 
evident that few cared. He was 
tall and spare, with features which, 
if remarkable at all, were rendered 
negatively so by the absence of all 
salient characteristics, except a 
certain peculiarity about the eyes, 
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one of which was brown, and the 
other, the left, a weak, watery gray. 
Such was Floog, the only name by 
which he was known; if he ever had 
any other it is buried with him. 

The other member of the duo, 
of whom you have had a glimpse 
already, was nicknamed “ The Fer- 
ret,” by what authority I cannot 
say—probably according to the 
accommodating law of contrariety, 
for there was nothing pertaining to 
him at all suggestive of that spright- 
ly little quadruped. The ideal curve 
of beauty was straightened and flat- 
tened into obtuse angles in his con- 
tour in a way to make old Apelles 
or Phidias lament, however prized 
he might be as a subject for the 
pencil of Teniers. His features, 
too, were wanting in the seraphic 
beam of Fra Bartolomeo’s cherubs. 
Nevertheless, in form and feature 
he was sufficiently quaint to make 
one laugh at and love him. Ata 
little distance he resembled a well- 
stuffed pillow on short legs. On 
closer view a head was discernible, 
something like those sometimes 
seen on old-fashioned door-knock- 
ers. Large, puffy cheeks, half-hid- 
ing a pretty little turn-up nose, a 
pair of small but bright blue eyes, 
no eyebrows, but an enormous 
mouth, and still more enormous 
chin—these belonged to a face in 
hue and texture very like putty, 
and formed altogether a combina- 
tion which, if not very beautiful, had 
this counterbalancing attraction : 
that it was somewhat out of the 
commonplace. 

But no delineation of pen or pen- 
cil could do justice to his expres- 
sion. ‘The wells of laughter and of 
tears, assuredly close beneath the 
surface, were for ever commingling 
in his organization; and so evenly 
were the external symptoms bal- 
anced that my grandaunt, a close 
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observer, who had seen him often 
(and from whom, by the way, we 
had most of these details), could 
not for the life of her tell whether 
he was going to laugh or to cry at 
times when, in fact, he had no desire 
or intention to do either, so inde- 
terminate was his habitual and pas- 
sive expression. 

The wooden hands of Pilzer’s 
Dutch clock pointed twenty-five 
minutes past eleven as these itine- 
rants entered. Mine host was half- 
sitting, half-reclining in a large, 
square, straw-bottomed chair just 
inside of and facing the glass door 
that separated the travellers’ parlor 
from the front part of his premises. 
On hearing them enter he slowly 
roused from his semi-lethargy, and, 
taking his long pipe from between 
his lips, eyed the new-comers with 
a dubious glance, as if not quite 
satisfied whether they were cus- 
tomers or cut-throats, when Floog, 
drawing nearer to the glass door, 
brought him within range of that 
gentleman’s mild eye and reassured 
him. Floog on his part hesitated 
with an embarrassed air, and looked 
cautiously around, as if he had got 
into a coffin-maker’s shop by mis- 
take. Presently he plucked up 
courage, and beckoning The Ferret, 
who stood sniffling at the front 
door, to follow him, advanced and 
knocked timidly at the dividing 
door. 

The presiding genius of the “ Ad- 
miral ” was a very Machiavel of inn- 
keepers. An experience of twenty- 
seven years had taught him a system 
of deportment toward, and treat- 
ment of, his customers measured 
and regulated—a sort of mental gra- 
dient, of which the gauge was the 
prospective length of his guest’s 
purse; and, to do him justice, he 
seldom erred in his calculations. 
On opening the door and confront- 
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ing the strangers it was plainly visi- 
ble that he was about to commence 
at zero in his welcome; for there 
was little prospect of pecuniary re- 
ward in the appearance of the man, 
his speculative gains being ren- 
dered still more doubtful by the 
additional allowance of a liberal 
discount for the appearance of the 
boy. His first word of chilly greet- 
ing removed all misgiving at one 
fell swoop; for, true to his system, 
at zero he began. 

“What do you want at this time 
o’ night?” Just then he caught 
sight of a large portmanteau or 
travelling-wallet which Floog on 
entering had deposited on the floor. 
It was a favorable diversion, for no 
sooner had Pilzer espied it than his 
scale ascended two or three de- 
grees, and, without waiting for an 
answer to his first inquiry, he added 
in a slightly altered tone: “What 
can I do for you?” 

“TI want lodging for me and 
my nephew,” said Floog bravely, 
and with a cheerful disregard of 
syntax. ‘We can pay for it; we’re 
not tramps.” 

“This is a lovely night, and a 
pretty hour of this lovely night to 
come looking for lodging,” said the 
innkeeper, with facile irony, at 
which he was an adept; “but if ye 
are respectable, and can prove it, 
and let me know what brings ye 
here when all honest folk is abed, 
I'll see what I can do.” 

If Floog considered the last part 
of this speech with reference to its 
applicability to the maker of it, he 
kept his thoughts discreetly to him- 
self. 

“We are strangers in the town, 
We arrived from Arnhem an hour 
ago, and this is the only public- 
house we can find open. ‘This 
boy’s father, Mynheer Underdonk, 
the merchant, died in Amsterdam 
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last Thursday, and they sent me a 
letter to bring the boy, and make 
no delay, as they want to make a 
settlement for him. You see,” he 
went on, growing confidential, “my 
brother left home eight years ago 
and no one knew what became of 
him. His poor forsaken wife died, 
and I took care of the orphan.” 

All this he uttered rapidly, with 
few pauses, as if he had learnt it by 
heart. So he had. Alas! poor 
Floog, thou wert no hero, not even 
morally ; but shall we, entrenched 
in a castle of virtue, thrown stones 
at thee? No, albeit there was no 
more truth in thy story than suited 
thy own purposes. 


Il, 


The Ferret was of ancient and 
noble lineage. ‘I'here, that secret 
is out. Frank like himself, his his- 
torian scorns the subterfuge of 
keeping it till the end for the pur- 
pose of giving ¢/at to his exit, as 
they do in romances and on the 
stage. He was descended from 
Adam and Eve. This I am pre- 
pared to maintain in the face of the 
world, learned or unlearned. If 
any one wishes to be considered as 
descended from an oyster or an atom, 
we who are not so ambitious shall 
not cavil at their genealogy, but 
hope they find their protoplasms sub- 
jects of pleasant reflection. As for 
my hero, he was of a different breed. 
Whether the bars in his escutch- 
eon were dexter or sinister did not 
concern him and need not concern 
us. Heraldry, in fact, disowned 
him; therein, however, heraldry was 
no worse than his own father. In 
his tenth year he was taken from 
the Asylum for Foundlings and 
indentured to Mme. Gemmel, who 
kept a manufactory of toys at 
Arnhem. On the day of his de- 


parture he went out into the large 
paved yard surrounded by an un- 
broken line of low stone buildings 
—his well-known and familiar play- 
ground, the only Arcadia he had 
ever known. Now that he was to 
bid it and his childish companions 
along good-by, he felt irresolute 
and the farewell stuck in his throat. 
He tried hard to be brave, while 
little Hans, his inseparable play- 
mate and bedfellow, stood regard- 
ing him with a sullen scowl, as if 
he considered it a personal insult 
to be thus suddenly left alone. 
The poor Ferret was entirely at his 
wits’ end and quite dumbfounded. 
Another look at Hans broke the 
unutterable spell; for he saw stealing 
down the chubby cheek of that 
smirched cherub a big tear, mark- 
ing its course by a light streak on 
his smutty little face. Gulping 
down his sobs and forcing back 
the tears that now suffused his own 
eyes, he laid his hand lovingly on 
the shoulder of little Hans, and, 
bending down until their faces were 
on a level, he looked at him, and 
said in a voice broken by varying 
emotions and the poignant sorrow 
of childhood : 

“ Don't—don’t cry, Hans; and 
when—and when I earn a hundred 
guilders I will come back for you, 
and we will have‘lots of puddin’ 
and new clothes, and I will buy 
you a pair of new skates.” 

Then taking from his trousers’ 
pocket all his treasures—a large 
piece of gingerbread and a small old 
knife with a broken blade—he press- 
ed his little friend to take them, forc- 
ing them into his unresisting hand. 
looked around once by way of final 
adieu, and ran through the passage 
thatled tothe front hall, where Mme. 
Gemmel’s man was waiting for him, 
and left poor little Hans bellowing 
as if his heart would break. 
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The moral supervision exercised 
by Mme. Gemmel over her new 
charge was radical. Its cardinal 
principles were, first, the duty of 
obedience and gratitude, and, se- 
condly, the healthfulness of absti- 
nence. ‘These principles she in- 
culcated by precept and enforced 
in practice by prescribing due pe- 
nalties for their infraction. The 
good lady taught her apprentice, by 
every means within her power, that 
his life-long devotion to her service 
would ill repay her for the inesti- 
mable blessing she conferred in 
removing him from the Foundling 
Asylum and taking him under her 
own fostering roof. She was mind- 
ful of his health, too, for among her 
sanitary tenets was one to the effect 
that butter is injurious to imma- 
ture years; and this she was in the 
habit of persistently enforcing for 
the special benefit of her charge. 
Inasmuch as temptation is dan- 
gerous, especially to the weak, she 
prudently adopted preventive mea- 
sures by removing at once the 
temptation and the butter when- 
ever he appeared at meals. So 
well did he profit by her discipline 
that after six months’ involuntary 
practice of it he determined to run 
away. 

In spite of these drawbacks, in 
spite of the discipline and the dry 
bread, he made famous progress at 
his trade, and felt an artist’s glow 
of enthusiasm whenever he finished 
to his satisfaction the staring blue 
eyes and carmine cheeks of his 
waxen beauties. He felt, Pygma- 
lion like, able to fall in love with 
them, could he but find the Pro- 
methean secret—not, indeed, that 
his thoughts ever took the classic 
shape, for he had never heard of 
the old Grecian fable; these were 
only the vague and undefined feel- 
ings of his heart. True it is he 
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had little else to love, so that his 
affections, being narrowed down to 
the dolls, increased for them in the 
ratio that it diminished for their 
owner. 

Yet there was one golden hour 
in his leaden existence—the hour of 
nine fost meridian, when he was 
dismissed to bed. Although be- 
hind her back he sometimes made 
faces at madame, and even went so 
far as to set up an image of her for 
the perverse pleasure of sticking 
pins in it, he forgave all at bed- 
time. After saying his prayers he 
would, with all the ecstasy of which 
his phlegmatic nature was capable, 
jump into his straw pallet, bound 
to solve an abstruse but agreeable 
problem which had engaged his 
thoughts nightly since his advent 
in his new home—viz., What to do 
with his first hundred guilders when 
he had earned them? But he never 
got much beyond the disposal of a 
twentieth part of the sum. That 
much he generously devoted to lit- 
tle Hans; but before he could de- 
cide whether the latter should have 
the skates, a miniature ship, a 
new jacket, or unlimited ginger- 
bread, or all of these good things 
together, his fancies and finances 
became entangled. Hans’ face 
shone with guilders; gingerbread 
sailors, in blue jackets, floated se- 
renely away in a big ship till quite 
out of sight; anon they trooped 
rapidly past his entranced eyes, 
now scurrying all together, now 
slowly one by one; then there was 
a blank; again starting into view, 
the last fleeting image swept softly 
down the dim vista, fading—fading 
—gone! and he was a king in hap- 
py oblivion. 

Thus time passed tardily enough 
with The Ferret, the all-absorbing 
thought of his waking hours now 
being how to escape. 
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Among the customers of Mme. 
Gemmel was one who had had several 
business transactions withher. This 
was a peripatetic showman, the de- 
light of gaping children at country 
fairs. His entertainment consisted of 
music (mangled fragments of opera 
airs on a weazened key-bugle) and 
his wonderful and versatile pup- 
pets. These latter, when they had 
become too well known as hunters 
and huzzars, he would transform 
into knights and ladies, or Chinese 
mandarins, as circumstances might 
require or fancy suggest. ‘The 
transforming process was very sim- 
ple; it consisted merely of supply- 
ing them with new costumes and 
coats—of paint—at Mme. Gem- 
mel's. 

‘This worthy was none other than 
our friend Floog. Even such as 
he have their place in art. They 
are pioneers who lead to the base 
of an esthetic temple whose dome 
is elevated in circling azure, sur- 
rounded by golden stars. 

In the practice of his art, The 
Ferret it was on whom now de- 
volved the duty of transforming 
Floog’s automatons and _ kindred 
jobs. Whether owing to the satis- 
faction he gave, or to the occult, 
and often unaccountable, influences 
governing our sympathies and an- 
tipathies, certain it is that Floog 
had taken a violent fancy to him, 
and determined to entice him away 
at the first opportunity. The show- 
man’s moral sensibilities were, as 
has already been intimated, some- 
what flexible, and yielded too rea- 
dily, I am afraid, to the exigencies 
of the situation. 

Alas! how rigid are the inexor- 
able verities of history. I cannot 
picture him as I would—not even 
as a half-formed Bayard, who, if 
not quite sans peur, might be at 
least sans reproche ; but as I had no 
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hand in the formation of his charac- 
ter, I am not the apologist of his 
delinquencies. Did he recognize 
the violation of a right in his con- 
templated procedure? Oh! no; he 
placed his motive on a high moral 
pedestal, triumphant, unassailable— 
the interests of humanity, the wel- 
fare of the boy. He never told us 
how far Ais own welfare entered 
into his calculations. He felt, 
therefore, no scrupulous qualms as 
to the rectitude of his determina- 
tion. What puzzled him was the 
how. Of that, however, he had no 
notion. Indeed, his thoughts upon 
the subject, so far from assuming a 
practical shape, were rather the 
pleasant emotions experienced in 
the contemplation of a cherished 
project, leaving out of sight the 
means of its attainment, even the 
possibility of its realization. A few 
days previous to his appearance in 
Steenwykerwold he left his puppets 
to undergo the customary meta- 
morphosis at Mme. Gemmel’s, his 
head full of the pleasing fancy 
of securing The Ferret as a travel- 
ling companion and assistant. More 
than all this, he came to regard him 
with a rapture akin to that of an 
enamored lover for the mistress of 
his heart. 

The short winter day was closing 
in misty and chill around Arnhem. 
Away in the northwest the sun 
was setting through yellowish fog 
into the gray cold sea; the restless 
wail of the wind was heard now and 
again, presaging a storm. It was 
about half-past four o’clock in the 
afternoon of this same day that 
Floog, undaunted by the threaten- 
ing aspect of the weather, and pen- 
sively whistling his musical pro- 
gramme by way of rehearsal, arriv- 
ed at Mme. Gemmel’s. He found, 
upon inquiry, that his puppets were 
not quite finished. Wouldn’t he 
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wait? She expected them ready 
in a few minutes, and escorted 
him to the workshop in the third 
story, where they found The Ferret 
as busily engaged as his chill nose, 
his numb fingers, and the light of 
two tallow candles would allow. 
His mistress, after an authoritative 
command to her subordinate to 
make haste and finish his work, 
went down-stairs, leaving Floog to 
direct the work as he might see fit. 
The Ferret was shy by nature and 
by reason of his forced seclusion, 
and though the interruption discon- 
certed him a good deal, he made 
pretence of continuing labor with- 
out appearing to notice his visitor, 
whom he had several times seen, 
but never spoken to. Floog, after 
eyeing him a moment, asked if he 
was cold. ‘The answer, though not 
quite courtly, was sufficiently ex- 
plicit: “Yes, I am.” “Why don’t 
you work down-stairs in the back 
room, where ‘tis warmer?” A frown 
passed over the boy’s face, but he 
made no reply. “Here,” said 
Floog in a kindlier tone, and, tak- 
ing from his pocket a handful of 
lozenges, offered them to The Fer- 
ret, who hesitated a moment, look- 
ing at the donor, and then took 
them with a“ Thank you, sir.” In 
that moment the child’s heart was 
gained and a deep sympathy estab- 
lished between the two, reciprocal, 
self-satisfying. 

Floog was no more a diplomat 
than a hero; for his next proposal 
was illogical, and would have been 
startling but for the peculiar cir- 
cumstances that rendered it accep- 
table. “Run away from Mme. 
Gemmel and come with me,” he 
said. The Ferret did not hesitate 
this time, but answered eagerly: “I 
will; I hate Mme. Gemmel. Let 
us go away now.” ‘This ready ac- 
quiescence staggered Floog, who, 
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not being prepared for it, was at a 
loss how to proceed. Gathering all 
his faculties to meet the require- 
ments of the crisis, he tried to de- 
vise some means of escape for The 
Ferret; but the more he pondered 
the more undecided he became, till 
at length, in sheer desperation, he 
said: “When Mme. Gemmel 
sends you home with the puppets 
to-night we will go away together.” 
With that he hurried down-stairs, 
paid for the puppets, asked Mme. 
Gemmel if she would send them to 
his lodging, stating that he would 
want them for an exhibition early 
the next day. ‘This the obliging 
lady promised to do, whereupon 
Floog took his departure, his agi- 
tated manner escaping the notice 
of the doll-maker, who,, although 
she had the vision of a lynx for 
money, to everything into which 
money did not enter as a factor 
was as blind as Cupid. Less than 
two hours after The Ferret, Floog, 
and the precious puppets were all 
in the mail-coach, rattling along for 
freedom and Steenwykerwold. 

As not unfrequently happens, 
mere chance afforded a better op- 
portunity than elaborately-concoct- 
ed plans would have done; for 
when, by appointment, The Ferret 
came, Floog precipitately, and with- 
out taking time to think of their 
destination, hurried with him to the 
coach-yard, where he learned that 
the night coach going north was 
ready to start, and secured passage 
for Steenwykerwold, whither Mme. 
Gemmel would be little likely to 
follow. So they arrived in the 
manner already related, amid hail 
and storm. 


Mil, 


After a storm comes a calm. 
Who was it that enshrined that re- 
mark in the sanctity of a proverb? 
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This is like saying that day comes 
after night—a truism that most of 
us will believe without the aid of 
any proverbial philosophy. If the 
calm comes not after the storm, a 
person disposed to be critical might 
ask, When does it come? We will 
leave the solution of this problem 
to interpreters as profound as the 
proverb-maker, and follow the for- 
tunes of Floog and The Ferret. 

Calm had succeeded storm as 
they turned their backs to the hos- 
telry of Mynheer Pilzer and bade 
adieu to its professional hospitali- 
ties. Not the listless calm of sum- 
mer skies, of dreamy fields and 
waters. Clear and cutting, the icy 
air of morning quickened the nerves 
and caused the blood in livelier 
currents to tingle in the veins, so 
that even the sluggish Ferret, winc- 
ing, heightened his pace to a sturdy 
trot to keep abreast of Floog. The 
sun was up, burnishing the chimney- 
pots and sharp gables of the tall, 
bistre-colored houses, and convert- 
ing into rare jewelry the fan- 
tastic frost-wreaths that adorned 
their eaves. Early as it was, the 
Nieu Strasse was astir with pedes- 
trians. The shop-windows, already 
unshuttered, were decorated gaily 
with ivy and palm. Unusual bustle 
and activity were everywhere dis- 
cernible; and why not? Was it 
not Christmas Eve and féte-day at 
Van der Meer Castle? 

It was a beautiful and time-hon- 
ored custom at Van der Meer Cas- 
tle on every Christmas Eve to give 
a party to all the children of the 
neighborhood. Rich and poor, lofty 
and lowly, all were welcome. But 
although all were welcome, all did 
not come. The children of the 
rich, and those who had the means 
of indulging in the season's festivi- 
ties at home, mostly kept aloof, or 
were made to keep aloof, lest they 
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should incur by implication a suspi- 
cion of that fearful malady, poverty ; 
for the light of nineteenth-century 
civilization had penetrated the by- 
ways of the world, and even Steen- 
wykerwold had caught some of its 
oblique rays—those that distort 
instead of illuminating, by which 
poverty is made to appear as the 
sum of all social crime. Well, then, 
the poor children for many years 
had had the party and banquet all 
to themselves, and such, in fact, was 
the desire of their present enter- 
tainer. 

The proprietor of the place and 
inheritor of its wealth and traditions 
was Leopoldine Van der Meer, who 
had been left an orphan in early 
childhood. I saw her once, and 
can never forget that sweet, serene 
face; for it is ineffaceably stamped 
on my memory. Although time 
had then added another score of 
years to her term of life, and sprin< 
kled with silver the bands of dark- 
brown hair smoothed on either 
side of her placid forehead, still it 
dealt gently with that gentle lady, 
as if the old reaper had thrown 
down his reluctant sickle, unwilling 
to mark his passage by any tell-tale 
furrow, but softly breathed on her 
in passing, lulling her into a more 
perfect repose. At the time when 
the incidents I am relating took 
place, however, she was young and 
fresh and fair beyond expression. 
Her features, clear and well defined, 
possessed the delicate tracery and 
perfection of outline that sculptors 
dream of. Her air and carriage, 
her every gesture, from the move- 
ment of her shapely head to the 
light footfall, all queenly yet unaf- 
fected, might have inspired the 
genius of Buonarotti when he 
painted his wonderful Sibyls, while 
the gentle, half-shy, liquid gray 
eyes, tenderly glancing from behind 
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their silken-fringed lids, would have 
graced the canvas of Murillo. 

These external graces were but 
tokens of a kindly heart and true 
soul—a nature that imparted a 
breath of its own sweet essence to 
all who came within the charmed 
sphere of its influence. ‘The festi- 
val looked forward to with such 
ardent longings by the young ones 
was now near at hand. It was 
Christmas Eve. 

The festival was held in the spa- 
cious banqueting-hall of the castle— 
an oblong apartment, across the 
upper end of which extended a 
gallery for musicians, reached by a 
balustraded stairway on either side. 
The walls were gracefully festoon- 
ed with wreaths of bright ever- 
greens gemmed with haws and scar- 
let berries. In the centre stood a 
large table, upon which was placed 
a gigantic Christmas tree, spark- 
ling with a thousand colored crys- 
tals and loaded with every variety 
of toy. 

Floog, who was acquainted with 
the annual custom, desirous of re- 
compensing his youthful friend, 
made haste to conduct him thither. 
The Ferret needed neither intro- 
duction nor credential, his age and 
appearance being sufficient pass- 
ports. He was kindly welcomed 
and ushered’ in. ‘The grand hall, 
beaming with lustrous lamps and 
adorned with varied decorations, 
dazzled his eyes. The splendor, 
the music, and the toys nearly over- 
powered him, and he stood as if 
fixed in a trance, so like a brilliant 
dream did it all seem, which a stir, 
a breath might dispel. Gradually 
recovering his dazed faculties, he 
began to revel in the thrilling sense 
of its reality—yes, real for himself 
as well as for the rest. 

When the children were all as- 
sembled they were marshalled into 
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ranks two deep, the girls first, and 
marched twice round the room, 
singing. It was a simple Christ- 
mas carol, the refrain familiar to 
most of them; for it had been sung 
on similar occasions by similar 


choirs from time immemorial, and 
is, 1 hope, sung there yet : 


“ Christmas time at Van der Meer, 
Love, and mirth, and pleasant cheer ; 
Happy hearts from year to year 

Hail each coming Christmas.” 

If any misgivings had crept into 
their minds that they were to un- 
dergo the trying ordeal of a regu- 
lar school drill for the delectation 
of patronizing visitors, their appre- 
hensions were soon quieted. With 
the song ended all the formality. 
They appreciated their freedom, 
made the most of it, and abandon- 
ed themselves to unrestrained fun 
in uproarious hilarity. The Ferret 
caught the infection. ‘Though not 
quite recovered from the fatigue of 
the last twenty-four hours, he for- 
got it, forgot his little cares, forgot 
his solitude, forgot all in the blessed 
dissipation of the hour, Unfortu- 
nately, he outdid himse¥. 

Floog had meanwhile betaken 
himself to the nearest tavern, in- 
tending to come for his little friend 
when the festivities were over. 
He did not retire to bed, but paid 
for a lodging on a settee in the tap- 
room. In a few minutes he was 
sound asleep. How long he slept 
he did not know, but some time 
during the night he awoke with a 
sudden start. A bell was pealing 
wildly in the still night air. A 
man partially dressed, his heavy 
shoes in his hand, dashed past and 
out into the street. Immediately 
there was commotion, and the sound 
of voices was heard in loud and ea- 
ger discussion. In another moment 
the tap-room was full of men. 
Floog hurriedly arose, and, joining 
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the excited group, they all went 
out. When they came to the tri- 
angular opening formed by the 
confluence of three streets—The 
Square, as it was rather inappro- 
priately called—they were met by a 
crowd of men and women as anx- 
ious and excited as_ themselves, 
and all evidently at a loss what 
to do or whither to proceed. 

Louder and more clamorous the 
bell rang out its portentous notes; 
fitfully and frantically it rang in 
the ears of the now aroused popu- 
lace. All at once it would stop 
suddenly, but for a moment only, 
as if pausing to take breath and 
gather fresh strength; then it would 
recommence wilder than _ before, 
producing an effect weird and ter- 
rifying. It was the old alarm-bell 
at Van der Meer Castle. 

This bell was very ancient, and 
it hung in a tower behind the cas- 
tle, connected with it by an arched 
causeway. It was placed there in 
feudal times to call together the 
vassals and adherents of the place 
in cases of raid or invasion, if for 
no worthief purpose; and in later 
times a superstition attached to it 
that its reawakening portended 
some calamity, the nature of which, 
not being specifically stated, was 
left to conjecture, and gave scope 
to the prognostications of the wise- 
acres. Yes, these would say, 
with the self-complacent air of ora- 
cles, when the bell rings it will 
ring the death-knell of our liber- 
ties, and Holland will pass to an 
alien race. This was the interpre- 
tation generally received and ac- 
credited by those who had faith in 
the tradition—a goodly number, 
which included almost all the old 
inhabitants. On the other hand, 
many among the junior members 
of the community ridiculed the 
whole thing, scoffed at the prophet- 
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ic legend as an old woman’s tale, 
and, spurred perhaps by what they 
termed the foolish credulity of the 
elders, who professed an abiding 
belief in it, they rushed to the op- 
posite extreme, even to the extent 
of doubting, at least of denying, 
the very existence of the bell. At 
any rate it had long ago fallen into 
disuse, and those who heard it now 
heard it for the first time. 

In the market square this old 
civic story was anxiously revived 
and earnestly discussed, while the 
ominous import of the ringing was 
speculated upon with troublous 
forebodings, even by the sceptical, 
and its inharmonious clangor add- 
ed tenfold significance to its his- 
tory. In the midst of the tumult 
the crowd swayed with a sudden 
movement, and presently began to 
waver and divide, as a_ stalwart 
form appeared, forcing a passage, 
and shouting with a_ persuasive 
vigor heard above the din: “To 
the dike! to the dike!” It was 
Peter Artveldt, the ship-carpenter. 
His words and example had the 
effect of an electric shock on the 
panic-stricken multitude. Shaking 
off their stupor, they followed him 
through the town, echoing his cry, 
“"To the dike! to the dike!” and, 
gathering strength as they proceed- 
ed, soon reached thé dike, half a 
mile beyond the northern limit of 
the town. 

Imagination had diverted their 
fears, not allayed them; and, sin- 
gular as it seems, no one thought 
of the dike until the voice of the 
ship-carpenter like a thunder-clap 
sounded a warning of the real dan- 
ger. Up tothat moment the dike 
was to them, as it had been for 
generations, the firm and effective 
bulwark of the land. 

Their worst fears were realized. 
The water was flowing through sev- 
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eral fissures in the dike, noiselessly 
stealing in upon the land, until it 
had flooded the ground up to the 
cemetery palings. This was not all 
nor the worst. A hasty survey dis- 
closed the appalling fact that at 
one point the force of the storm 
had sapped the foundation ; some of 
its stones, having been displaced, 
were lying loose in the soft sand and 
ooze. An instant revealed their 
peril and the imminence of the 
danger ; had they been but half an 
hour later nothing could have 
averted their fate—Steenwykerwold 
would have been as effectually and 
irretrievably swallowed up by water 
as old Herculaneum was by fire, 
and sadder the story of its chroni- 
clers. 

However, it was not a time for 
reflection, but for action. With 
such implements as in their haste 
they had been able to provide 
themselves after the real nature of 


the danger became known, they set 
to work with a will, aided by the 
invigorating example of Artveldt, 
who with heroic energy put forth 
his strenuous powers and dicted 


all their movements. In less than 
ten minutes they had felled four or 
five of the cemetery trees; breaking 
through the gate, they dragged these 
to the dike, making an effective 
temporary barrier to the advance 
of the cruel waters. Yet to guard 
against a possible recurrence of 
danger from a renewal of the storm 
or any untoward accident, until the 
damage should be permanently re- 
paired, an organized force was ap- 
pointed, divided into squads of 
eight, whose duty it was to watch 
constantly, relieving each other 
every six hours. These precau- 
tions completed, the multitude, in 
the delirious joy of their deliver- 
ance, grew wild with delight and 
manifeste] symptoms of frantic 
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disorder. Here again the ascend- 
ent spirit of Artveldt made itself 
felt. “Brothers,” said he, “we 
have finished a brave night’s work ; 
let us not undo it by making fools 
of ourselves. No; we wil! go 
peaceably to our homes, and a 
grateful country will say: ‘They 
were as orderly in the hour of tri- 
umph as they were brave in the 
hour of peril.’ Posterity will keep 
sacred your memory and look back 
with grateful eyes to this day, and 
every future Christmas will be hap- 
pier for your deed.” 

After this speech they were 
ready and willing to obeyhim. He 
now ranged the men in line of march, 
requesting them not to break rank 
until they reached Van der Meer 
Castle, where it was agreed they 
should disperse ; then, with a long, 
full cheer, they returned triumph- 
antly through the town, and Séeen- 
wykerwold was saved. 

After having been hospitably en- 
tertained at the castle, and thank- 
ing Lady Leopoldine for the timely 
warning whereby the threatened 
disaster was averted, they gave a 
parting salute—three hearty cheers 
—and then, as agreed upon, quietly 
dispersed. 

At that very time there was com- 
motion within the castle. ‘The 
eventful night was yet to be made 
memorable by another incident, as 
yet known only to its inmates, hav- 
ing been wisely withheld from the 
knowledge of the men who stem- 
med the fateful waters. 

The ringing had some timg¢ ceas- 
ed. Now, every one supposéd that 
Lady Leopoldine had caused the 
bell to be rung, knowing or divin- 
ing their danger; but such, in fact, 
was not the case. She no more 
than the rest mistrusted the safety 
of the dike. You may imagine, 
then, her terror when first she heard 
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the appalling sound. Like a sum- 
mons from the grave it smote her 
ear. Was it a summons from the 
grave? At first she could scarce 
refrain from thinking that it was, 
so strange and startling on the 
pulseless air of night fell the unfa- 
miliar peal. Again she believed 
herself the victim of some wild hal- 
lucination. She rose at once and 
summoned the servants. 

It was no illusion—they had all 
heard it; they could not choose 
but hear, and it was while listen- 
ing in agonizing suspense that the 
summons of their mistress reached 
them. It was obeyed with more 
than customary alacrity. They all 
rushed pellmell into the hall. Lady 
Leopoldine instantly dismissed her 
own fears and allayed theirs, and 
caused a vigorous search to be 
made. 

The astonishment and alarm of 
the household will perhaps be more 
readily understood when it is re- 
membered that the bell was entire- 
ly inaccessible. The tower was 
about sixty-five feet high, of some- 
what rude construction. Walls of 
large, rough stones to an altitude 
of sixteen feet formed the base. 
Inside of these walls heavy oaken 
buttresses were placed, which had 
the appearance of strengthening 
them, but which in reality formed 
the support of the bell suspended 
above and hidden in a curious 
network of trellised beams. No 
appliances for reaching it were 
visible ; and how it got there was 
amystery. Indeed, the ringing of 
the Bl on that night, as well as 
the bell itself and all its appurten- 
ances, were regarded as very mys- 
terious; and we may well excuse 
the simple-minded people, not yet 
imbued with modern materialism, 
if they conceived the whole affair to 
be the work of superhuman agency. 
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No one had entered the cause- 
way from the house, it was evident ; 
no trace of disturbance could any- 
where be discovered. ‘Two of the 
men, the coachman and his assist- 
ant, braver than the rest, volun- 
teered to go into the passage and 
thoroughly examine the premises. 
Providing themselves with lanterns, 
they went round to the old door in 
the rear of the tower. One glance 
convinced them that no one had 
recently gone in that way. The 
bolts were firm in the sockets, 
wedged tight by the rust of a cen- 
tury. With much exertion they 
were forced back, the door was 
unfastened, and the men entered. 
The damp, chill air caused them to 
shudder, and their first impulse was 
to beat a precipitate retreat. . Paus- 
ing in doubtful perplexity of their 
next movement, afraid to advance, 
and ashamed to go back, they stood 
near the door, which they had con- 
siderately left ajar, fearing, yet hop- 
ing for some perceptible excuse to 
run. None came. ‘The silence 
was broken only by the flutter of 
some’startled bats aloft; the dingy 
walls alone met their scrutinizing 
gaze as they peered cautiously 
around, the glare of the lanterns 
shooting sharply-defined rays of 
yellowish gray light through the 
humid gloom. ‘The first feeling of 
nervous trepidation past, reason 
asserted itself; they grew accus- 
tomed to the gloom and began to 
explore the passage deliberate- 
ly and carefully. After having 
traversed it the entire length with- 
out making any discovery, they 
were about to retrace their steps 
when their attention was arrested 
by some fragments of mortar or 
plaster lying loosely on the flagged 
pavement about four feet from the 
further end next thehouse. These 
had the appearance of having re- 
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cently fallen from the wall. Here 
was a probable clue. With renew- 
ed interest they now proceeded to 
examine the wall, and were reward- 
ed by finding a small door, level 
with its surface and nearly conceal- 
ed by a thin coating of plaster. 
On forcing it open they were sur- 
prised to find another passage, par- 
allel with the main one, but so nar- 
row as to admit of entrance only 
by single file. Another door,as se- 
cret as the first, opened from this 
natrow passage into a sort of re- 
cess behind the stairway, which, it 
will be remembered, led to the gal- 
lery in the banqueting-hall. ‘The 
recess was known to the occupants 
of the castle, but never used by 
them. Its original purpose may 


have been a subject of momentary 
conjecture, but they did not trou- 
ble themselves much about it, be- 
ing content, if they thought of it at 
all, to consider it an eccentricity 


of some former proprietor. Least 
of all did they dream of its com- 
munication with a hidden passage 
to the bell-tower. Following the 
passage back to the other end, their 
surprise was greatly augmented by 
the further discovery that, instead 
ofopening into the main enclosure, 
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like the large passage, as they na- 
turally expected, it terminated in a 
sort of square sentry-box, enclosed 
at all sides except the top—in reali- 
ty a large wooden shaft. It was 
no other than what appeared from 
without to be a combination of four 
solid beams. In it hung the bell- 
rope. At the bottom lay the bell- 
ringer, The Ferret, exhausted and 
insensible. 

They carried him out into the 
hall. ‘The mistress of the mansion 
sent at once for a physician, and, 
gently lifting his head, with deli- 
cate hand she chafed the poor pale 
brow and applied restoratives. 
Soon the doctor came, but his ser- 
vices were not needed. 

Another morning dawned. Again 
the slanting daybeams pierced the 
misty levels. The vapor of earth, 
as it felt the ray, was dissolved into 
purest ether, and, restoring to earth 
its grosser particles, ascended calm- 
ly to its native sky. Thus, too, 
The Ferret's Christmas carol, begun 
on earth, was finished in heaven, 
and another voice on that happy 
Christmas morning was added to 
the celestial choir singing, “ Glory 
to God on high, and on earth peace 
to men of good will.” 
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THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1877. 


THeRE is little beyond the Russo- 
Turkish war that will mark this year 
apart from others in the annals of uni- 
versal history. Questions, national and 
international, that we have touched upon 
time and again come up now unsettled 
as ever. It is tedious and profitless to 
go over well-trodden ground ; to repeat 
reflections that have already been repeat- 
ed ; and to attempt a solution of prob- 
lems, social, political, and religious, that 
are still working themselves out. We 
purpose, therefore, in the present review 
to follow up a few of the broad lines that 
have marked the year and given to it 
something of an individual and special 
character. If these are very few, perhaps 
itis the better for mankind. Tle more 
nations are occupied with their own af- 
fairs the better it is for the world at 
large. 

To begin with ourselves. We hada 
very vexed and very delicate problem to 
solve—no less than to determine, on 
the turn of a single disputed electoral 
vote, who was to be our President. The 
circumstances that created this difficulty 
were dealt with in our last year’s review ; 
they are in the recollection of our readers. 
On the casting of a single disputed vote 
lay the election to the Presidency of the 
United States. Such a contingency, ac- 
companied as it was by peculiarly aggra- 
vating circumstances, had never before 
arisen in the history ofthiscountry. The 
wisest were in doubt what to do; the coun- 
try was in a fever of expectation. The 
republic was on trial initself and before 
the world. The written lines of the Con- 
stitution were found inadequate to 
meet so unlooked-for and peculiar a 
matter. It was not the mere fact of one 
disputed vote that was to turn the scale. 
There were many disputed votes, which 
rested with States whose administration 
was not above suspicion. Only in the 
event of all of these turning in favor of 
one of the candidates could the Presiden- 
cy be awarded to him. Anyone of them 
going to his opponent—who, as far as the 
votes of the people went, had a decid- 
ed and unmistakable majority—would 
have settled the question at once. 
There was room and occasion for grave 


doubt on both sides. By mutual agree- 
ment of the representatives of the two 
parties that divide the country, a nation- 
al court of arbitration, supposed to be, 
and doubtless with reason, above sus- 
picion, was appointed to inquire into 
and decide upon the electoral returns. 
The court was chosen from both par- 
ties. It so turned out that a preponde- 
rating vote lay with one party. It might 
have rested with the other. It was a 
matter of accident ; and it is to be hoped 
that, if not exactly a matter of accident, 
it was a matter of honesty that divided 
the court on each moot point into strict 
party lines, with, as final result, an award 
of the Presidency to Mr. Hayes, the Re- 
publican candidate. There the matter 
rested. The court had discharged it- 
self of the very delicate task imposed 
upon it, and there was nothing left the 
country and the rival parties to do but 
accept a decision of its own creation, 
which might have gone the other way, 
but did not. It was the shortest way, 
perhaps, out of an immediate and p:e:s- 
ing difficulty. It was none the less a 
strain on the Constitution and on the 
conscience of the people—a strain that 
could not well be stood again. ‘The re- 
public cannot afford to hand this settle- 
ment down to posterity as a lawful aud 
satisfactory precedent. The right -way 
in which to regard it is as one of those 
unforeseen accidents that occur in the 
history of all peoples, that adjust them- 
selves somehow for the time being, and 
that stand as a warning rather than a 
guide to future conduct. 

The country honestly and wisely ac- 
cepted the decision. Of course there 
were sore feelings; there would have 
been sore feelings in any case; yet men 
breathed freely when what was a real, a 
painful, and a dangerous crisis was 
over. There are men—sensible and pa- 
triotic men, too, as well as a vast multi- 
tude neither patriotic nor sensible—who 
are ever ready to despair of the republic 
when events do not turn out exactly as 
they had predicted or desired. Let them 
take comfort. ‘The republic is not yet 
dead ; and it seems to us very far from 
dying. In otker days, and perhaps in 
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other peoples to-day who enjoy the privi- 
lege of a monarchical government, such 
a question would have resulted in a war 
of dynasties. The dynasty of Mr. Hayes 
or of Mr. Tilden troubles us but little. 
The disaffected may bide theirtime. They 
still hold their votes, and it is for them 
to see that they are not robbed of them. 
Mr. Hayes has taken to heart the lesson 
of the last elections, which pronounced 
not so much against a party as against 
the administration of his predecessor. 
The present administration has thus far, 
in the main, contrasted well with that 
which went before it. The President 
seems to be a man of right impulses 
and feeling and possessed of a good 
judgment. He has discarded many 
embarrassing associates and evil allies— 
political parasites who battened on the 
life-blood of the state. If his moral 
vision is only broad enough to see that 
he is the President not of a party, but of 
agreat people, with varied wants and 
some sore troubles and internal difficul- 
ties that need very cautious and delicate 
adjusting; if he honestly and persist- 
ently aims at doing right, the people, re- 
gardless of party, will be with him and 
support him. Thus far he has manifest- 
ly striven to do well. His beginning 
has been good. Trials will doubtless 
come. He has already shown himself 
too good for many influential men in the 
party that voted for him. If he only con- 
tinues to disregard and’ brave all petti- 
ness, he can safely turn from partisans 
to the people, and the people know how 
to judge and value honesty—a quality 
that it was coming to be thought had 
almost died out of politics. 

There have been some indications of 
a revival of business ; but such a revival, 
to be sure and general, must be slow. 
Our people have not yet recovered from 
the demoralizing effect of the rush 
of good-fortune which they so foolishly 
squandered. They look for miracles in 
finance and business, for a revival in a day. 
This cannot well come. The way for 
general prosperity, and that even of 
very moderate dimensions, must be pav- 
ed by a return to general honesty in 
commercial dealings and in private life. 
Public honesty can alone restore public 
confidence, and public honesty is a mat- 
ter of growth, education, and the appre- 
hension and following of right principles. 
It can only come from faith in God and 
a sense of personal responsibility to 
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God, as true faith in man can only come 
from true faith in God. The religion 
that constantly impresses this upon 
men’s minds is the religion that will pre- 
serve and save from all dangers not this 
republic only but every government. 
These feelings, penetrating the hearts of 
the people, will best solve the vexed ques- 
tions between labor and capital, between 
black and white and red and yellow. 
For a right sense of personal responsi- 
bility to God necessarily involves a right 
sense of personal responsibility to one 
another, of the duties we owe to society, 
of the duties we owe to the state. This 
country of all others is open to the free 
workings of religion. Indeed, it is as 
open to the devil as to God; and if the 
devil, according to some, seems to get 
the best of the battle, it can only be be- 
cause ‘‘the children of darkness are 
wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light”; because Christians are 
not really and wholly true to Christ, and 
by their lives do not show forth the faith 
that is in them. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 


In Europe the event of the year that 
calls for most attention is the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. On this sub- 
ject we can say little or nothing proba- 
bly that will not have already suggested 
itself to others. All have watched the 
progress of the painful struggle from day 
to day; have formed their own conclusions 
as to the manner in which it has been 
carried on on both sides; as to the ne- 
cessity of such a war having taken place 
at all; as to its probable results to both 
parties and to Europe at large. 

At the time of our last review war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey was thought 
imminent. We then wrote—and we may 
be pardoned for quoting our own words, 
as some of them, at least, seem to us to 
apply equally well to the present situa- 
tion—as follows: 

“If we may hazard an opinion, we 
believe that there will be no war, at 
least this winter. As for the alarm at 
the anticipated occupation of Constanti- 
nople by Russia, while—if the Russian 
Empire be not dissolved before the close 
of the present century by one of the 
most terrific social and political con- 
vulsions that has ever yet come to pass— 
that occupation seems to lie very much 
within the order of possibilities, we 
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doubt much whether it will occur so 
soon as people think. . . . It would 
seem to us difficult for Russia to occupy 


Constantinople without first mastering . 


and garrisoning Turkey, and Turkey is 
an empire of many millions, whom fa- 
naticism can still rouse to something 
like heroic, as well as to the most cruel 
and repulsive deeds.” 

Those words seem to us to have fore- 
cast fairly enough the general aspects 
of the war. The war was declared be- 
cause Russia burned to go to war—Rus- 
sia, or the Russian administration. The 
invasion of Turkey by Russia was not a 
thing of the past year. It was foreor- 
dained. It was dreaded from the close 
of the war in the Crimea. The only 
question with the other powers was how 
long or by what means could it be staved 
off. That Russia would invade Turkey 
as soon as she thought she could do so 
without much danger of outward inter- 
ference and with good prospects of suc- 
cess was probably a fixed thought in the 
minds of all men who chose to givea 
thought to the matter. For almost a 
quarter of a century has Russia been 
girding herself for a fight that had be- 
come an essential part of her national 
policy. Within that period, under the 
wise guidance of Prince Gortschakoff, 
she has more than repaired the terrible 
losses sustained in the Crimean war. 
She grew stealthily up to a power and a 
status unexampled in her history. She 
guarded her finances, lived within her 
means, prospered, refused steadily to 
enter into any embarrassing European 
complications. She saw the European 
-alliance that had crushed her in 1854 
hopelessly dissolve, and a new and 
friendly power rise up and take the lead 
in European affairs. Asa military power 
she was looked upon as having only one 
superior, or rival perhaps, in the world, 
-and that her friendly neighbor. So strong 
was she, and so singularly had every 
«change in European politics told in her 
favor, that when her opportunity came, 
with a word, a beck, a stroke of her 
chancellor's pen, she snapped asunder 
the iron gyves forged for her and laid on 
her by a united Europe, and no power 
dared whisper a protest. All the world 
saw whither she was drifting. She was 
drifting to the sea, stretching out her 
giant arms to clasp for ever those golden 
shores that she claimed as hers by desti- 
ny. The hour of destiny struck at last. 
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The strifes of exhausted nations and 
the jealousies of others left her alone to 
deal with the pewer that held those 
shores and that to Russia was an heredi- 
tary foe. She proceeded cautiously to 
the last. She did all things with becom- 
ing decorum. She invited the nations 
to a conference, held in the Turkish 
capital, to determine once for all what 
was to be done with the Turk, while she 
mobilized her armies in order to give ef- 
fect to her peaceful protest. 

What the conference of European di- 
plomatists did, or rather did not do, is 
now matter of picturesque history. 
“ Death before dishonor !” was the ulti 
matum of the Turk. “ Death, then, be 
it,” said Russia, and the new “ crusade” 
began. 

It has been a sad *‘ crusade” for both 
parties, a disastrous one for Russia and 
the Romanoffs, even though there can 
be little doubt as to the final victory of 
Russia. What we may call the great 
Russian illusion has been dispelled by 
this war. It was speedily discovered 
that the feet of the giant who was run- 
ning so swiftly and surely to the goal of 
his ambition were of clay. Why, vic- 
tory invited him, danced before him, 
strewed flowers in his path. It was a 
very race with fortune. ‘To a great mili- 
tary power half the battle was won be 
fore a single engagement worthy of the 
name had been fought. But it has stop- 
ped at that half. Russia is still knock- 
ing at the gates of Plevna, and even when 
Plevna is opened, as it will be probably 
soon, the inglorious victory will have 
been so dearly won that Russia herself 
may, with too much reason, be anxious 
for the peace which she wantonly broke. 

Fortune was too good to Russia at 
the opening of the war. Her smiles 
begat an overweening confidence. The 
destruction of a stubborn and warlike 
race was looked upon as a thing of a 
few months, as a game of war. Reverses 
came fast and thick—reverses that were 
invited. Comparative handfuls of splen- 
did soldiers were sent to destroy armies 
entrenched in natural fortresses. Then 
leaked out a fatal secret. Russia had 
everything but generals and competent 
military officers, or, if she had them, they 
were not with her armies, or were not 
allowed to take the lead. The dress pa- 
rade to Constantinople was speedily 
and effectually checked, and Russia is 
to all intents and purposes as far from 
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that city to-day as she was in the sum- 
mer. 

The details of the campaigns must be 
looked for elsewhere. We can _ here 
only look at results. There are two or 
three reflections regarding the war itself 
which seem to us worthy of attention as 
affecting other interests than those im- 
mediately engaged in the contest. 

In the first place, the fact of the war 
having been declared at all showed the 
powerlessness of Europe to shape or 
deal with grave questions of interna- 
tional interest when any one strong 
power chooses not to be advised, coerc- 
ed, or led. This practically places the 
peace of Europe in the. hands of any 
power. For instance, there is no means 
of preventing Germany from declaring 
war against France to-morrow, should the 
German government so will. Early in 
the year, and at the invitation of Russia, 
the leading European powers sent their 
representatives to Constantinople to 
prevent, if possible, the outbreak of this 
war. These were doubtless experienced 
diplomatists. There is no reason to 
doubt that all of them—save, perhaps, 
the Russian representative, General 
Ignatieff—wished honestly and strove 
by every means in their power to prevent, 
or at least stave off, the war. They failed, 
because it was meant by the strongest 
there that they should fail. The only argu- 
ment to sway Europe to-day is the sword. 

Thus the representatives of united 
Europe, backed by all the vast resources 
of their empires, could do nothing to 
prevent a war which at the outset look- 
ed as though it incurred the gravest con- 
sequences to Europe; and it may incur 
them still. Why was this? Simply be- 
cause there is no such thing as a united 
Europe. The family and comity of 
European nations was, as we pointed 
out last year in dealing with this very 
subject, broken up by the Protestant 
Reformation. The catholicity of nations, 
which in the order of events would have 
become an accomplished and saving 
fact, from that date yielded to selfish and 
narrow nationalities which made a sepa- 
rate world of each people, bounded by 
their own domain. But humanity is 
greater than nationality, and the world 
wider than a kingdom—a truth that will 
never be felt until one religion plants 
again in the leading nations of the world 
the great unity of heart and soul that 
God alone can give. 
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As for Russia, however, the tide of 
events may turn ; she has lost more than 
she will probably gain even by victory. 
Not in men and money and material 
alone has she lost, but in morale and 
prestige. The czar may return in tri- 
umph to St. Petersburg, but his victori- 
ous ranks will show a grim and ominous 
gap of something like a hundred thou- 
sand of his bravest men, lost in less 
than a year against a foe whom Russia 
despised, and thousands of whom were 
sacrificed to incapacity. A careful esti- 
mate made in September last set the 
daily cost of the Russian army at about 
$750,000. That figure must have since 
increased; but take it as an average, 
and spread it over eight months, and we 
have the enormous sum of $184,500,000 
as the cost of the campaign from May to 
December. Loans must be raised to 
meet such expenditure, and loans are 
only obtained at high interest. 

Victories bought at such prices are 
dear indeed. Taking the Russian vic- 
tory for granted, it is likely after all to 
prove a barren one. The Turk is an 
impracticable foe, and, though the signs 
of his exhaustion are multiplying, he has 
made such a fight as, by force of arms at 
least, to vindicate his title to national ex- 
istence. Indeed, his terms are apt to go 
up instead of down. Loss of money is 
nothing to him, for he has none to lose. 
His empire was bankrupt before the war. 
For trade or commerce he cares little. 
His life is easy and simple. He cares 
for little more than enough to eat, and 
a little of that seems to satisfy him. His 
fatalism robs life of the charm it has for 
othermen. He would as lief die fighting 
as not, and he would sooner fight the Rus- 
sian than any other foe. You cannot 
reason with men of this kind. They see 
one thing: that single-handed they made 
a very good fight against a most power- 
ful antagonist; that they have hurt him 
badly, even if they have been worsted. 
The whole struggle can only be likened 
to an attack by a giant on a poor little 
wretch who was thought to be half-dead. 
If it takes the giant six months to thrash 
such an antagonist; and if dufing the 
fight the giant gets something very like 
a sound thrashing himself from his 
puny foe; and if, when both are pretty 
well exhausted, he succeeds in throttiing 
the pugnacious little chap at last, the 
verdict of the world will be that there is 
something the matter with the giant, and 
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the self-esteem of the little fellow will 
rise proportionately. 

Of course it is idle to speculate on the 
end. Russia has lost so heavily that she 
may insist upon very tangible fruits of 
victory. On the other hand, the war has 
been such a butchery that humanity cries 
out against it, and the European pow- 
ers will undoubtedly strive at the first 
opportunity to make a more effectual 
appeal than before to both the combat- 
ants. Peace rests on this: -How much 
will Russia ask? How much will Tur- 
key concede? How much will the jea- 
lousies of other powers allow Russia to 
take ?— questions all of them that are 
sure to be asked, but which we confess 
our inability to answer, 


FRANCE, 


The armed struggle in the East has 
scarcely attracted more universal atten- 
tion than the civil struggle in France. 
France is trying to solve problems that 
touch her very life, and they are prob- 
lems in which all men have a personal 
interest. The French questions are emi- 
nently questions of the day and of the 
age. The struggle going on there is 
one between the elements of society. 
MacMahon, Gambetta, “ Henri Cinq,” 
““Napoléon Quatre” —these are but 
names. The fight is not on them and 
their personal merits or demerits. It is 
at bottom between the men who find the 
“be-all and the end-all here” in this 
world, and the men who believe that 
there is a God who made this world for 
his own purposes, who is to be obeyed, 
loved, and served, and according to 
whose law human society must conform 
itself, if it would fulfil the end for which 
it was created, have happiness in this 
world, and eternal happiness in the 
next. 

The first class is not restricted to the 
men and women who figured in the 
Commune. These only compose its rank 
and file, and their sin is less, for multi- 
tudes of them sin through ignorance. It 
embraces also the men of the new sci- 
ence,‘ the professors in the atheistic 
universities ; statesmen of the Falk and 
Lasker type ; preachers of the Gospel as 
expounded by Dean Stanley; philoso- 
phers and scientists, like Darwin or Her- 
bert Spencer, like Huxley and Tyndall, 
like, descending a grade, Professor Fisk 
or Youmans ; women like some we know 
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here at home, who tread the platform 
with so masculine a stride ; the men of 
“progress” such as Brigham Young 
was, such as, in a more intellectual sense, 
John Stuart Mill was, such as “ tribunes 
of the people” like Charles Bradlaugh, 
or his friend M. Gambetta, or Garibaldi, 
are; poets like Victor Hugo or Algernon 
Swinburne. The men who have the 
teaching power in the secularized and 
secular universities of the day, who 
shape a purely secular education, who 
edit too many of our leading newspapers, 
who preach atheism or blasphemy from 
pulpits supposed to be consecrated to 
the service of Christ, are equally mem- 
bers of this party with the outcasts of 
society and the avowed conspiratcrs 
against order. This it was that gave its 
significance to the late French elections ; 
that induced men to study so carefully 
the name, character, antecedents, and 
political color of each man elected ; that 
caused to be telegraphed on the very 
day of the elections the long files of the 
deputies to England, to Germany, to 
Austria, to Italy, even to these distant 
shores. Why, such a fact as that last 
mentioned is unexampled. For the time 
being the world centred in France. 

This is a dangerous pre-eminence for 
France. The country is for ever in a 
fever. It is in a constant state of crisis. 
Ministry after ministry is tried, found 
wanting, and thrown aside. The truth 
is the parties cannot coalesce. There is 
a barrier between them that it seems 
cannot be overthrown. The elections 
decided nothing. They left the country 
and parties in much the same condition 
as before. Asa matter of fact the con- 
versatives, if any, gained, but the gain 
was too small to indicate the will of the 
country. We doubt if the country has a 
will beyond the desire to be at peace, 
which the contentions of its own parties 
alone threaten. M. Gambetta, the lead- 
er of the radicals, is for ever clamoring 
for a republic. Well, he has a republic ; 
why not make the most of it? He has 
certainly as good a republic as he could 
make. The difficulty with him is that 
the republic which he wishes to lead 
must be founded on the negation of 
Christianity. In France the dividing 
lines between creeds are very clearly 
drawn. Protestantism counts for no- 
thing there, and the little that there was 
of it has gone to pieces. Gambetia’s 
béte-noir is “ clericalism ”—#.ec., Catholi- 
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city. He would abolish the Catholic 
Church, not merely as an adjunct of the 
state but altogether. No Catholicity 
must be taught in the schools; that is a 
vital principle with him. The pope 
must have nothing to say to Catholics in 
France. The clergy must receive no 
pay, scanty as it is, from the state. No 
such thing as a free Catholic university 
is to be tolerated. The children of 
France are to be brought up and edu- 
cated free-thinkers, and be made to 
turn out true Gambeitists. In a word, 
the foundation of M. Gambetta’s scheme 
for the regeneration of France is to abol- 
ish the Christian religion there. Irreli- 
gion is to be the corner-stone of his re- 
public. 

This is a pleasing prospect for French 
Catholics, and it may be necessary to re- 
mind our able editors who denounce 
‘‘clericalism” so lustily, and see no 
hope for France but in the republic of 
M. Gambetta, that there are still Cath- 
olics in France; that the bulk of the 
nation is Catholic. It is a pleasing 
prospect, we say, for them to contem- 
plate the suppression of their religion 
at the word of M. Gambetta. Is it very 
surprising that the oracle of the new re- 
public should only bring hatred on the 
very name of republic to men who can 
see in it, as expounded by its oracle, no- 
thing but the most odious tyranny? It 
was John Lemoinne, if we remember 
rightly, who in the anti-Christian Your- 
nal des Debats said, on the retirement of 
Mr. Gladstone from office, that religion 
lay at the bottom of all the great ques- 
tions that move the world. If that be so, 
and it is so, why not recognize the fact ? 
Must the French republic which M. 
Gambetta advocates and our republican 
editors on this side advocate be first 
and above all an irreligious despotism ? 
Must it begin with religious persecution ? 
M. Gambetta says that it must. 

We are not accusing him wrongful- 
ly. His own words express his mean- 
ing plainly enough. It must be borne 
in mind that the epithet ‘‘ clericalism,” 
in the mouths of French radicals, means 
Catholicity. Every French Catholic 
who believes in and practises his reli- 
gion is a “clerical "; so every Catholic 
who believes and does the same all the 
world over is, in the mouths of anti-Ca- 
tholics, an “ ultramontane.” If there is 
one lurid page in all history that sears 
the eyes of humane and sensible men, it 
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is that of the French Revolution—the 
most awful revolt, save its offspring, the 
Commune, against all order, human and 
divine, that the world has witnessed. 
Yet “the French Revolution,” and none 
other, is M. Gambetta’s oriflamme. 

Just on the eve of the elections he 
addressed an immense meeting at the 
Cirque Am/‘ricain in Paris. ‘‘ Amongst 
those present,” says the correspondent 
of the London Daily Telegraph, ‘‘1 ob- 
served the most prominent members of 
the various groups of the Left. When 
the great orator of the evening (M. Gam- 
betta) appeared, he was received with a 
shout of welcome, renewed and contin- 
ued for several minutes. There were only 
two cries issued from every lip: ‘ Vive 
la République’ and ‘ Vive Gambetta!’ 
. . « On the latter rising to speak he 
was received with another storm of 
cheers.” 

Well, and what had he to say to 
this enthusiastic assembly and to the 
leading deputies of the Left? We can 
only tind space for a few sentences, 
though the whole speech is instructive, 
as giving the character and aims of the 
man: 

** What is at stake?” he asked. ‘“ The 
question is the existence of universal 
suffrage and of the French Revolution 
(Loud cheers). That is the question.” 
This declaration, which was so uproari- 
ously cheered, needs no comment. He 
made a little prophecy, that was unfortu- 
nate for him, regarding the returns of 
the elections. The prophecy turned out 
to be false, even though M. Gambetta 
assured his friends by saying: “ I should 
not risk my credit with you five days 
before the event on a rash statement.” 
**The country will say,” he thundered 
on, “at the forthcoming elections that 
she wants the republic administered by 
republicans, and not by those who obey 
the voice of the Vatican.” He appealed 
to the example of this country, where he 
said, with brilliant vagueness, “ law has 
taken the place of personal vanity, and 
conscience that of intrigue.” We ac- 
cept the example. There are millions 
of good enough republicans in this coun: 
try who certainly “ obey the voice of the 
Vatican” as faithfully as any ‘‘ clerical” 
in all France, and who find that voice 
agreeing admirably with ther republi- 
canism. Indeed, that same voice has re- 
cently, with justice and openly, proclaim- 
ed that in the republic the Pope is 
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more Pope than in any other country ; 
and we have yet to learn that the repub- 
lic has suffered any hurt from that de- 
claration. 

‘There is no principle,” said M. Gam- 
betta, “that binds together the three 
parties which are now opposed to us, 
and the nation will do justice to their 
monstrous alliance. There is but one 
binding force, and that is called cleri- 
calism. Those parties wanted a word 
of order to rally a formidable army 
against us; they found it in Jesuitism.” 
And he closed his speech by saying : 

“| feel that what Europe fears most is 
that France should again fall into the 
hands of the Ultramontane agents. I 
fear that the universal suffrage may not 
take sufficient account of surprise and 
intimidation. We must look this ques- 
tion in the face, and be able to say to 
Europe, pointing to clericalism, Behold 
the vanquished !” 

As we said, M. Gambetta made a little 
mistake in his prophecy. Catholicity is 
not dead in France ; Catholics are not a 
small fraction of the people, and in the 
government of the country of which 
they form so important a part they must 
be taken into account. They will not 
and cannot submit to have convictions 
which are sacred to them disregarded, 
to have necessary and national rights 
trampled under foot at the will either of 
M. Gambetta or of anybody else. He 
assumes altogether too much. What did 
the figures of the election show? As 
M. de Fourtou pointed out in his speech 
in the Chamber of Deputies, November 
14, 1877: The Opposition had flattered 
itself that it would return with four hun- 
dred, and yet it lost fifty votes. “It re- 
quired an astonishing amount of assur- 
ance for the Opposition, after such a 
check, to pretend to claim power in de- 
fiance of the rights of the Senate.” 

“ The Opposition,” he continued, “ had 
obtained 4,300,000 and the Government 
3,600,000 votes, France thus: dividing her- 
self into two almost equal parties. In- 
stead of striving to oppress the one by 
the other, it would be better to seck a 
common link to bind themselves togeth- 
er. Candidates presented themselves 
to be elected in the name of a menaced 
Constitution, the public peace in jeop- 
ardy, and in the’ name of modern liber- 
ties and civil societies. But if the Op- 
position only asked for that, it had no 
adversaries; if it asked for something 
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else it had no mandate. (Applause from 
the Right.)” 

There is no denying the force of this 
reasoning. The parties in France 
show themselves almost equal, and the 
only hope of governing the country is by 
mutual concession and good-will. M. 
Gambetta must let the church alone, if 
he is so very anxious for peace. 

Frenchmen not blinded by passion 
might have taken warning from the atti- 
tude of Germany and Italy previous to 
and during the elections. These two 
powers—for Italy has now become a sort 
of tender to Germany—were earnest for 
the success of the party led by Gam- 
betta. Why so? What sympathy can 
Prince Bismarck possibly have with 
Gambetta? What sympathy could he be 
supposed to have with a republic of the 
Gambetta stripe, of the red revolution- 
ary stripe, as his next-door neighbor, 
while he so dreads his own socialists ? 
The cause of his new-born sympathy 
for a red republic, or a republic of 
any color, is not fartofind. It was the 
same sympathy that he had with the 
Commune during the siege of Paris. 
He knows Gambetta, and has had a taste 
of ‘‘the tribune’s” effective generalship 
and governing qualities. He was in 
France when M. Gambetta made that 
famous “ pact with death” of which we 
heard so much and so little came. He 
knows thoroughly the elements that 
make up the strength, the very explosive 
strength, of M. Gambetta’s party, and 
there is probably nothing he would bet- 
ter enjoy than to see the fou furicux at 
the helm of state once more. A few 
months of the Gambetta régime, and 
Prince Bismarck might say of France, as 
he said of Paris, ‘‘ Let it fry in its own 
fat.” France is now a most dangerous 
foe to Germany—negatively so, at least. 
She is growing more dangerous every 
year. Every year of quiet is an enor- 
mous gain to her. She is vastly richer 
than Germany. She can stand the strain 
of her immense army far more easily 
than Germany. She is winning back 
something of the,old love and admira- 
tion of the outer world, which she had lost 
on entering into the war with Germany. 
She is patient, laborious, industrious, 
desirous of peace with all the world, and 
day by day becoming more able to main- 
tain that peace even against Germany. 
But a revolution in France would de- 
stroy all this and throw the nation years 
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behind. And so sure as Gambetta at- 
tained to power a revolution would fol- 
low ; z.¢., if he adhered—and there is no 
doubt that he would—to the programme 
of a republic which he has sketched in 
such bold colors. Once in power, once 
the strong but quiet hand of Marshal 
MacMahon was removed from the helm, 
the ship of the French state, with or 
without Gambetta’s will, would go to 
speedy wreck. 

That is why Prince Bismarck so care- 
fully encouraged the Gambetta faction. 
That is why his press thundered against 
a “clerical” government in France. 
That is why the Italian press took up 
the cry, as it explains in great measure 
the mysterious comings and goings be- 
tween the courts of Berlin and the Qui- 
rinal. That is why, if France would 
abide in safety, she must retain her sol- 
dier at the head of affairs, and hasten 
during the next few years of his term to 
heal her internal discords and become 
one heart and one soul. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon has attempted nothing against 
the republic that was confided to his 
safe-keeping. There is yet time, before 
his term of office expires, for all French- 
men to come together and shape their 
government so as to ensure peace, free- 
dom, and order in the future. If they 
cannot do this, the republic is hopeless 
in France. It will go out as its prede- 
cessors have gone out within a century, 
only to make room for a new usurper. 


GERMANY. 


There is every year less likelihood of 
a renewal of the dreaded war between 
Germany and France. France does not 
want to fight. Even if Germany did want 
to fight she must reckon on a far stron- 
ger and more dangerous foe than she en- 
countered in 1870. Competent military 
critics, like the writer in Blackwood's 
Magazine, whose articles on the French 
army attracted such wide and deserved 
attention, assert that France, though pro- 
bably unequal to an attack on Germany, 
is rather more than able to hold her own 
against attack. A stronger critic yet es- 
tablishes this fact. In his famous speech 
in the German Parliament last April, in 
favor of the increase of one bundred and 
five captaincies in the army—an increase 
that was bitterly opposed—Count Von 
Moltke said : 

“What the French press does not 
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speak out, but what really exists, is the 
fear lest, since France has so often at- 
tacked weaker Germany, strong Ger- 
many should now for once fall upon 
France without provocation. This ac- 
counts for the gigantic efforts France 
has made in carrying through within a 
few years the reorganization of her army 
with so much practical intelligence and 
energy. This explains why, from the 
recent conclusion of peace till to-day, an 
unproportionately large part of the 
French army, chiefly artillery and ca- 
valry, is posted, in excellent condition, 
between Paris and the German frontier— 
a circumstance which must sooner or 
later lead to an equalizing measure on 
our part. It must also be taken into 
consideration that in France, where the 
contrast of political parties is even 
stronger than with us, all parties are 
agreed on one point—viz., in voting all 
that is asked for the army. In France 
the army is the favorite of the nation, its 
pride, its hope ; the recent defeats of the 
army have been condoned long since.” 

“The total strength of all these [the 
French] battalions,” he said in the same 
speech, “in times of peace amounts to 
487,000 men; whilst Germany, with a 
much larger population, has but little 
over 400,000 under arms. The French 
budget exceeds the German by more 
than 150,000,000 marks (shillings), not 
including considerable supplementary 
sums that are there required. Even 
so wealthy a nation as the French are 
will not be able to bear such a burden 
permanently. Whether this is done at 
present for a distinct purpose, in order 
to reach a certain goal placed at not too 
great a distance, I must leave unde- 
cided.” 

That speech alarmed Europe at the 
time. Yet it was only a plain statement 
of facts which it is as well for Europe to 
look in the face. It may seem strange 
that under the circumstances we should 
feel so sanguine about the preservation 
of peace between these two armed and 
hostile nations. But both want peace, 
and both are too strong to fight. Of 
course the unexpected may always oc- 
cur. France does not disguise her pur- 
pose of revenge, and she means to “ mak 
siccer” next time. But the gentle hand 
of Time softens the deepest hatreds ; and 
if even this enforced peace can only be 
prolonged the war-fever may die away. 
Politics and administrations will change 
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in both countries. Prince Bismarck 
will not live for ever. The French had 
just as bitter a resentment against Eng- 
land after Waterloo. The resentment 
died with the generation that bore it; 
and only for the evil legacy left by 
Prince Bismarck to the empire—the pro- 
vinces of Alsace and Lorraine—we could 
fairly hope for better feeling between the 
two peoples at least within a generation. 

The smoke of battle cleared away, 
Germans are beginning to look around 
them and investigate civil affairs in a 
spirit not at all pleasing to a military 
administration. The word of command 
is no longer obeyed so blirdly as be- 
fore. Even the cabinet does not move 
to the tap of Prince Bismarck’s drum as 
promptly as it was wont. Perhaps, after 
all, the chancellor did not gain so very 
much by his bitter prosecution of Count 
Arnim. There have been some notable 
resignations within the year, and rumors 
even, partially confirmed, and again re- 
newed, of the chancellor’s own resigna- 
tion. The opposition increases at every 
election ; and the response of Catholics 
to the men who make vacant the sees of 
their bishops is to return a stronger 
number of representatives to the Parlia- 
ment at each new election. The social 
democrats do the same, and altogether 
the policy of blood and iron appears to 
be in strong disfavor. 

Even the ‘‘orthodox Protestants” 
have at last openly revolted against the 
Falk laws, which were good enough for 
Catholics, and right in themselves so 
long as the orthodox Protestants did 
not feel them pinch. They see at last 
that such laws strike at all religion ; that 
a generation brought up under them 
would have no religion at all; and that 
if they would retain the congregations 
who are so rapidly slipping from their 
‘grasp and melting away, they must 
‘strike out those laws from the calendar. 

The persecution of the Catholics goes 
on unrelentingly, but we have no doubt 
that better times are in store. The Ca- 
tholics, as we pointed out, are gaining 
in the Parliament. The administration 
is weakening in unity and in the confi- 
dence of the country. Poverty is press- 
ing upon the people. The emperor, in 
his speech from the throne early in the 
year, was compelled to allude to the con- 
tinued depression of trade and industry. 
He might very easily have given one 
great reason for a large share of that de- 
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pression in the vast armaments which he 
finds it necessary to maintain at a ruin- 
ous cost of men, money, and labor to 
the country. As recently as last No- 
vember the London 7imes, which is cer- 
tainly a friendly critic, in treating of 
‘*Prussian Finance,” took occasion to 
say : “ The exaction of the five milliards 
was thought to crush for ever the grow- 
ing wealth of France, and to be almost 
a superfluous addition to the abundant 
exchequer of Germany. . . . At least the 
state was rich for a generation to come. 
Five years have not yet passed since this 
huge mass of wealth was transferred, 
and already we find bankruptcy almost 
the rule among German traders, and 
hear cries rising on all sides of the hard- 
ness of the times and the impossibility 
of bearing much longer the crushing 
weight of taxation. In the hands of the 
government the French milliards seem 
for the most part to have melted away 
and left budgets which vary only in the 
shifts by which expenses are coaxed into 
an equality with receipts.” 

The conclusion at which the writer 
arrives is a very suggestive one, and one 
that it would be well for Germany to 
take to heart : 

“Tt would be better that Germany 
should be content to remain for a year or 
two not quite prepared to meet the world 
in arms rather than that her citizens 
should find that the country so impreg- 
nably fortified offers them no life worth 
living. A man does not buy Chubb’s 
locks for his stable-door when his steed 
is starving.” 

Granting that the general peace of 
Europe is preserved during the next 
year, it would not surprise us at all to 
see a complete change of administration 
in Germany, anda consequent relaxa- 
tion in the laws against Catholics. We 
do hope for this. Even Prince Bis- 
marck must now see that the persecution 
of the Catholics was, in its lowest aspect, 
a political blunder. He miscalculated 
the faith of these German Catholics. 
The beating of his iron hammer has only 
welded and proved and tempered that 
faith, while the world resounded with 
his blows and all men saw that they 
were ineffectual. Thus has the very 
cradle of the Protestant Reformation 
borne noblest witness in our unbe- 
lieving age to the greatness, the strength, 
the invincibility of the faith and the 
church that Luther dreamed he had de- 
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stroyed, out of Germany atleast. Here 
is the result, as pictured by an adversary 
of the Catholic faith, within the past 
year: ‘“‘It pleased Prince Bismarck— 
whether, as he himself alleged, in conse- 
quence of the council or not—to under- 
take a crusade against the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops and clergy which, to the 
vast body of their co-religionists all the 
world over, and to many others also, had 
all the look of downright persecution. 
They were challenged, not for submitting 
to the Vatican dogma, but for maintain- 
ing what they had always been accus- 
tomed to regard, before just as well as 
after the council, as the inalienable 
rights and liberties of their church. 
Only one course was open to them as 
ecclesiastics or as men of honor—to re- 
sist and take the consequences, Some 
half-dozen bishops have accordingly 
been fined, imprisoned, or deprived; 
and several hundred—we believe over a 
thousand—priests have incurred similar 
penalties. Whether the policy embod- 
ied in the Falk laws was or was nota 
wise and a just policy in itself is not the 
point. If we assume for argument’s 
sake that it has all the justification 
which its promoters claim for it, the fact 
remains equally certain that no greater 
service could well have been rendered 
to the cause of Vaticanism than this op- 
portune rehabilitation of the German 
bishops. The bitterness of the antagon- 
ism provoked by the Falk legislation 
may be measured by the startling news 
recently given in the German papers, 
that an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
is being formed between the Catholics 
and democratic socialists, who can have 
hardly a single idea in common beyond 
hostility to the existing state.” —Saturday 
Review, February 24, 1877. 


THE CATHOLIC OUTLOOK, 


Of other states there is little that calls 
for special attention here. Italy is link- 
ed with Germany, but Italy can scarcely 
be regarded as a very strong ally. Its 
alliance, however, is useful and neces- 
sary to the leader of the conspiracy 
against the Catholic Church—the con- 
spiracy of the kings, into which some 
have entered in a half-hearted way like 
the Emperor of Austria, others with the 
most determined resolve like Prince 
Bismarck and the German emperor. 
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These powerful men are doing all they 
can to destroy the Catholic Church ; and 
undoubtedly they impede her growth, 
and harry and harass her in a thousand 
ways. It is easy to say that this is the 
best thing that could possibly happen to 
the church ; that persecution is her very 
soul ; that suffering begets repentance, 
and chastisement purity of life. That is 
all very well and true, but there is an- 
other aspect tothe matter. Catholics 
have worldly rights as well as heavenly. 
They are here to live in this world, and 
to live happily and freely, and to do 
their work in it. No prince or govern- 
ment introduced them into life ; no prince 
or government escorts them out of life. 
No prince, or government, or state can 
absolutely claim human life as theirs. 
Life is a free gift of God, to be used 
freely. Government is not divine, save 
in so far as it conforms to the divinity. 
Men are not chattels and tools to be 
used as things of no volition. The gov- 
ernment of a people is only a human in- 
Stitution erected for the people, by the 
people, and of the people. It cannot 
lay claim to superhuman power, and 
where it does it is an infamous assump- 
tion. The numen imperatorum is more 
than a myth; itis adevil. The “divine 
Cesar” is but a man, and generally a 
very disreputable man. The assump- 
tions of many modern states to absolute 
rule over man—states that for the wicked- 
ness of those ruling them have been 
turned topsy-turvy time and again by 
the subjects whom they absolutely ruled 
—is a return to paganism, and a very 
artful return. Obey us, it says, and we 
will set you free—free from the Chris- 
tian God and the laws that go against 
your nature. Obey us, and you need 
bow the knee to no God ; you need have 
no religious belief or practice ; we will 
abolish sin for you ; you shall marry and 
unmatry as you please, and as often as 
you please ; you shall do what you like 
and have no one to gainsay you. Fall 
down and worship us, and all the king- 
doms of the world are yours. 

This is only a true reading of the pet 
measures of modern governments: of 
the divorce court, of civi] marriage, of 
civil baptism, of schools into which 
everything but God may enter. And 
this is the drifting of the age : the Gam- 
betta party in France, the revolutionary 
party in Italy, of which Victor Emanuel 
is the regal tool and ornament; the 
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Bismarckian and Falk party in Ger- 
many; the Josephism of Austria; the 
‘* free” thought of all lands. It is this 
that is in conflict, eternal conflict, with 
the Catholic Church. It calls itself lib- 
eralism ; it is the tyranny of paganism. 
It does not threaten the Catholic Church 
alone. It only threatens that openly, 
because it feels it its necessary foe ; it 
threatens the world and carries in its 
right hand the social and moral ruin of 
nations. There is no possible modus 
vivendi between it and men who believe 
in Christ ; and men who believe in Christ 
form the bulk of all civilized peoples. 
There will be no peace in the world, no 
peace among nations, until religion is 
free to assert itself. While the creeds of 
Christendom are still divided there must 
be freedom for all—freedom to adjust 
their differences and come back once 
again to the lost unity for which all hon- 
est men sigh. Politics are the affairs of 
a day; religion an affair of Eternity to 
be settled in Time. It must have free- 


dom to work; and the attempt to restrict 
and restrajn that freedom is the secret of 
more than half the troubles that afflict 
mankind. 

This freedom is all that the head of the 


Catholic Church demands. He has no 
other quarrels with princes than this. 
He blesses and loves Protestant England, 
for it recognizes this freedom ; he bless- 
es and loves this country, for it also 
recognizes this freedom. The wonder- 
ful reign of Pius IX. will, in after-time, be 
most memorable for this: thatin a deaf- 
ening and confused time, in a time when 
all things were called in question and 
all rights invaded, his voice and vision 
were for ever clear in upholding the most 
sacred rights of man, in detecting and 
exposing what threatened them, and in 
maintaining the truth by which the world 
lives, at all hazard and in the face of all 
sacrifice. The truth of which he is the 
oracle is the faith in God that makes men 
free—faith in the undying church found- 
ed by the Son of God, in its work and 
its mission among men, in the present 
and the future of a human society spread- 
ing over the world and built upon that 
faith. And the world has recognized 
this. It recognizes in the Pope, not be- 
cause he is Pius the Ninth, but because 
he is Pope and head of the Church Ca- 
tholic, the centre of this society, the head 
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of Christendom; for Christendom is 
wider than nations; it embraces them in 
its arms ; they are children of it, and the 
Pope is their spiritual father. Is not 
this truth plain? Whither have the eyes 
of the world been turned during the 
year? Less to the bloody battle-fields 
of the East, less to the hearts of Euro- 
pean nations and the courts and cabi- 
nets of kings, than to the sick bed 
in the Vatican. The gaze of many has - 
been that of brutal intensity ; the gaze of 
many more, and those not all Catholics, 
has been one of affectionate and tender 
regard. Speculations as to the future 
are not in place here. The Pope, of 
course, will die some day. He has 
stood the brunt of the battle. He has 
lived a great life, given a great example, 
and done great things for the church 
of God. Not a stain, not a breath 
or whisper of reproach, mars that long 
career of mingled triumph and suffering. 
He has witnessed strange events. He 
has seen the church discarded by all the 
powers that were once her faithful chil- 
dren. He has seen the sacred territory 
of the church invaded and torn from his 
grasp. He sees himself in his old age 
and at the close of a stormy life impris- 
oned in his own palace. He has seen 
the world ard the princes of the world 
do their worst against the church of 
which he is the earthly guardian. And 
yet he sees the church spreading abroad, 
growing in numbers and in virtue, borne 
on the wings of commerce and carrying 
its message of peace and good-will to 
all lands. There is no faltering in the 
faith, His eyes have been gladdened, 
even if saddened, by as noble confessors, 
of all grades, rising up to testify to it as 
the church in her history of nineteen 
centuries has ever known. When he 
obeys the last call of the Master he 
has served so well, there will pass from 
this world the greatest figure of the age, 
and as holy a man as the ages ever 
knew. But his work will not pass with 
him. That will remain, and the lesson 
of his life will remain to the successor, 
on whom we believe that brighter times 
will dawn—a brightness won out of the 
darkness, and the sacrifice, and the 
storm braved by the good and gentle 
man who so resolutely bore Christ's 
cross to the very hill of Calvary and lay 
down on it and died there. 
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MonotuetsM . The Primitive Religion of 
Rome. By Rev. Henry Formby. 1 vol. 
8vo. London; Williams & Norgate; 
New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 
1877. 

This is a very interesting and, in some 
respects, a learned work ; but we are fain 
toconfess that we have been disappointed 
init. If the author, instead of attempting 
to show that the worship of the one true 
God was the early religion of Rome, had 
contented himself with proving it to have 
been professed by the primitive Gentile 
nations in general, we should agree with 
him, and thank him for unfolding in our 
English language the incontrovertible 
truth that polytheism and idolatry are 
but corruptions of great primeval tradi- 
tions collected, preserved, and handed 
down by Noe, and that heathen mytholo- 
gy can be made to bear witness to the 
original idea of the unity and spirituali- 
ty of God. This view of the religious 
errors of the ancients has been held up 


by several eminent writers, and particu- 
larly by two who deserve to be rescued 
from an unjust oblivion—by Monsignor 
Bianchini (1697) in Za Storia Universale 
provata con Monumenti e figuratacon Sim- 
boli degli Antichi; and by Abbé Bergier 
(1773) in his Origine des Dieux du Pa- 


ganisme. While we do not accuse our 
reverend author of a want of modesty 
precisely in stating his prime opinion 
about the monotheism of the second 
king of Rome, we do think that he 
writes a little too dogmatically and as 
though he had discovered some histori- 
cal treasure-trove wherewith to enrich 
his arguments; whereas no new docu- 
ments or monuments whatever have been 
brought to light to throw a different or 
brighter ray upon the character of Numa 
Pompilius, in connection with whom, 
moreover, he seems to us to confound 
idolatry and polytheism. We confidently 
believe that the Celeste Numen of Numa, 
on which so great stress is laid, like the 
Deus Optimus Maximus of Tully, or the 
Divim pater atque hominumrex of Virgil, 
was nothing more than another form of 
man’s continual, almost involuntary, 
protest against the falling away of the 
human race from the worship of the 


Creator, but practically did not betoken 
more than a recognition of one among 
many greater than his fellow-gods. 
While Numa forbade the worship of 
idols in Rome, and consequently pro- 
fessed a lesscorrupt error than did many 
contemporary rulers, he never asserted 
the unity or, we prefer to say, the one- 
ness of God. He was a prolific polythe- 
ist, multiplying divinities and introduc- 
ing new superstitions among his people. 
Father Formby has brought up noth- 
ing in his favor unknown to Arnobius, 
Orosius, St. Augustine, and Tertullian. 
This last writer, although he absolves 
Numa from the crime of idolatry, dis- 
tinctly charges upon him a many-parted 
god: ‘*Nam a Numa concepta est curi- 
ositas superstitiosa” (Af/. xxv.) 

Our author’s present work is an am- 
plification of a smaller one published in 
pamphlet form two years ago, in which 
he shows the “city of ancient Rome” to 
have been “the divinely-sent pioneer of 
the way for the Catholic Church.” On 
this subject we cannot too closely agree 
with him, or sufficiently thank him for 
turning towards our students and illus- 
trating for them a side of Roman history 
which is so important. Our own studies 
have always pointed in the same direc- 
tion, and we cannot better conclude this 
notice of Father Formby’s work and show 
our sympathy with him than by a brief 
extract from our commonplace book, 
made up many years ago in Rome itself: 

“The celebrated Gallo-Roman poet 
and statesman, Rutilius Numatianus, 
was much attached to the false ancient 
divinities of Rome and no small help to 
the political party of Symmachus, which 
so stubbornly fought St. Ambrose and 
the Christians. The following lines from 
his Jtinerarium (i. 62 et seg.) are truly 
beautiful and express a grand idea, but 
one that is still grander in another sense 
than his; for if a heathen understood it 
to be a blessing in disguise upon the 
conquered peoples of the earth to be 
brought under the domination of Rome 
on account of the prosperity and civili- 
zation that accompanied her rule, how 
shall not a Christian admire the action 
of divine Providence, preparing the 
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world for the New Law, and applaud 
those triumphs that brought so many 
countries through the Roman Empire 
into the Church of Christ. Of Christian 
less than of pagan Rome we shall inter- 
pret the poet’s sentiment : 
* * Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam ; 
Profuit invitis, te dominante, capi ; 
Damqut offers victis patrii consortia juris 
Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat.’ ’’ 


Tue ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY 
ALMANAC for 1878. New York: The 


Catholic Publication Society Co. 


This annual, neat, compact, and per- 
fect in all its mechanical arrangements— 
the labor of many busy and well-stored 
minds condensed into a portable form— 
has just been issued. To say that it 
equals its predecessors, which have found 
so much favor with the public, would be 
doing it great injustice. In every respect 
it is far superior, and shows palpable 
evidence that its conductors, appreciat- 
ing the growth in public taste as well as 
the increasing desire for reliable infor- 
mation on important Catholic subjects, 
have left no effort untried to satisfy the 
wishes of their readers. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the illustrations, which 
we consider to be not only good pictures 
but genuine works of art. The portraits 
of Archbishop Bayley, Bishops Von Ket- 
teler and De St. Palais, and the vener- 
able Jesuit Father McElroy are not 
only excellent likenesses of those de- 
ceased prelates, but the best specimens 
of wood-cut portraiture we have yet seen 
on this side of the Atlantic. The other 
engravings, of which there are about a 
dozen, are alike creditable to the artist 
and suitable for the pages of such a pub- 
lication. The reading matter, however, 
will probably most attract the attention of 
the majority of purchasers, many of whom 
will doubtless wonder where a great 
portion of it could possibly have been 
discovered. Thus, in addition to the 
lives of the ecclesiastics above mention- 
ed, and biographical sketches of the 
venerable Sister Mary Margaret Bour- 
geois, Frederic Ozanam, Columbus, and 
others, we have an elaborate History of 
Printing, a description (with fac-similes) 
of “The Earliest Irish Madonna,” ac- 
counts of the Libraries of the Bollan- 
dists and of the Eremites of York; an 
archzological sketch of the oldest church- 
es of the world, an explanation of the an- 
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tique Cross of St. Zachary, a résumé of the 
labors of the Franciscans in California, 
and a well-digested mass of astronomi- 
cal, chronological, and statistical infor- 
mation which cannot help proving of 
incalculable value as matters of refer- 
ence. 


EvIpENCES OF RELIGION. By Louis 
Jouin, SJ. New York: P. O’Shea. 
1877. 


There is nothing more gratifying to 
Catholics who watch the progress of 
their religion in this country than to 
find that the church in the United States 
is beginning to supply her own litera- 
ture, and more especially her polemical 
literature, which she needs most of all. 
Within the last few years several contro- 
versial works and books of instruction 
have been written in this country which 
are far better adapted to our people than 
the standard works of foreign authors ; 
and the time, we trust, is not far distant 
when we shall be fully supplied with a 
well-adapted course of polemics of our 
own, and be no longer dependent on the 
writings of men in lands which are 
often more or less out of harmony with 
the American mind. Zhe Evidences of 
Religion is one of the books of which 
we stood most in need, and the wonder 
is that it was not written long before. 
Perhaps, however, it is as well that no 
one attempted it before Father Jouin ; 
for we doubt if any other attempt could 
have been so entirely successful. 

The book is a marvel of condensed 
matter and thought and argument. In 
its 380 octavo pages are summed up the 
philosophical treatise De Certitudine and 
theological tract De Lpcis Theologicis ; 
and it contains in addition a refutation, 
short, sharp, and decisive, of the latest 
errors in philosophy, politics, and reli- 
gion. 

Christianity rests on facts, not on mere 
theories. The science of the day pre- 
tends to deal with facts, and in every case 
to accept them,.so that in our controver- 
sies with the pseudo-science of the times 
there is nothing more important than to 
bring out clearly and strongly the facts 
on which the certainty of the Christian 
faith rests. This Father Jouin has done, 
and in his book we have the whole 
ground-work on which Christianity is 
based spread out before us in perspec- 
tive ; the outline is complete, though of 
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course, in the limited space which he al- 
lowed himself, he has not been able to 
bring out each detail in full. Yet 
he assures us in his preface that nothing 
essential has been left out, and we have 
verified his assertion. Altogether this 
is just the sort of book, in our opinion, 
that is needed to combat the errors of 
the age, and to serve as an antidote to 
the poison of rank infidelity and materi- 
alism with which the very atmosphere 
around us is charged. 

The author tells us that he designs the 
work more especially as a text-book for 
students in the higher classes of our Catho- 
lic colleges, and we sincerely hope that 
it may be adopted in every Catholic col- 
lege throughout the country. Our Cath- 
olic instructors fully realize the import- 
ance of giving their students a thorough 
grounding in the evidences of their 
religion, and Father Jouin’s book in the 
hands of a good professor can be made 
the basis of a thorough course of such 
instruction. 

Not alone to students in colleges do 
we recommend the study of this work, 
but to every intelligent educated Catholic, 
who should investigate the reasons on 
which his religion is founded, and be able 
to answer for the faith that is in him. Let 
our Catholic lawyers and doctors and 
business men take it up, and they will 
find in it sufficient to convince them of the 
reasonableness of their creed. It will fur- 
nish them, moreover, with conclusive ar- 
guments against the absurd theories and 
false views of religion which are being 
advanced every day in their hearing. 

The greatest enemy that the Catholic 
Church has to contend with, both with- 
out and within, at the present day, is 
ignorance of her true position and teach- 
ing, and we eagerly invite and encour- 
age every study and investigation that 
may in any way help to dispel it. 

It is to be regretted that so valuable a 
work has not been brought out in a 
worthy manner. It is neither well print- 
ed nor well put together. 


Tae New VesPer Hymn-Boox: A com- 
panion to Zhe New Vesper Psalter ; 
containing a collection of all the 
hymns sung at Vespers throughout 
the year (classified according to me- 
tre), set to music, either for unison or 
four voices, with accompaniment, and 
including the best of the plain chant 
melodies, together with the words in 
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full, and the versicles and responses 

proper to each hymn. The whole 

compiled and edited by Charles Lewis, 

Director of the Cathedral Choir, Bos- 

ton, Mass. Boston: Thos. B. Noonan 

& Co. 

At the present stage of the revival of 
Gregorian Chant, the true song of the 
church, we can commend this little work 
as one which will doubtless be found 
useful in many churches whose organ- 
ists are unable to harmonize the chant 
or the singers to read its proper nota- 
tion. We wish, however, that the edi- 
tor had given all the hymns as found in 
the Vespferale, as the musical airs which 
are substituted are not worthy to sup- 
plant the original melodies. The style 
of notation is that usually adopted in 
translations from the old form of four 
lines and square notes. Could not the 
editor have done better, so as to give to 
those unaccustomed to plain chant some 
idea of its movement and expression? 
There is no mark given to designate ac- 
cented from unaccented notes, and, lack- 
ing this, we defy any one who is not 
familiar with the traditional movement 
of a phrase to give its true expression. 

We think the spacing of notes and 
phrases as given in the old style should 
be preserved—that is, the notes upon 
each syllable should be printed close 
together, and a wider and distinct space 
left between syllables and words. An 
intelligent system of writing plain chant 
upon the modern musical staff is yet to 
be invented. We have been told that in 
some places the Tonic Sol-Fa system is 
being attempted, with what success we 
have not learned. 


Lotos FLOWERS, GATHERED IN SUN AND 
SHapow. By Mrs. Chambers-Ketch- 
um. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1877. 

Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum is already 
known to the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p through her poems, “Advent” 
and ‘‘A Birthday Wish” (appearing un- 
der the name of “Twenty-one” in 
the present collection), published in its 
pages during the present year. Her 
verse is pure in thought and written out 
of a woman's heart full of love and en- 
thusiasm. With true Southern fervor 
she revels in the luxuriant flora of her 
home, and in the landscape of all her 
pictures she takes a dear delight. Even 
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so unsightly an object as a Mississippi 
steamboat-landing grows picturesque 
under her hand, and do we not feel soft 
Italian air as we read ?— 


“ Peaceful stand 
The sentinel poplars in their gold-green plumes 
Beside the Enzo bridge. Where late the hoofs 
Of flying squadrons scared th’ affrighted land 
The soft cloud-shadows chase each other now 
O’er violet gardens.” 


As with many another poet, the ease 
with which Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum 
writes is at times a snare, leading her 
to accept too readily a hackneyed term 
or word, surrendering after too slight 
a struggle tothetyranny of rhyme. In 
her verse, also, there is sometimes a 
lack of smoothness that would set des- 
pair in the heart of the faithful scanner. 

Was it because our ears were sick 
with a certain slang of “culture” that, 
when we stumbled over Krishna in the 
“‘ Christian Legend,” we felt a strong 
desire to banish these Indian immortals 
to that Hades where languished the 
gods of Greece until Schiller called 
them forth to run riot in the field of reli- 
gion as well as of art? And is not the 
term “legend” a strange misnomer, for 
the New Testament narrative of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus? For Mrs. Chambers- 
Ketchum’s verse is essentially Christian 
and womanly, and even so short a no- 
tice of it would scarcely be complete 
without a mention of ‘‘ Benny,” who, 
with his kitten and his “ baby’s sense of 
right,” is already dear and familiar to the 
mothers and children of our whole coun- 
try, whose kindly hearts will surely give 
to Benny’s mother their sympathy in his 
loss. 


SuRLY Tim, AND OTHER StTorigEs. By 
Francis Hodgson Burnett. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1877. 


Unfortunately for our first impression 
of the merit of the little volyme of which 
* Surly Tim” is the initial story, we began 
our reading with “ Lodusky,” attracted 
to it by the locality of the tale, its hill 
people and dialect being a loadstone to 
us, but lately returned from similar sur- 
roundings. But as even in our moun- 
tain Edens we find the trail of the ser- 
pent, so in “ Lodusky” we seemed to 
be treading the familiar path of moral ir- 
responsibility and the tyranny of person- 
al magnetism, and we craved the flam- 
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ing sword of the archangel to put the 
evil to flight. 

Nor did our impression grow fairer 
on turning to “Le Monsieur de la Pe- 
tite Dame.” But in ‘‘ One Day at Arle” 
and in “Seth” we welcomed truly the 
author’s strong and exquisite pathos. 
In these pictures of the sorrow of the 
laboring classes the author draws with a 
pencil full of feeling, working under a 
sky whose hue is the leaden monotone 
of modern French landscape painting ; a 
break of sunshine here and there, but 
the light scems to fall, after all, on earth- 
ly stubble and the dumb, almost soul- 
less faces of patient cattle that know no- 
thing beyond their daily furrow and the 
mute, faithful service they bear a kindly 
hand at the plough. 

We are reminded of the pathos of 
Robert Buchanan's North-Coast verse, 
and we close the little volume sadly, al- 
most as if all human sorrow wherein is 
no Christian joy stood at our thres- 
hold, asking from us an alms we had no 
power to give. 


REPERTORIUM OrATORIS SAcRI ; Contain- 
ing Outlines of Six Hundred Sermons 
for all the Sundays and Holidays of the 
Ecclesiastical Year; also for other 
solemn occasions. Compiled from the 
works of eminent preachers of various 
ages and nations by a secular priest. 
With an introduction by the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Dwenger, D.D., Bishop of 
Fort Wayne. New York and Cincin- 
nati: Fr. Pustet, Typographus Sedis 
Apostolice. 1877. 


This publication is to be continued in 
monthly parts, each part containing the 
outlines of two sermons for each Sunday 
and holiday for one quarter of the year. 
There will be four volumes of four parts 
each, so that when the work is completed 
there will be eight sermons for each oc- 
casion. 

It will, if it fulfils the promise of this 
first number, be the best and most com- 
plete collection of the kind ever pub- 
lished so far as we are aware. It hardly 
needs to be said that plans of sermons 
such as are here given are very much 
more valuable to a preacher than the ac- 
tual sermons themselves; for there are 
few who can give with much effect the 
words of another, to say nothing of the 
trouble involved in committing them to 
memory. The sermons of great pulpit 
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orators are indeed extremely useful and 
deserving of study as models of style ; 
but a few will answer that purpose as 
well as a thousand. ; 

The work is in English, being designed 
principally for use in this country. Itis 
most earnestly to be hoped that it will 
receive the liberal support which it cer- 
tainly deserves. 


NicHotas Minturn. A Study in a 
Story. ByJ.G.Holland. t1vol. 12mo. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. 1877. 


We prefer Dr. Holland’s stories to his 
essays. He possesses fine descriptive 
powers ; his genial humor captivates the 
reader ; his power of analysis is search- 
ing. Noone can read Nicholas Minturn 
without recognizing the author’s ability 
to lay bare the vices and follies of the 
various classes with whom his hero is 
brought incontact. In doing this, how- 
ever, Dr. Holland is apt to forget their 
redeeming virtues. This is his great 
fault as a novelist. He lacks the power 
to vitalize the subtle traits that appeal to 
our humanity. There is no bond of 
union between his people andus. He is 
unable to centralize our interest. When 
disaster overtakes the ocean steamer 
there is not a single figure to start out 
from the group and wring a groan of 
compassion from us. We listen to the 
wailing of despair and the shriek of ter- 
ror with as much apathy as if it arose 
from a distant battle-field. In all other 
respects the story is far superior to the 
great mass of light literature. 


Tue ErernaAL YEARS. By the Hon. 
Mrs. A. Montgomery, author of Zhe 
Divine Sequence, also The Buckiyn 
Shaig, Mine Own Familiar Friend, 7 ‘he 
Wrong Man, On the Wing, etc. With 
an introduction by the Rev. S. Porter, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1877. 


The Eternal Years is a republication of 
a series of articles from THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp. A numberofthoughtful readers 
of our magazine have expressed the 
great interest with which they have read 
those articles and their desire to know 
the name of the author. They will be 
pleased to see that they are now pub- 
lished in a volume under their author's 
name. Ox the Wing will be remember- 
ed as having been one of the most popu- 
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lar of the series of sketches taken from 
scenes in European life and incidents of 
travel which we have from time to time 
published. Mrs, Montgomery possesses 
a very versatile talent as a writer, and 
passes with facility “from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.” Whatever she 


writes is always both instructive and 
pleasing. 


THE SunDAY-ScHooL TEACHER’s MAN- 
UAL; or, The Art of Teaching Cate- 
chism. For the use of teachers and 
parents. By the Rev. A. A. Lambing, 
author of Zhe Orphan’s Friend. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 1877. 
Father Lambing has done for Sunday- 

school teachers what M. Amond, the 

cure of St. Sulpice, and Father Porter 
have done for those engaged in the sa- 
cred ministry of the pulpit. 

This manual, written in a clear and 
popular style, supplies a need that should 
have been more felt than it was. It gives 
those in charge of Sunday-schools a true 
idea of their very important mission, a 
deep sense of the responsibility that 
rests upon them, points out the various 
qualifications necessary for the faithful 
discharge of their duties, and contains 
many useful instructions which will aid 
them in becoming effective catechisers. 


Iza: A Story oF Lire In RussIANn Po- 
LAND. By Kathleen O’Meara. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1877. (New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.) 

This book, by a lady who since its 
first appearance has become distinguish- 
ed in the higher walks of literature, has 
been republished at a very seasonable 
time, when the Eastern war, and the no- 
vel pretensions of Russia to be consid- 
ered the friend and protector of oppress- 
ed nationalities, have once more called 
public attention to her barbarous treat- 
ment of the gallant Poles. The scenes 
are laid in Poland ; the characters, which 
are few and clearly drawn, are Polish 
or Muscovite, and the plot, though sim- 
ple and natural, is well and artistically 
wrought out. The theme of the whole 
story is the oppression of the Polish no- 
bility by the shrewd, keen, and unscru- 
pulous agents of the czar, wherein the 
generous, high-spirited. and confiding pa- 
triotism of the one class is strongly con- 
trasted with the accomplished villany of 
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the other. Though the superstructure 
is, of course.a work of pure fiction, it is 
based on well known historical facts. 
The entire work is written with great care 
and accuracy as to names, places, cos- 
tumes, and local customs, the situations 
are highly dramatic, and the moral effect 
produced on the reader is healthful and 
salutary. 


THe CATHOLIC WORLD. 


THE attention of readers will be di- 
rected to the advertisement of complete 
sets of THe CATHOLIC WorLD and THE 
YounG CATHOLIC as suitable and valu- 
able Christmas presents. Bound vol- 
umes of THe Younc CaTnHo.ic make 
the very best present that could be offer- 
ed to children, The reading matter is 
interesting, the illustrations are really 
excellent, and the puzzles and charades 
afford unfailing amusement for the long 
winter evenings. 

Tue CATHOLIC WORLD is now in its 
twenty-sixth volume. It constitutes a 
library, and a most valuable and varied 
library, in itself. In it is everything 
that could be desired. Theology and 
philosophy have their departments, fill- 


ed by.men of known and recognized 
competence, master minds indeed in 


those higher sciences. The literary arti- 
cles and reviews are acknowledged by 
the secular press to be unsurpassed in 
power, grace, and strength. The po- 
lemics of the day find their true solution 
in THe CATHOLIC WorLD, which has 
told upon the non-Catholic mind in this 
country as no other magazine or publi- 
cation has been able to tell. There isan 
abundance of fiction and light literature 
in its pages, a fiction that has known 
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how to be interesting without being dan- 
gerous, and good without being dull. 
Many stories that have already made 
their mark in the literary world and 
won deserved fame for their authors be- 
gan by passing through the columns of 
this magazine. All the leading and ab- 
sorbing questions of the day are taken 
up and discussed in it by men tho- 
roughly equipped and fitted for so im- 
portant a task. Indeed THe CaTHo.ic 
WoRLD may fairly claim to be a channel 
through which the very best Catholic 
literature of the day, in all its forms, 
passes, a guide to and in all the ques- 
tions of the day, and a compendium 
from year to year of all that is best and 
most worthy of attention in the higher 
sciences, in physical science, in politics, 
in literature, and in art. His Eminence 
the Cardinal has recently kindly taken 
occasion to ‘‘ congratulate the Catholics 
in America on possessing a magazine 
of which they may be justly proud,” and 
trusts ‘that they will contribute their 
share to make THE CaTHoLic WorLpD 
still more useful to themselves and to 
the Church at large.” No words could 
add strength to this commendation and 
appeal; and it is to be hoped that Ca- 
tholics will take both to heart. No in- 
telligent Catholic in this country should 
be without a magazine that is peculiarly 
and designedly his own. Yet are there 
thousands of intelligent persons who are 
without it, who probably do not know of 
its existence. It is for those who do 
know it and appreciate it to make it 
known among their friends. Taken in 
the very lowest sense, no man has yet 
complained that in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
he did not receive the full, and more 
than the full, value of his money, 





